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The Deliverer 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—HELEN AND JUAN, FLAMBOYANT 
RENEGADES, DISCOVER THAT THE NEW FREEDOM 
IS OLD FOLLY, RE-CHRISTENED 


’ 


By William Slavens McNutt 


ANDSOME General Morales died 
H for Mexico—died in a desert wash, 

his lithe body torn by Federal rifle 
bullets, his fine head in the lap of his friend 
and lieutenant, Pancho Baca. Lying thus, 
he gasped out instructions for the care of 
his wife and boy, and died. 

Weeping and cursing, Pancho Baca fired 
one final shot at the on-coming Federals, 
leaped on his horse, and lit out down the 
wash behind his fleeing comrades. It was 
after midnight when he crept into the 
sacked village of Santa Ana, where Morales 
had lived. 

The Federals had been there before him, 
and the little town had paid the usual price 
for producing an unsuccessful patriot. 

Emilia, the general’s wife, had died fight- 


_ ing. It was her choice, as the lesser of two 


evils. Juan, the boy, was missing. 
Pancho found him before dawn — with 
friends in a cafion hideaway, six miles from 
1 


the village where the process of looting and 
burning was still going on—a wailing, shiv- 
ering ten-year-old boy. Pancho gave the 
refugees a grim, brief outline of the disas- 
trous battle, swung the newly orphaned lad 
over the horse behind him, and headed 
north in the dark. 

Five days later he delivered his charge to 
a Mexican family in Douglas, Arizona, 
That night young Juan Morales slept in a 
Pullman berth in a Southern Pacific train, 
bound east. The ticket in a pocket of his 
brand-new suit read New York. 

As Juan rode east in a Pullman berth, 
headed for New York and relatives, Pancho 
Baca rode south in a saddle, headed for 
trouble and enemies. Pancho was a lone 
fugitive. Yet he dreamed neither of sanc- 
tuary nor amnesty. His dream was of bat- 
tle and victory—a day of triumph when 
the living son of his dead general should 
lead and conquer. 
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“ He will be a great one, that boy,” Pan- 
cho promised the stars. “He will learn 
much, and be brave. The day will come 
when he will deliver Mexico. Yes! He 


_ will deliver Mexico or die for her.” 


fe. 


II 


THE uncle and aunt who met Juan at 
the station in New York were old. They 


had lived, and fought, and gone into exile 


or a dream. 
It was a dream that could never be real- 
ized. It was a dream of a Mexico as fair 


"and fine as the most perfect heaven that 


~- mortal may imagine. 


For a time, in their earlier years, hope 


_ had been an element of the dream. Then 


their vision had been more practical—suf- 
frage, education, a possibly practical eco- 


- nomic system, functioning with a high de- 


gree of justice. 

But, as they lived in exile, and age came 
on, and hope faded, their minds were freed 
from the limitations of the practical. Then 
the dream grew dear and beautiful, literally 


=~ beyond all bounds of reason. 


When Juan came to them, hope became 


| again an element of their dream. Juan 


- was young; he was of their blood; he 
- should carry on the work that they had 


helped begin, and that his father 


had died 


to further. 


Seated in their New York apartment, 


two aged, dreaming children, they made 


Eo ‘plans for the boy, and prophesied his future 


as Pancho Baca had done, riding south 


alone in the desert that night. 


“‘ The day will come when he will deliver 


_ Mexico,” they promised each other, fondly 


| watching him asleep in his bed. 
’ He will deliver Mexico or die for her.” 


“Yes! 


The boy must be prepared for his mis- 


' sion. They had a little money, and spent 
| it freely on his education. 
| grammar school, to high school, and thence 
F~ to college at Columbia. 


He went to 


He learned to ride a horse at an academy 
in the upper West Sixties and on the bridle 


Be paths of Central Park. It was expensive, 
- but the boy who was to deliver Mexico or 


die for her must be a figure on horseback. 
He was taught fencing. This, too, was 


a a drain on the small capital of the old uncle 
_ and aunt; but again they agreed that the 


freedom must know the use of limber steel. 


-More than all, though, he was taught 
his destiny. They employed no tutors ior 
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this. The fantastic fable of the Mexico of 
their dreams, and the great part he was to 
play in the realization of those dreams, 
were the common talk of the home. 

He heard it as the son of a baseball star, 
with diamond ambitions for his boy, might 
hear talk of base hits, circus catches, and 
double plays. He was Juan Morales, the 
child of destiny, the boy who was to de- 
liver Mexico or die for her. That was in- 
side the home. ‘ 

Outside, in the street, he was Jack Mo- 
rales, at first a strange, timid wop, laughed 
at and bullied by the hardy, fist fighting, 
ball playing American boys of his neighbor- 
hood. Then, as he learned the language 
better, and usage delivered his tongue from 
dialect, he became one of the gang, a hardy, 
fist fighting, ball playing American boy, 
whose heroes were John McGraw, Christy 
Mathewson, James J. Jeffries, and the ath- 
letic, friendly cop on the beat. 

As he became more and more a typical 
New York schoolboy, the teachings of his 
aunt and uncle seemed to him more and 
more the fantastic nonsense of silly old peo- 
ple in their second childhood. His estimate 
of the value of their dreams was not far 
wrong. They were, indeed, silly old people 
in their second childhood, and no reality 
could measure up to the standards their 
long cherished vision had set. 

They were ecstatic when Porfirio Diaz 
fell, believing for a brief time that the hour 
of Utopia had struck in their native land. 
Then Madero was killed and doubt assailed 
them. 

They followed the fortunes of Villa, Car- 
ranza, and Obregon, together with all the 
other lesser military, political, and bandit 
figures who strove for supremacy, with 
varying degrees of approbation and disap- 
proval. None of these wrought the miracle 
upon the working of which the old couple 
had set their hearts. 

From Pancho Baca and his friends, fight- 
ing with first this leader and then that, 
they had word that their suspicions were 
true. Freedom had not come in when Por- 
firio Diaz went out. The country still 
awaited its destined leader. 

The old exiles read and dreamed and 
plotted childishly, wearying Juan day after 
day and night after night with the growing- 
ly incoherent story of his mission in life. 
They wrote news of the boy to Pancho 
Baca and his friends—particularly to Pan- 
cho—about his growth, his education, his 
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appearance and manner. They stated that 
he was being prepared for his work in every 
possible way, and that when he was twenty- 
one he would return and do his duty, to 
deliver Mexico or die for her. 

As to his appearance, at least they did 
not overstate. They could not. The boy 
was arrestingly handsome, with his slim, 
straight figure; small, beautifully modeled 
hands and feet; clean cut, aquiline fea- 
tures, large dark eyes, and luxuriant hair, 
as black and glossy as a crow’s wing. He 
had the proud poise of a hidalgo. 

He was, in fact, so extraordinarily hand- 
some that he was an embarrassment to him- 
self. His appearance forced him into many 
a battle with jeering street boys, battles in 
which he proved again and again that his 
almost girlish face was not true testimony 
against his masculine virtues of strength 
and courage. He fought for and won his 
rank with the gang of his age and neigh- 
borhood, and, as he did so, became increas- 
ingly scornful of the strange talk of his 
aunt and uncle. 

“ They’re nutty!” he confided to a chum 
when he was a senior in high school. 

Juan was playing quarter back on the 
football team. His chum, the son of an 
Irish-American police lieutenant, was full 
back and captain. 

“They’re sane enough until they get 
talking about Mexico, but when they get 
on that subject, they’re cuckoo,” he added. 
“ They think I’m a combination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Napoleon Bonaparte, I 
guess. Something like that. When I’m 
twenty-one I’m supposed to go back to 
Mexico and turn into a little tin king over- 
night. I’m to deliver Mexico or die for her. 
That’s the slogan. Honest, I think some- 
times if I hear them say that just once 
more I'll laugh right in their faces. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Ah, well,” said his chum. “ They’re 
old.” 

III 


He was twenty years old, a junior at 
Columbia, when his aunt died. Her last 
faint words to him formed the familiar slo- 
gan: ‘You'll deliver Mexico, my boy. 
You'll deliver Mexico or die for her.” 

Thereafter for a year Juan lived on with 
the uncle, finishing his college course. He 
celebrated his twenty-first birthday in a 
Broadway cabaret with student friends. 
The party was a wet one. He had only the 


haziest recollection of arriving home at an | 
early morning hour. 

He awoke late the next day, dizzy with 
a hangover, dressed himself shakily, and 
found his uncle awaiting him in the living 
room. He arose as Juan came in. It 
seemed to the nephew that the old fellow 
was suddenly taller than usual—much tall- 
er, and younger, too, and more dominant 
than he had ever before known him. He 
felt insignificant and nervous before his 
uncle, 

“‘ The time has come!” the old man said 
abruptly in a deep voice. 

“The time?” Juan repeated blankly, 
perplexed. 

“You were twenty-one yesterday,” his 
uncle went on. “ You are aman. To-day 
your life begins. You will leave for Doug- 
las, Arizona, at once. Manuel Gonzales 
will meet you there. He will take you 
across the line to Pancho Baca, and then, 
my boy, then—” The old man’s eyes were 
glowing fiercely. 

“ Oh, say, now, look here—” Juan began 
to expostulate. 

“ Here is money,” the uncle went on re- 
lentlessly. “‘ Five hundred dollars. All 
that is left of our savings, Juan, every cent. 
The rest has gone to give you what you 
need for your work.” 

“ But look here, now, if that’s all the 
money you have left in the world, I can’t 
take it and leave you,” Juan protested, 
alarmed. “ I'll have to go to work at some- 
thing and take care of you. How are you 
going to live if I take that and—” 

“T’m not!” his uncle declared firmly, 
smiling. 

And suddenly, instead of seeming young- 
er than usual, and very powerful and tall 
and dominant to Juan, he appeared shrunk- 
en and weak. 

“It is the beginning for you, Juan,” he 
continued in a faint voice. “ For me it is 
the end.” 

He smiled again, and swayed and would 
have fallen, had not Juan caught him. 
Frightened, he eased the old gentleman into 
a chair. 

“You will deliver Mexico,” the old man 
mumbled, his chin resting wearily on his 
chest. Suddenly he lifted his head end 
fixed Juan with a piercing gaze. His voice 
came strong and clear, a clarion command. 

“You will deliver Mexico or die for 
her!” he repeated the familiar words in a 
téfrible voice. 
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He reached up then and gripped Juan’s 
| shoulders with his skeletonlike old hands. 
| The fierce fingers sank into the flesh. His 
| wild gaze burned into Juan’s eyes, deep 
| down to the hiding place of his most secret, 
~ unspoken thoughts. ‘ 
_ “Your promise!” he commanded in a 
| full voice, thunderous with authority. 
- * Promise me, I say! Promise you will not 
> fail! I warn you: you are marked for 
~ duty. The brand of glory is on you! Your 
| fate is written! You will go to meet it like 
a man, or be driven to it like a sheep to 
| the butcher. But meet it you will. Go like 
"a man, Juan! Promise! Promise me, 
# damn you! Promise!” 
a Power poured from the old man as pal- 
 .pably as heat issuing from a great flame, 
/ a hypnotic power that enveloped Juan, 
' entered into him, searched through him, 
terrible, destructive, irresistible, wrecking 
his will, ripping him loose from his grasp 
of the saving commonplace, molding him, 
foting him. 

-He crumpled to his knees as though 
|. struck down by a blow, and cried out his 
~ promise in a wild flood of words, extrava- 
» gant, passionate phrases forming abject 
Vows of consecration. 

The fierce light faded from the old man’s 
f eyes. He laid a hand fondly on the boy’s 
| head, smiled, sighed and went suddenly 
| limp and still in his chair. When the phy- 
i sician from the floor below arrived in an- 
. swer to Juan’s frantic summons, the uncle 
 ~-was dead. 
" IV 







































A score of swarthy Mexicans squatted 
around a camp fire in a desert mountain 
P canon. They were a ragged crew. Some 
/ were shod. Others wore only rude sandals 
on their feet. A few were barefoot. Their 
faces under their big hats showed grim in 
the tricky light of high moon and wood 
| flame. 

_~~ Pancho Baca stood near the fire, speak- 
_ ing. His arm was around the shoulders of 
young Juan Morales. 

* And so he has come back to us,” he 
' said proudly. “ He finds us ready. To- 
night his work begins. He will take the 
money to Los Angeles—”’ 

One of the figures in the circle arose and 
Stepped forward. Jt was Salvador Ybarra. 
“Who goes with him?” he asked. 

“I ride with him to the border,” Pancho 
replied. ‘“ From there he goes alone.” 
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“ Alone?” Salvador exclaimed. ‘ With 
ten thousand dollars? Look you, Pancho, 
until yesterday you had seen nothing of this 
Juan Morales for eleven years. You know 
nothing of him. You—” 

Pancho Baca’s right hand flashed up 
from his waist. There followed a darting 
tongue of pale flame, a sharp smash of 
sound, dull dying echoes in the hills, and 
the limp, lifeless figure of Salvador 
stretched, face down, on the ground at Pan- 
cho Baca’s feet. 

“Are there others who wish to speak?” 
Pancho inquired in a loud voice. “ Are 
there any among you who wish to learn 
what I know of the son of my old general 
and comrade, Ramon Morales, who died 
in my arms?” 

V 


THERE was a faint tone of dawn in the 
eastern sky when Pancho Baca parted from 
Juan Morales at the border near Douglas. 

“As soon as you deliver the money to 
Johnny Rogers in Los Angeles he will tele- 
graph in code to Sefior Doyle in Douglas, 
and the arms and ammunition will be run 
over the border and delivered to us at 
once,” Pancho explained. “ You can be 
back almost as soon as we receive them. 
And then— My boy, my general—” 

He leaned in his saddle and patted Juan 
on the shoulder. 

“There will be big things done then, 
hey?” he went on gloatingly. ‘Our fol- 
lowers will grow like the flood from a cloud- 
burst. Like a flood, too, we will be terrible 
and swift. We will sweep all before us. 
The time has come! I feel it in my old 
bones. We will deliver Mexico.” 

“ Or we will die for her!” Juan muttered 
bitterly. ; 

Pancho Baca heard only the words. The 
implication of the tone did not register on 
his understanding. 

“ Yes, if the luck is bad,” he agreed casu- 
ally. “ We will deliver Mexico or die for 
her. A grand fate, eh?” 

Juan did not answer. He was wondering 
about the money he carried in a belt around 
his waist. Ten thousand dollars! Uneasy 
Suspicions were stirring in his mind. At 
last he spoke. 

“Tell me, Pancho, how did you raise 
this money?” 

Pancho grinned. 

“The paymaster of the Salanca Mine,” 
he said lightly. “God sent him. We 

























plucked him. Let us hope God took him 
again, eh? It is no effort to hope this— 
and he served us well.” 

“ You—robbed him?” Utterance of the 
ugly word came hard to Juan’s tongue. 

Pancho made a clucking noise with his 
tongue tip against his teeth. 

“It is a bad word, that,” he said reprov- 
ingly. ‘Why speak it when so many 
others will serve. We commandeered the 
money. That has a better sound, eh?” 


“The paymaster,” said Juan. “ Did 
you—” 

Pancho shrugged. 

“He died well,” he said simply. ‘“ He 


was a brave man.” 
VI 


ONCE again Juan Morales rode out of 
Douglas in a Pullman, headed west this 
time. - He felt as though he was awakening 
from a fantastic nightmare. The desert, 
the ragged Mexicans, Pancho Baca, the 
killing of Salvador Ybarra, the plotting, 
the ride north through the desert night, all 
seemed to him the recollection of a fantas- 
tic dream. 

But the money in the belt about his waist 
was no dream. It was there, a warm, soft 
circle of bulk next his flesh, ten thousand 
dollars in American bills. No, the money 
was no dream, nor were the weird, impos- 
sible events preceding its delivery to him. 
It had all happened, actually happened to 
him. 

And he was pledged to go back to that 
mad land of desert and blood to join those 
fantastic bandits in a comic opera war! 
But there was nothing comic about the 
bullets they used. He shuddered at the 
recollection of that limp, curiously empty 
looking form lying on the desert at Pancho 
Baca’s feet, the suddenly dead body of the 
man who had questioned his trustworthi- 
ness in their common cause. 

Suddenly he made his decision. He 
would not go back; not for all the oaths 
ever sworn would he return to that mad 
land. He would deliver the money to 
Johnny Rogers in Los Angeles, and then 
disappear, change his name, perhaps, take 
his rightful place in some American com- 
munity, and forget all that horrible, bar- 
baric nonsense below the border. 

His decision made, he instantly felt 
better. The familiar modern American 
atmosphere of the Pullman soothed and 
reassured him. 
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A man in the seat ahead was reading the 
sport page of a three day old Chicago news- 
paper. Juan leaned forward, squinting 
over his shoulder, to read the standing of 
the major league clubs. 

A white-coated negro passed through the 
car chanting: “ First call. First call for 
dinner in the dining car.” 

Juan smiled. It was all familiar, real, 
normal. The girl in the seat across the 
aisle caught his eye and answered his smile. 
Frightened and bewildered as he was when 
he boarded the train, he had been only 
vaguely aware of her presence. 

He saw now that she was shockingly 
pretty. She had pale gold hair, bobbed 
short; wise, challenging blue eyes; a rose 
cream skin; full, firm lips; a slender, full 
bosomed body, daringly and deliberately 
suggested beneath a green sheer silk jersey 
and a short white tight-fitting sport skirt. 
Her provocative smile quickened Juan’s 
pulse. ; 

“Dinner bell sound good?” he asked. 

“ ]'ll say it does!” the girl replied fliply. 

Her voice was coarse, but it had depth 
and timbre. It was strangely moving. It 
stirred emotion like the beat of a drum, the 
blare of a bugle, or the appeal of a trained 
exhorter. 

She moved over in her seat, frankly mak- 
ing room for him. Her eyes invited him 
boldly. Juan stepped across the aisle and 
sat down beside her. 

““What’s been biting you?” she asked 
abruptly, probing him with her direct gaze. 
“ Tve done everything but yell at you ever 
since you got on. Got the heebie-jeebies?” 

“‘ Had ’em,” Juan admitted. “ All gone 
now.” 

“You and I!” said the girl. “ We both 
had ’em. I’ve been on location with an 
outfit down near El Paso. I don’t mind 
telling you I need the job, too. But I don’t 
like fat men. I’m not silly, but I’m par- 
ticular, and the director was fat. He knew 
I needed the job, but he didn’t know I was 
so particular. Bingo! Back to Hollywood 
and hope for the best. Nobody on the 
train but a lot of fussy old dodoes, and me 
all unhinged from a going away party the 
cast gave me last night. You're the first 
human being under sixty I’ve seen since I 
got aboard, and I thought you were never 
going to even so much 2s look at me!” 

‘“‘T was worried when I got on,” Juan 
confessed. 

“ Party?” the girl asked. 
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“ No,” Juan replied. “Parties don’t 
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} “ Me either,” said the girl. “It’s the 
lack of ’em gets on my nerves. Say! I’ve 
"got a flask of Scotch in my hand bag. The 
- observation platform ought to be vacant 
» now that they’ve called dinner. Let’s duck 
"out there and shoot a couple before we 
— eat.” 

They shot a couple, and dined together. 
| After dinner they found the observation 
i - platform again vacant, and occupied it. She 
- snuggled into his embrace immediately, 
welcomed his lips, tangled her fingers in his 
hair. 












































“T fell for you the minute you got on,” 
she purred. Her voice was just that—a 
purr, inviting, vibrant, husky with feeling, 
/ end warm with animal contentment. 
“You're a wonderful kid. You'd go big 
in the picture game if you got a break. 
Ever try it?” 

“No,” Juan answered. “ Never tried 
anything yet. Just finished college.” 

“ Pretty baby!” the girl cooed teasingly. 
“ Brand new!” 

- Juan bent his head and kissed her again, 
_. fiercely crushing her against his breast, sud- 
| denly drunk with the sweetness of her full 
| lips,‘the feel and fragrance of her’ silky hair. 
'_-“ New, but nice!” she whispered, when 
| he took his lips from hers. “ Now tell 
_ mamma: what was biting you when you got 
_ on the train?” 
— Juan told her—in full—his lips close to 
| her ear, his arms about her, holding her 
| close as he talked. She lay quiet against 
| him, listening intently, amazed. 
© He could fairly feel her think as he told 
| his story. He knew what she was going to 
f say before she spoke. He could have quot- 
> ed the sense of her words before she uttered 
them. 
= “Have you ever been to Honolulu, 
; honey?” she whispered. “ China? Japan?” 
z “No,” he whispered back. He could 
| scarcely frame the word. His throat was 
! husk dry. He was trembling from a mixed 
© emotion of fear and joy. 
» _“ Neither have I,” the girl said dreamily. 

“Honolulu! Doesn’t it give you a kick 
just to think of it? Sun and sea and sand 
and moonlight! A hot sun and a warm 
green sea! And a cool, big moon at night, 
shining down through the palm trees. 

Nothing to do but live and loaf and—” 

_ She sat up suddenly and faced him. Her 
voice now was brisk and hard. 
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“ Listen: I’ve got an idea. That money 
you’ve got was stolen to begin with. 
There’s nothing wrong about gyping a 
thief, is there? No! Well—” 


VII 


PANcHO Baca and his companions were 
at the rendezvous in the desert, waiting for 
the arms and ammunition, and for Juan 
Morales. Neither Juan nor the ammuni- 
tion came. 

The government troops did, though—a 
mounted, shouting, shooting swirl of them, 
riding into the half armed desert camp. 
There was a little time of prancing horses, 
the spiteful spit of rifles and revolvers, 
groans and curses, the smell of powder in 
the dry, hot air, the receding drum of hoofs. 
Then followed the silence of death, and the 
ominous appearance of black specks in the 
sky as the buzzards winged their way to- 
ward the spot of slaughter. 

A weak groan broke the silence as Pan- 
cho Baca opened his eyes and stirred. He 
knew instantly that the spark of life in him 
was low. 

At once, without a wasteful flutter of 
fear, he began the slow, painful battle to 
conserve his vitality. He drew himself 
carefully out of the sun into the shade jpf a 
cactus. 

Lying there on his back, he examined 
his body with weak fingers. Three bullet 
wounds! He grinned and rested. * 

Then he dressed one wound as best he 
could and rested again. Then another 
dressing and rest. The last one and rest 
again. 

When the sun touched the peak of the 
mountains in the west and the cool breath 
of dusk blew over the desert, he crept 
among the dead. .He found food and water, 
enough for a week or ten days. He piled 
the rations and canteens of water beside 
him. Then he rested once more. 

The exertion had been dangerous. The 
spark in him was faint, very faint. With his 
will he fought stubbornly to keep it. alight. 

He was not afraid to die—scarcely un- 
willing. It would be so easy to let go and 
sink to the long sleep! 

But there was a job of work to be done! 
Some one had blundered or betrayed him. 
There was a reason why the contraband 
had not arrived. Pancho meant to live and 
learn it. 

“ The son of my general!” he muttered. 
“Not he! He was robbed, perhaps, or 
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killed. Who knows? The son of my gen- 
eral! Still— Men are only men. We 
shall see—perhaps.” 

He groaned and slept. 


VIII 


Wuite Pancho Baca slept on the desert, 
the boy he had trusted sat in a shadow on 


the boat deck of a steamer in the Pacific, 


his arm about the girl registered on the pas- 
senger list as his wife. 

“ Like this!” he whispered passionately, 
holding her close. “ Just you and I. For- 
ever and ever!” 

She freed herself from his embrace and 
faced him. 

“ That’s the bunk!” she said sharply. 
“Let’s you and I be game, kid, and play 
the cards with our eyes open. This won’t 
last. Oh, no, it won’t! It can’t. I’m 
crazy about you and you’re crazy about me. 
We’ve got enough money to have every- 
thing nice. No worrying; no pinching; 
nothing to do but live easy and love hard 
till the coin is gone, or we’re sick of each 
other. Then—” 

“ Sick of each other!” he exclaimed. 

“We will be,” she insisted stubbornly. 
“Let’s promise now to shake hands and 
split clean when the time comes. No fight- 
ing, no being bored, no struggling along 
trying to bring love to life after it’s dead. 
It doesn’t happen so often, this sort of 
thing; two foot-loose kids like us, just wild, 
blind, crazy about each other, and with the 
time and money to have a good time. So 
never mind the forever and ever. Stick to 
the now. Don’t think. Don’t plan. For- 
get yesterday, and don’t look forward to 
to-morrow. Just now, honey. Now! Love 
me hard while you’ve got me and I’ve got 
you, and we’ve both got this love for each 
other that makes each new hour a glorious 
lifetime. Now is all, kid. Now!” 

She relaxed into his arms again. 


Their 
lips met. 
IX 


THE end came in China, after four 
months. Juan missed a dinner engagement 
with her one night. 

He was drinking with a group of men 
friends. The stag party went on far into 
the night. When Juan awoke he had no 
recollection of how and when he had re- 
turned to their rooms in the hotel. 

She was packed and gone. A cheery, 
brief note pinned to his coat sleeve told him 
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the news. Her boat was sailing at ten 
o’clock. It was after eleven when Juan 
awoke and read the note. 

He followed her on the next boat to San 
Francisco. Thence he went to Hollywood. 
She was there, cool, hard, casually friendly. 

“It’s off, kid!” she answered his plead- 
ing. “Get hooked up in pictures if you 
haven’t anything else in mind. You'll go 
big if you just get a break.” 

That was all. Nothing he could say or 
do stirred her cheerful, stubborn placidity. 
Within a week she was at work in a picture. 
Two months later she married a brand-new 
oil millionaire, and left with him for a long 
honeymoon trip to Europe. 


Xx 


Buck CHADWICK was mad. That w~s 
nothing new. Buck had been mad ever 
since Eduardo Marsico had successfully 
broken his contract with the Kaylox peo- 
ple and transferred his box office value to 
the Linder-Gorton-Needstrom combination. 

Buck Chadwick was a Kaylox director. 
He was the Kaylox director. He had made 
Eduardo Marsico within the space of a 
year; picked him cold out of a little mush- 
room, Poverty Row company, making 
cheap Westerns—horse operes—in which 
he was playing small parts; taught him, 
touted him, turned him into a first flight 
star within the space of twelve months. 

Buck took a workman’s pride in his 
job until Marsico became temperamental. 
Then he tried to discipline him. His meas- 
ures were harsh. 

Marsico quit. He signed with the L. 
G. N. people at a really tremendous salary. 
The Kaylox outfit sued and lost, and Buck 
Chadwick raged. 

He raged at all times and all places to 
all who would listen. He was raging as he 
sat under a big sun umbrella on the back 
lot of the Kaylox studio, waiting for his 
cast to return from lunch. Simon T. Kes- 
terfeldt sat on a camp chair, sharing the 
shade with him and listening, perforce, to 
his chant of hate. 

Kesterfeldt had no studio title. He did 
not need one. He owned the Kaylox out- 
fit, lock, stock, and barrel, and exercised 
the hire-and-fire privilege over all who 
worked under the Kaylox banner, from 
Buck Chadwick on down. 

“IT made Marsico, Mr. Kesterfeldt,” 
Buck was saying. “ You know that. If I 
got a lump of clay and made a statue of it 
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it wouldn’t be any more completely my 
f work than he was. He was nothing but 
} worthless clay when I started to work with 
| him. Good enough clay to work with, I 
f grant you that. But just dumb clay! 
i «That was all. I'll bet you I could pick 
f any one of a dozen dumb, good-looking ex- 
| tras working right here on the lot this after- 
} noon, and do the same thing with him.” 

He looked around the palace set and 
‘spotted a good-looking young extra attired 
‘in the trappings of a courtier of the period 
f of Louis XV, seated on a step of the royal 
i coach, eating his lunch from a pasteboard 
box. 
i “ That kid over there,” he went on ve- 
i hemently, pointing. ‘I don’t know who 
| heis. Never saw him before. I’d bet even 
| money I could take him and do just what 
) I did with Marsico.” 
| Kesterfeldt shrugged. ‘“ Well — why 
- mot?” he asked. 
_ “Tl bet I could!” Buck repeated. “ Him 
- or any other dumb, good-looking extra. In 
| ayear! Just as good as Marsico.” 
» “You talk,” said Kesterfeldt. ‘“ You 
f~ talk and talk! Ever since Marsico is gone 
| you say you did this and you could do that. 
f You say you can take that young man over 
} there and make another Marsico of him in 
» a year. A Marsico is a valuable piece of 

property, Mr. Chadwick. Worth maybe a 
million dollars to me. Maybe more. If I 
were a diamond merchant, Mr. Chadwick, 
| and you were working for me, and you told 
f me you could make me a diamond worth 
| a million dollars out of any old pebble you 
_ could pick up on the beach, and then you 
» told me this, and told me and told me and 
did nothing but tell me— What do you 
suppose I would think, Mr. Chadwick? 
Hey? What?” 
- “TI suppose you’d think I was a four- 
flusher,” Buck replied reluctantly. “Is 
that the idea?” 

“ About that,” Mr. Kesterfeldt agreed. 
/ _ Buck stood up suddenly and called to 
- the young fellow with the lunch box. 

“‘'What’s your name?” he asked sharply, 
when the young man stood before him. 

“Morales,” replied the extra. “ Juan 
Morales.” 

XI 








| Buck CHApwIck was feverish with en- 
| thusiasm. He believed that he was really 
-< going to be able to make good his brag. 
It was a great piece of luck to have acci- 
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~ trained as the liberator of Mexico. 






dentally picked on a boy like Juan Morales 
to work with. He had appearance, man- 
ner, education; he could fence and ride. 
He had youth, and he screened well. He 
was willing to learn; eager to work and 
obey. And he was to be depended upon. 

Chadwick found this out when he asked 
the boy if there was anything against him _—_ 
that might be brought to light to his ruina- 
tion if he were raised to stardom. Juan | 
told of his experience with Pancho Baca 
and his Mexican band, of his early life and 
training, the theft of the ten thousand dol- —@ 
lars, everything. He told it all hopelessly, ~~ 
believing the confession to be the end of | 
his miraculous chance. . 

“ What a story!” the director exclaimed. 

“ If we could only use it, hey? Nobody ’d 
believe it, though, if we did send it out. 
They’d swear it was a press agent’s pipe 
dream.” 

“Send it out!” Juan said. “Why, I~ 
thought that was the sort of thing you © 
were afraid of!” 

“Oh, we’d have to dress it up, of course, 
if we used it,” Buck explained. ‘“ Natu- 
rally we’d cut the part about your grabbing 
the jack and beating it for China. Of 
course, I don’t blame you for what you 
did. Not a bit. It was stolen money any- 
how, wasn’t it? Sure! You’d have been 
a sucker not to use it. But the rest of the 
story! Dead general’s young son snatched 
from beneath the hoofs of the conquering 
army and smuggled to New York to be 
The 
old man, your uncle— What was that he 
was always telling you?” 

“ You will deliver Mexico or die for her,” 
Juan repeated the old phrase. 

“ Hot dog!” Buck remarked. 
could only use it.” 

“ You'll take a chance on me in spite of 
this?” Juan asked incredulously. ; 

“We'll investigate,” Buck replied. 
“ Cheer up, kid. It may come out all right. 
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You played square in ’fessing up on this E 
thing, and if there’s any old way we can I 
fix it—” ] 
XII u 

V 

THEY investigated — thoroughly. Buck 0 
Chadwick brought the report to Juan, grin- 8 
ning jubilantly. fi 
“ All set to go, kid,” he crowed. ‘“ Noth- i : 





ing to worry us. That gang you were 
hooked up with was wiped out. The Fed- 
eral troops caught ’em—must have been 













while they were waiting for those arms you 
were supposed to buy—and made buzzard 
fodder out of the lot. Nothing to fret 
about. You’re clean. Let’s go!” 

Juan shuddered. 

“Tt gives me the creeps,” he said. 
“Think of them! Waiting there in the 
desert, half armed. Butchered without a 
chance to fight back! They were queer 
people, Mr. Chadwick. They were igno- 
rant bandits for the most part, cutthroats, 
ragged, half savages, but—think of it! All 
those years while I was growing up this 
Pancho Baca fought and waited with that 
one insane idea in his head. You know: 
_ that I was to—to—” 

His tongue hesitated at utterance of the 
old phrase. 

“Deliver Mexico or die for her?” Buck 
prompted, chuckling. 

“ Don’t laugh!” Juan said sharply. “ I’m 
—I’m scared.” 

“Of what?” Buck demanded scornfully. 
“Ghosts? They’re all dead, I tell you. 
There wasn’t a rebel left.” 

“TI know,” said Juan. ‘“ They’re all 
dead, and there isn’t any danger. But I’m 
scared. I can’t help it. When a crazy des- 
tiny has been drilled into you the way it 
was into me, it’s hard to reason yourself 
free of it.” 

“ Forget it, kid; you’ve made a clean 
get-away.” . 

“Tm a Mexican, Mr. Chadwick. I 
don’t look like it, talk like it, act like it, or 
feel like it, but I am! I’m my father’s 
son, born and trained to do what he did, to 
die down there in the desert with a bullet 
in me, fighting with a lot of ragged maniacs 
for God knows what! There’s no rime or 
reason to it. There’s nothing to fight for, 
nothing to fight about. There may have 
been once, but there isn’t now. Pancho 
Baca and those men of his were mad.” 

“ Goofy is right, kid.” 

“ My uncle and aunt were mad. It was 
all a stupid mania, a bloody, horrible night- 
mare! But I was born to the dream, and 
I can’t fully wake up from it; I can’t wake 
up and feel alive. I feel as though my body 
were down there in the desert with the rest 
of them, and that I’m just a poor, crazy 
ghost dodging a death I’ve already died 
from a bullet. I—” 

_ Chadwick grabbed the youth by the 

Shoulders and shook him hard. _ 

“Here! Brace up! Snap out of it!” 
commanded. “Forget that stuff! 
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You're sitting on the sun, with the wide 
green world for a footstool, and you don’t 
know it. I’m going to make a star of you, 
boy. A year from now you'll stop traffic 
when you ride down the street. You'll be 
rolling East in a private car to make a per- 
sonal appearance at the New York opening 
of your new picture. Your face will look © 
back at you from every newspaper you 
open. Every school kid will know who 
your favorite author is, and what you like 
for breakfast. You'll have everything 
money can buy, and then some; things that 
only fame can get you, boy, and those are 
the things worth having. Brace up, I say! 
The world is your oyster, and I’m going to 
open it and serve it to you on a gold plate. 
Get an appetite, kid!” 


XIII 


Buck CHapwick turned his flights of 
phrase into nearly literal fact. Within a 
year the name of Juan Morales was known 
the world around. His face looked back 
at him from every newspaper he opened. 
School children the country over knew his 
favorite author and what he liked for break- 
fast. He went East in a private car to 
make a personal appearance at the New 
York opening of a picture he had done. 
He was a brand-new bright star in the 
screen sky, an overnight sensation, the chief 
topic of conversation wherever picture ac- 
tors are discussed, which means all the way 
from hole in. the wall lunch counters in 
tenement neighborhoods to supper tables at 
the Ritz, and from juvenile groups in small 
town school yards to guarded conferences 
in Wall Street financial establishments. 

Helen wrote him a congratulatory note 
from Paris. She was there to get a divorce 
from her oil millionaire. 

“JT knew you’d go big if you got a 
break,” she wrote. And then followed a 
hard, flippant account of her honeymoon, 
its finish, and the divorce proceedings. 

The letter tore Juan with hope. He 
loved her, and wanted her more than any- 
thing in the world. It seemed to him that 
everything of wealth and fame that he had 
won so miraculously was worthless unless 
she shared it. His desire for her was a con- 
stant ache in him. And she would soon be 
free! 

He wrote and cabled to her. He wrote 
voluminous, passionate letters, begging her 
to marry him; sent thousand-word cables 
bearing the same plea. For a time there 
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was no answer. He added cable message 
to cable message, pleading and begging. 

At last she replied by cable. The mes- 
Sage read: 


Behave. 


In every bit of gossip about Juan the 


HELEN. 


‘name of Buck Chadwick was included. 


Buck had made good his brag. He had re- 
peated. He had picked an extra off the lot 
and made another—and greater—Marsico. 

Buck guarded his new star as a miser 
guards his hoard, guided him as a mother 
guides her child, saw personally to each and 
every detail of his development and wel- 
fare, paying particular attention to the 
publicity campaign. He made a mystery 
of Juan, and permitted no one to learn who 
or what the boy had been before he flashed 
suddenly into world view—a star. 

“I’m saving it,” he explained to Kester- 
feldt. “Getting the fans all hotted up 
with curiosity. “The longer they don’t know 
anything about his past the more they'll 
want to know it all. I’ve got a script for 
him. A Mexican piece called ‘The Pa- 
triot.’ Juan plays the part of a young 
revolutionary leader who saves his country, 
see? The son of a general who was killed. 
It’s written around the real story of the 
kid’s life. When we release the picture we 
spring the story, the real story.” 

“ The real story!” Kesterfeldt exclaimed. 
“ You're crazy!” 

“ Part of the real story,” Buck qualified, 
grinning. “The part that’s good. His 
father being killed. The kid being rescued 
and sent to New York and brought up to 
deliver Mexico or die for her. That stuff.” 

“You give out a part of it, and some- 
body finds the piece that’s missing and fits 
it in,” Kesterfeldt objected. 

“No chance!” Buck insisted. “I’ve 
checked every way on it. Every man in 
that gang he got balled up with when he 
went back down there was ‘killed. I’m 
sure of that. And what if some of them 
did get away—which they didn’t. No one 
could prove anything on him or even start 
gossip that would stand up. ‘That old 
tramp bandit, Pancho Baca, he tells about 
simply handed him ten thousand dollars 
and sent him north over the border. No 
papers, no receipt. Witnesses? Yes! A 
crazy bunch of desert bandits, and they’re 
all dead. Fat chance any of them would 
have making that story stand up for a scan- 
dal, even if they were alive! It’s safe, Mr. 
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Kesterfeldt. And it ’ll knock ’em kicking. 
Greatest piece of natural publicity I ever 
heard of.” 

XIV 


THE fame of the new star and the mys- 
tery about him grew and spread according 
to Buck’s plan while preparations were 
under way for the filming of the great su- 
perspecial, “‘ The Patriot.” 

And of all the millions in North America, 
one of the last to learn of Juan Morales, his 
whereabouts and business, was the man 
whose wretched, precarious life was fanati- 
cally dedicated to finding him. That man 
was Pancho Baca. 

Baca did not read the newspapers. He 
did not know how to read. He did not 
patronize motion picture theaters, not after 
he started in search of Juan Morales any- 
way. That search occupied all his time 
and interest, and he had no inkling that a 
visit to a motion picture theater would have 
been fruitful. 

The search led him to New York, be- 
cause there Juan had lived his boyhood 
years, and Pancho reasoned that if he were 
alive he might have returned to the city. 
The way to the great city was a rough one 
for the old Mexican. He was kicked off 
moving trains, jailed as a vagrant, and 
nearly murdered by a roadside group of 
young thugs who slugged him insensible 
just for the sport of it. 

When Pancho recovered he went to work 
in the town in which he had been attacked, 
doing yard chores for a lady who thought 
him picturesque. He was far enough north 
and east by then for that. He worked until 
he had saved twelve dollars and fifty cents. 

Then he quit, spent the twelve fifty, and 
started on.. A few days later, in a railroad 
yard, he was again attacked. The two 
men who set upon him this time were rail- 
road detectives. Pancho did not know this, 
of course, not that knowledge of their iden- 
tity would have made any difference. 

Pancho had paid twelve dollars and fifty 
cents for a gun and cartridges wherewith 
to protect himself, and he did not care who 
stopped the bullets so long as the bullets 
stopped his assailants, whoever or whatever 
they might be. The gun did its work that 
night in the railroad yard, and the two men 
died with scarcely time to be surprised that 
their end should flash out at them from 
such a despicable bundle of animated rags. 


They died, and Pancho Baca went on with _ 
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the ghost of a familiar old glow half warm- 
ing the bitter ashes of his heart. 

He was a weak, ragged, shuffling old bum 

when he reached New York. His most in- 
timate friend could not have recognized in 
him the Pancho Baca of even a year gone. 
No hint of the desert horseman was left in 
the sunken face and withered, bent frame 
of the dazed old man who shuffled along 
the street cafons of the stone and steel 
jungle, starving, freezing, begging, search- 
ing, dreaming. The wonder is that the po- 
licemen on their beats permitted him to 
roam. 
_ It took him weeks to locate the neigh- 
borhood in which Juan and his aunt and 
uncle had lived. He could learn nothing 
when he did locate it. He spoke only a 
little English, and his appearance was such 
that no one bothered to do more than an- 
swer his first question in the negative and 
then order him away. 

He finally found and obtained speech 
with the janitor of the apartment house in 
which Juan had lived, and even that 
achievement was productive of only com- 
plete disappointment. The janitor had 
known Juan. He knew that the uncle and 
aunt had died. Juan had gone away. He 


knew nothing of him; knew no one who 
might know. 
Pancho shuffled away, beaten, helpless, 


bewildered, but still searching. A dime 
that he begged on Fourteenth Street on a 
snowy night went to the cashier of a cheap 
picture house. 

Pancho was not spending the dime for 
amusement. He had learned that it would 
buy a longer period of comfort if spent for 
admission to the stuffy but blessedly hot 
little theater, than any other way. 

He went in, groped his way to a seat, 
let himself down, and relaxed, closing his 
eyes without a conscious glance at the 
screen, and dropping instantly into a doze. 
Some time later he was awakened by a 
man trying to get by him to an empty seat 
nearer the wall. 

He opened his eyes, grumbling under his 
breath, drew up his knees to let the man 
pass, and, as the dark figure moved from 
in front of him, glanced without interest or 
intent at the shining screen. 

And there, in that blue white square of 
radiance, was Juan, the full figure of him, 
dressed in tennis whites, a racquet in his 
_ hand, standing on a smooth lawn by a flow- 
_ €ting shrub, flirting joyously with a girl 


who was making eyes at him over an armful 
of flowers. 

Pancho Baca screamed and struggled to 
his feet. 

Shrilly calling the boy’s name, chattering 
hysterically in swift Spanish, he clawed his 
way to the center aisle over knees and 
shoulders and seat backs, bowled over an 
impeding usher, and rushed for the screen. 

He scrambled madly over the piano play- 
er’s shoulders, up over the top of the in- 
strument, and onto the narrow strip of 
stage in front of the screen. 

When the house lights were turned on, 
and the theater employees got him, he was 
standing with his body pressed flat against 
the white sheet, from which the figure he 
sought had vanished. He was screaming 
wildly, the fingers. of his outspread hands 
frantically searching the surface of the 
magic fabric that had shown him Juan 
alive. 

A tired policeman cracked Pancho over 
the head with his club when he struggled 
to remain in the smelly little theater where 
the miracle had occurred. The next morn- 
ing a bored judge gave him three months on 
the island for disorderly conduct and re- 
sisting an officer. 

On the island the old Mexican met a 
young South American sailor doing a 
stretch for assault and battery. To him, 
because he spoke Spanish, Pancho told a 
discreet portion of his tale; and from him 
he learned many things about the new great 
star, Juan Morales, about pictures in gen- 
eral, about Hollywood, its specialty and lo- 
cation. He learned and reasoned, brooded 
and planned. 

His three months served, Baca shuffled 
forth, old, weak, broke, friendless, but with 
an unbroken point of purpose. His way, 
when he left the island, lay west, and that 
way he kept. 

XV 


THE word was out that the Kaylox peo- 
ple had something. It had been known 
for months, of course, that they were at 
work on a big picture starring Juan Mo- 
rales, a picture which they hoped and be- 
lieved would be a bigger hit than anything 
they had ever done. 

But the mere fact that a big studio is 
spending money and time on a b‘g picture 
in which they have faith arouses neither 
interest nor envy in movie land. The 
chances are that the money and time will 
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be wasted, the faith shattered, and the pro- 
duction a flop. 

Most of the tremendous picture efforts 
are failures. The real big successes happen 
more or less unexpectedly, and the real big 
money rolls in from the steady production 
of a lot of pretty fair films. 

But the news was abroad that the Kay- 
lox people were really hitting with their 
new piece, that they had something sensa- 
tional, a sure enough rousing wow that 
could be depended on to get both cash and 
credit, money from the crowd and praise 
from the critics. 

The camera men on the Kaylox lot said 
it. The electricians agreed. The carpen- 
ters were enthusiastic. The property men 
joined in the optimistic chorus. 

The barbers in the studio shop gossiped 
about the success of the piece in the past 
tense. The manicure girls moaned because 
they couldn’t be in New York to see the 
_ grand opening. 

The art directors and costume designers 
and scenarists and cutters and title writers 
and assistant directors who had a hand— 
or a finger, at least—in some part of the 
production, were all fighting and worrying 
about which one of the many involved 
would get screen credit for the work done. 

The producers, directors, owners, man- 
agers, supervisors, and whatnots in other 
studios were hoping for the worst, as usual, 
cheering themselves as best they could with 
recollections of bygone bright hopes that 
faded miraculously when exposed to the 
public gaze, consoling one another with the 
assertion that the dope about the picture 
was all studio enthusiasm thus far, and 
didn’t mean anything. 

But they knew it did mean something. 
They knew that Kaylox had a winner. 
They knew it from the Kaylox camera men 
and electricians and carpenters and prop- 
erty men and barbers and manicure girls, 
and they knew, too, that when all those 
people raised their voices in combined 
praise of a piece in production, they might 
as well stop hoping for disaster and start 
coining fine phrases for congratulatory tele- 
grams to the winner’s owner. 

And then, while the picture was being 
taken, Helen Webley came back to Holly- 
wood. She met Juan as casually as if he 
were—and had always been—a mere ac- 
quaintance. 

His ardor availed nothing against the ar- 
mor of her cheerful indifference. He could 
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not even irritate her. She laughed him to 
despair when he tried to caress her, teased 
him out of his black moods with irresistible 
slangy witticisms, and through it all stayed 
cool, unattainable, maddening, but never 
in any slightest degree mad. 

Juan sulked and suffered, grew pale and 
nervous, and finally, with much of the pic- 
ture yet untaken, collapsed on the lot and 
was catried to his home. The heads of 
other studios heard and smiled cheerfully 
at the bad news, and began to hope again. 

XVI 

HELEN WEBLEY came to Buck Chad- 
wick’s office, in answer to his very urgent 
summons. 

“What have you done to Juan?” he 
asked abruptly. 

‘“‘ Refused to marry him,” she answered 
promptly. 

“ Why?” 

“Why not?” she countered. 

“You were in love with him once.” 

“T still am,” Helen admitted cheerfully. 

Chadwick stared, shook his head. 

“T don’t get it,” he declared. 

“T didn’t think you would,” said Helen. 

Chadwick studied her. 

“Maybe I do,” he remarked softly. 
“You know he’s flopped on us?” 

“‘T heard he had.” 

“‘ He’s in bed,” Chadwick went on. “A 
nervous wreck. Can’t work. The doctors 
don’t know what ails him. Can’t tell when 
he’ll be able to work again. Won’t promise 
that he ever will. And the big battle stuff 
of ‘The Patriot’ is still to shoot. You 
know all that, don’t you?” 

“T’ve heard it,” Helen admitted. 

“Do you know what’s the matter with 
him?” Chadwick asked. 

“Yes,” the girl answered positively. 

“So do I,” Chadwick exclaimed with 
equal assurance. ‘“ You’ve turned him 
down, and he’s fretted about it till he’s 
gone flooey. If you’ll go back to him he'll 
be all right. What do you want? A cash 
settlement?” 

Helen deliberately lit a cigarette and 
leaned back in her chair, ankles crossed. 
Slowly she blew a stream of smoke from 
her pursed lips. 

“The amazing thing to me,” she said 
thoughtfully, “is that a man who knows 
as much as you do can be so dumb. There 
isn’t money enough in all the world to hire 
me to go back to Juan Morales.” 














“ Now, Helen—” 

“ Listen, Buck!. You know I went out 
to the Orient with him? Sure you do. We 
had four wonderful months together. I 
loved him. I’ve never loved anybody else. 


Not even a little bit. The rest were—busi- 
ness. I used them. Money. Oppor- 
tunity. I needed both.” © 

“ Well, here’s both, Helen.” 

“T never lie to myself, Buck. I picked 
my path and I paid my way. And I trav- 
eled the path I picked, rough and smooth— 
all but once. That was my time with Juan. 
That was a side trip to Paradise. Four 
months! Four perfect months with the boy 
I loved. That much I could step aside and 
grab and have. That much, and no more! 
I didn’t lie to myself even then. I knew it 
wouldn’t last, and I knew when I came to 
the end. I knew, and I quit, cold, flat, ab- 
solutely. I had four months of perfect life 
with Juan Morales, Buck, and I’ve got the 
memory of that time unmarred, unspoiled 
in any way. I had that little time of per- 
fect life with him, Buck, and I’ve got that 
perfect memory to keep and enjoy as long 
as I live. Do you get it now?” 

“T certainly do not,” Chadwick said ir- 
ritably. ‘“ You’re free. You love him. 
He’s crazy about you. He could give you 
everything. Why don’t you marry him?” 

“ Because I know the game, Buck,” the 
girl replied sadly. ‘I know all the rules. 
It would end up in a stupid mess—a silly, 
dirty, long drawn out mess. That fine 
clean memory I’ve got of the perfect time 
would get all blurred with quarrels and 
jealousies, until finally I wouldn’t have it 
any more. I won’t let that happen, Buck. 
That’s all.” 

“You'd let him worry himself into a 
hopeless wreck rather than take a chance 
on making a go of marrying him?” Chad- 
wick demanded angrily. ; 

“No,” the girl answered positively. “I 
wouldn’t do that. It isn’t worry about me 
that’s wrecking him.” 

“Tt is!” Chadwick insisted. 

“ Does he say so?” she asked. 

Chadwick got up from his chair and 
walked nervously to the open, screened win- 
dow, and stood there staring moodily out. 


XVII 


On the green triangle of lawn, bordered 
by the executive offices, the long, low build- 
ing housing the dressing rooms and the two 
Story, wooden structure in which the pub- 
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licity corps functioned, a ragged, bent old 
man was shuffling about. In one hand he 
carried a canvas sack; in the other a stick 
shod with a steel point. His eyes were on 
the ground. 

Every little while he stopped, speared a 
piece of paper: or other stray bit of litter 
with the point of his stick, plucked it there- 
from with his fingers and dropped it into 
the sack. Then on again he went at a 
snail’s pace, shuffling, bent, eyes on the 
ground. He was the studio scavenger put- 
tering about at his daily mean task. 

“Does he say it’s me he’s worrying 
about?” Helen persisted. 

“No,” Chadwick admitted reluctantly, 
his unseeing eyes still fixed absently on the 
old man. “ Just the same, I know that’s 
what it is.” 

“What does Juan say about it?” she 
asked. 

“A lot of rot!” Chadwick exclaimed ir- 
ritably, turning to her. “Says he feels 
scared, and can’t help it. I was out here 
on the back lot talking to him when he first 
went bad. All of a sudden he turned pale 
and began to tremble. I asked him what 
the matter was, and he said, ‘ I don’t know, 
Buck. I feel terrible!’ 

““* What is it?’ I asked him. 
sick?’ 

“*T don’t know,’ he said. ‘I feel scared. 
Buck, I’m scared!’ And then, all of a sud- 
den, he just went to pieces. Hasn’t been 
able to get hold of himself since. Helpless 
with terror. He’s worn himself into a nerv- 
ous wreck worrying about you, I tell you, 
and nothing else.” 

“You thick-headed sap!” Helen re- 
marked scornfully. ‘‘ You poor, lame-wit- 
ted boob! There’s nothing the matter with 
the poor boy but this picture you’re shoot- 
ing with him.” 

“The picture!” Chadwick said, puzzled. 

“You know something about him, don’t 
you?” she asked. “ His uncle and aunt? 
The Mexican business? How they—” 

“‘T know all about it,” Chadwick assured 
her. ‘‘ What are you getting at?” 

“ The truth,” Helen said sharply. ‘“ The 
poor kid had it drilled into him all his life 
—from the time that he was a youngster— 
that he was born to deliver Mexico or die 
for her. That was the phrase they used 
on him. He didn’t take it so seriously— 
didn’t mean to, anyway—but even so, it 
got to him to a certain extent. And then 
that mess he ran into when he did go back 
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{to Mexico and got mixed up with that gang 
The whole thing scared 
him, don’t you see? He was half hypno- 
tized by the idea that had been impressed 
on him for so long. He knew it was a lot 
of applesauce, but even so, it worried him. 
And then this picture!” 

“What’s the picture got to do with it?” 
- Chadwick demanded. 

“Stupid!” Helen exclaimed. ‘“ Can’t 
you see? The story of this picture is all 
that crazy hokum that they pestered him 
with for so long, come true. He plays the 
part they always told him he would have 
to play, a rebel leader fighting for his coun- 
try. You’ve had this picture written 
around bits of his own life story. It got to 
him—and he cracked. That’s all. There 
isn’t any more.” 

“ Maybe you're right,” Chadwick admit- 
ted, reluctantly. ‘“ But why should he go 
to pieces all of a sudden? What happened 
here that morning when he collapsed? He 
swears he doesn’t know.” 

The girl stood up suddenly. 

_“T wonder if some one’s gunning for 
him?” she said. There was a note of fear 
in her voice. ‘“ If you know his story, you 
know that he double crossed a gang of 
tramp bandits that were trying to use him. 
I wonder—” 

“Not a chance,” Chadwick declared 
positively. “I checked up on that. I 
know what you mean. That whole bunch 
was wiped out.” 

“ Are you sure?” the girl persisted. 

“ Certain,” Chadwick assured her. 

He was looking out the window again— 
looking without intent or interest at the 
old man on the lawn, with the canvas sack 
and the pointed stick. 

The girl drew a long breath of relief. 
She picked up her wrap and parasol. 

“Sleep easy, Buck,” she said, “ 1’ll have 
Juan back on the lot ready to work in a 
day or two.” 

Chadwick turned to her, beaming, and 
jovially offering his hand. 

“Say, that’s talking,” he said warmly. 
“You can do it. You don’t know what it 
means to me, Helen. I—” 

“T don’t give a damn what it means to 
you,” the girl said calmly. “I wouldn’t 
cross the street to save a foot of your pic- 
ture, or a jot of your reputation, or a dime 
of your money, Buck. I’m going to get 
Juan back to work because I don’t want to 
see his chance hurt by a flop. His work 
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and the dough he gets for it are all he’s got 
to help him through life, and he’s going to 
need both.” 

XVIII 


JuAn’s heart cut strange, pleasant capers 
in his breast when Helen Webley came to 
his sick room. When she entered he was 
sure that she had relented, and was coming 
back to him. 

She had not been in the room thirty sec- 
onds before he knew that his hope was _ 
folly. Her cool, easy friendliness eliminat- 
ed passion as magically, utterly, as a light 
turned on in a room eliminates darkness. 

Hers was the face and figure of the girl 
he had known and loved. Otherwise she 
was a stranger, a cool, friendly, cheery 
stranger, banteringly sympathetic, com- 
mandingly soothing, infinitely remote. 

She sat by his bedside and took his hand. 
Her cool touch did not quicken his pulse, 
but it did comfort him, and quieted the 
strange, unidentified fevers of terror in his 
mind; and it sent a soothing current of as- 
surance over his raw nerves. He sighed 
audibly, and relaxed on his pillow. 

“What’s biting you, kid?” she asked 
brusquely. 

Juan managed a smile. 

“That’s what you asked me when we 
first met,” he reminded her. 

She smiled back, friendly, sympathetic, 


impersonal. The recollection touched her 
not at all. 
“Tm incurably curious,” she said. 


“Come on, now: what is it?” 

Juan shook his head. 

“‘T don’t know,” he said. “TI just went 
all to pieces. I can’t get hold of myself. I 
feel scared all the time. That’s all. No 
reason. I just feel that way, and I can’t 
help it. You know how you’d feel if you 
were alone in a strange house and a mys- 
terious noise startled you? All tight and 
goose fleshy? That’s the way I feel all the 
time. I can’t get over it. I—I—” 

His grip on her hand tightened. 

“Cut it!” she commanded sharply. 
“ Come out of it, kid.” She leaned toward 
him. Her voice was tense. There was @ 
note of alarm in it. “Listen, Juan: did 
you see anything that started this trouble? 
Anybody?” 

“No,” he answered positively. “ It—it 
just hit me.” 

She smiled, relieved, and leaned back. 

“Now, listen close while I tell you what 
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ails you,” she said. “ Then it won’t ail 
you any more. See?” 

Slangily, banteringly, she told him what 
she had told Chadwick, her theory that the 
part he was playing, the atmosphere, and 
the story of the picture, had brought to life 
old terrors planted in his mind by his early 
environment and experiences. He listened, 
interested, half convinced, relieved. 

“ And ‘that’s that,” she said in conclu- 
sion. “ All a lot of bunk, kid. Snap out 
of it. Ill wait in the library while you 
shuck yourself into your  street-going 
clothes, and you’ll take me to dinner some 
place where we can dance and look at the 
bright lights and laugh right out loud at 
all these terrible shadows you’ve been lying 
here shivering about. While I’m waiting 
I'll phone Buck Chadwick to get ready to 
shoot, and to-morrow morning you'll be 
out there on the lot doing your stuff and 
wondering how you ever came to be such 
a simp that you got scared by your own 
acting. Hop to it.” 

She arose. He held her hand tightly, 
and looked up at her imploringly. 

“T love you,” he said. “ Helen. Please! 
Won’t you ever—” 

“ That’s out!” she interrupted sharply. 

For an instant her eyes were hard, then 
she smiled again, shaking a warning finger 
at him. 

“Little boy mustn’t!” she said mock- 
ingly. ‘‘ Behave yourself now!” 

Juan smiled in spite of himself. 

“ You're a witch,” he declared. “ What- 
ever it was that made me afraid, you’ve 
banished it. Will you do just one thing 
for me?” 

“Probably not,” she answered lightly. 
“What is it?” 

“ Will you come out to the lot with me 
in the morning when I—” 

“Sure,” she promised. “ Absolutely.” 

“T'll feel sure of myself if—if you will,” 
he said. “ Everything seems all right when 
you’re with me. I—” 

“Up you get,” she interrupted. ‘“ No 
More tremolo talk. Get dressed while I fire 
this sap doctor who’s waiting outside, won- 
dering when you are going to die, and why, 
and telephone Buck.” 

She smiled, grimaced impishly, and- was 
gone. 

“Pack up your pills and beat it,” she 
id abruptly to the physician who awaited 
her in the library. 

He stared, astonished. 
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“On your way,” she continued briskly, 
making a shooing motion with her hands 
as she sat down and took up the telephone. 
“ Your patient’s getting dressed. He’s go- 
ing to take me to dinner.” 

“ But, my dear young lady—” the doc- 
tor began in protest. 

“ Out,” she cut him off, manipulating the 
dial on the automatic phone. “ You're a 
nice boy, and I hope you do well, but you’re 
through here.” 

She lifted the telephone and spoke: 

“ Hello, Buck? Helen Webley. Get 
your people together. Juan will be on the 
lot in the morning. Ready to go. Yes. 
Absolutely.” 

XIX 


A THOUSAND rehearsed extras, all in 
Mexican costume, were ready to go. There 
were hundreds of horses. Camera towers 
were in place. Assistant directors scurried 
about, giving final instructions. 

Juan Morales, tense, but steady and de- 
termined, was standing under a huge sun 
umbrella near the director’s platform. 
Helen Webley, seated on a camp chair be- 
side him, cool, lovely, gracefully smoking a 
cigarette, watched the bustle of preparation 
with amused, cynical eyes. 

A full hot sun scorched the scene, which 
was the back lot of the Kaylox studio. The 
action of the big charge scene of the battle 
sequence was about to begin. 

The opposing armies were herded into 
formation. Looking at them through the 
eyes of the various cameras, one saw only 
Mexico and Mexicans, a Mexico of turmoil 
and bloodshed, horses and soldiers, guns 
and swords, high crowned hats and serapes. 
The familiar prosaic buildings of the studio 
were only a little way off, but none of them 
showed through the eyes of the cameras, 
Only a bit of Mexico was visible through 
them—Mexico and Mexicans in fighting 
array. 

Buck Chadwick descended from the di- 
rector’s platform, a huge megaphone hang- 
ing from a thong about his wrist. 

“All set, kid,” he said to Juan with 
forced geniality. ‘“ How do you feel?” 

“Tl go through,” Juan promised. 

Buck clapped him on the shoulder. 

“°At’s the talk, boy,” he crowed. “ Get 
aboard that horse of yours now, and we'll 
shoot.” 

He climbed back upon his platform. 
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“ T don’t know if I can make it,” he con- 
fessed in a whisper. ‘“I—I’m scared. I 
don’t know why, but—” 

She smiled up at him. 

“With me here?” she said mockingly. 
“You told me if I’d just come out on the 
lot with you—” 

Juan bent close and searched her eyes. 
They were steady, hard, inscrutable. They 
promised nothing, explained nothing. He 
stood suddenly erect and laughed gayly, 
recklessly. 

“Let’s go!” he called in a loud, round 
tone, running to his horse and vaulting into 
the saddle. “ Get it, Buck. Get all. This 
is going to be good!” 

Laughing, riding joyously, he reined and 
spurred his spirited black mount into posi- 
tion in front of the picturesque cavalry 
that he was to lead in the mock charge, 
whipped out his saber and swung it over- 
head with a gallant flourish. 

“ All ready!” he shouted exultantly. 
“Let’s have it!” 

XX 


Buck CHADWICK, crouched on his plat- 
form like a football cheer leader, shouted 
the word, and the line of warrior horsemen 
exploded into movement, shouting, shoot- 
ing, waving sabers. 

Juan Morales was in the lead, half turned 
in his saddle, beckoning them on with his 
high-held blade, roaring out a battle cry 
unheard in the drumming thunder of hoofs, 
his face transformed by an expression of 
fanatic exaltation, a desert soldier in ac- 
tion, a Mexican rebel riding in ecstasy to 
doom or glory, a patriot gambling his life 
on the battlefield for death or deliverance. 

In that moment the youth was, in all 
‘apparent truth, the impossibly glorious, fer- 
vent figure his exiled old aunt and uncle 
had seen so often in their fantastic dreams, 
the magic figure for whose arrival old Pan- 
cho Baca had waited confidently for so 
many wild, weary years. 

Old Pancho was there to see. He lay 
hidden in an intricacy of weathered scant- 
lings and torn canvas and old plaster work, 
high up in a long unused palace set bor- 
dering the back lot. 

He was watching, a withered, leather- 
faced, bent skeleton of a seemingly senile 
old man clad in torn and dusty rags. The 
eye, though, that looked out along the rifle 
barrel was keen and clear; the finger on 
the trigger was steady and unhurried; it 
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squeezed the curved fang of steel slowly, 
caressingly, surely. 

A smoke puff flared forth from the un- 
wavering muzzle, a report added its meas- 
ure of sound to the din of battle below, and 
was lost in it. 

The gay, gallant, hard-riding figure of 
Juan Morales snapped suddenly, startlingly 
backward, stiff, straight, arms upflung, and 
then, as suddenly, sagged, toppled to the 
left, crashed to the ground, and was lost 
to view under the uncheckable wave of 
horsemen that swept over it. 

Old Pancho muttered a sentence of two 
words as he stowed the rifle in a dark re- 
cess in the plaster formation of the old set 
and began making his weak, uncertain way ° 
to the ground. 

“For Mexico,” he said. 

A weather-rotted scantling gave under 
his feet. He fell, clutched for a hand 
hold, missed, and went hurtling down, land- 
ing hard near where he had laid aside the 
canvas sack and steel pointed stick for a 
deadlier tool. Where he landed he lay, a 
queer, limp bundle of rags. The weak spark 
of stubborn life was out at last. 


XXI 


HELEN WEBLEY was ahead of every one 
in getting to Juan Morales. She knelt in 
the dust and gravel, and raised his head to 
her breast. There was a bullet hole through 
his neck. A prancing hoof had struck him 
full in the face. 

The girl sobbed once, one harsh, rending 
breath of anguish. Then, cool and efficient, 
she bent her head to catch the beat of his 
heart—and heard it. 

“ He’s alive,” she said calmly to Buck 
Chadwick when he rushed up. “An am- 
bulance! A doctor! Quick! Hurry, you 
damned idiot! Don’t stand there gawking. 
Ambulance! Doctor! Quick!” 

Until the doctor and the ambulance ar- 
rived, she knelt there in the dirt, holding 
the boy tight to her breast, keeping the cu- 
rious extras, and the members of the cast 
who wanted to help and couldn’t, at a dis- 
tance with a bitter, steady snarl of threats. 
She rode with him in the ambulance, dry- 
eyed and silent, and followed him into the 
operating room in spite of the doctors and 
attendants. 

The surgeon in charge shook his head 
after a brief examination. 

“He can’t live,” he told Helen, flatly. 

“ The hell he can’t,” she said stormily. 
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The surgeon considered. 

“ There’s one chance in a thousand,” he 
admitted. 

“ One’s enough,” Helen said calmly. 


XXII 


THEY cut “The Patriot” to make a 
tragedy, a powerful picture in which the 
end of the star came suddenly, startlingly, 
when he was killed leading a charge, shot 
from his horse to disappear in the dust 
under the hoofs of the racing mounts be- 
hind him. 

The night it opened in New York, Juan 
Morales and his wife sat together before 
an open fire in the big, low-ceilinged liv- 
ing room of a bungalow in a remote high 
spot in the Sierras. The cheery crackle of 
the log fire came to them, the weird, surf- 
like swish of wind in the conifers outside— 
and silence. 

Juan was still weak, but gaining daily. 
He would be well in time, but the silver 
sheet would never know his face again. 
The sharp hoof that had struck him had 
left scars that no art of make-up could hide 
sufficiently from the merciless eye of the 
camera. ; 

He reclined in an easy-chair, eyes half 
closed, staring into the flames. Helen, sit- 
ting beside him, looked at her wrist watch. 

THE 


“ They’re just about starting the picture 
on Broadway,” she said abruptly. “ Do 
you wish you were there?” 

Juan smiled and shook his head. He 
reached out and took her hand. 

“T can’t even work up a small sigh of 
regret about it,” he declared. “I’ve got 
you. Anybody who wants anything else 
can have it.” 

She stood up and bent to kiss him. Then 
she slipped to the floor at his side and laid 
her head on his knee. 

“ Just you and I,” he went on, stroking 
her head. “ Like this. Forever and ever.” 

She lifted her head and smiled up at 
him. 

“You're right this time,” she said ear- 
nestly. “It’s in the rules now. We’ve 
come through somehow, you and I, come 
through folly and weakness, and come to- 
gether at last. Forever and ever.” 

Her lips quivered. Tears came into her 
eyes, and flooded down over her cheeks. 

“Why, honey!” Juan said, alarmed. “I 
never saw you cry before.” 

“T n-never did,” she sobbed. ‘“ N-not 
since I w-was a kid.” She laughed tremu- 
lously, crying at the same time. ‘“ Y-you 
might as w-well get used to it, Juan, ’cause 
I’m happy, now, and I’m g-going to c-cry 
whenever I f-feel like it.” 

END 





CHOICE 


PEACE came my way, 
And wished to wed; 

I thought him gray 
And dim and dead. 


One drifted by 

Whose name was Joy; 
He was a sly 

And fickle boy. 


One stays with me 

Whose name is Sorrow; 
I hope that he 

Will go to-morrow! 


If I can find 
Peace, dull and dim, 
I'll change my mind, 
And marry him. 


Mella Russell McCallum 








MADELINE HOLLAND HAS A TRYING HOUR WHEN SHE SEES 


HER MIDDLE-AGED HUSBAND ATTRACTED BY A 
YOUNGER AND PRETTIER RIVAL 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


room, closing the door carefully 

behind her. A shaft of sun came 
through the skylight, but beyond that 
bright bar the hall was dim and very quiet, 
for her footsteps made no sound on the 
thick carpet. She stood there for a mo- 
ment, as if listening. A tall woman she 
was, straight and slender, with a proudly 
carried head and a proud and serene face. 
She did not look her fifty years, but she felt 
them this morning. 

She listened, but she heard nothing, and 
presently she went on through the warm 
patch of sunshine that for an instant 
brightened the smooth blackness of her 
hair. At the head of the stairs she heard 
a sound of life. Some one was coming up 
from the basement, breathing hard and 
walking heavily, and accompanied by a 
pleasant little jingling of china and silver. 

Mrs. Holland began to descend, and half- 
way down the flight she met Hilda, carry- 
ing a tray. 

“T’'ll take it to Miss Joyce, Hilda,” she 
- said. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Hilda firmly. 
* Don’t you bother.” 

“I'd like to, Hilda,” returned Mrs. Hol- 
land with equal firmness. 

“It’s too heavy, ma’am.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Holland. 

Her hands, cool and slender, grasped the 
tray and came into contact with Hilda’s 
roughened fingers; and Hilda, the vassal, 
was somehow shocked by this. 

“ All right, ma’am,” she agreed. 


M* HOLLAND came out of her 


Mrs. Holland took the tray and turned © 


“back. She heard a miserable little sniffle 
from Hilda, but she dared not take notice 
of it. She was not prepared to give con- 
solation to other people this morning. 


She set the tray down on the floor, and 
opened one of those closed doors. It was 
like another world in there, bright with sun, 
and a breeze rioting through, setting in mo- 
tion all the charming disorder there—rib- 
bons and silks and tissue paper in half open 
boxes, gay and frivolous things hanging 
over the backs of chairs. It was a very 
untidy room, but Mrs. Holland knew it 
would never be like this again. After to- 
day it would be a neat, quiet, empty room. 

She closed the window, and then went 
over to the bedside. Joyce lay there, with 
the sheet huddled about her so that only 
the top of her rough, bright head was visi- 
ble. Mrs. Holland touched her shoulder. 

“ Wake up, child!” she said. 

She forced herself to stand there and to 
greet Joyce cheerfully on this last morning. 

“ Here’s your breakfast, you lazy little 
thing,” she added. 

Joyce sat up, dazed and heavy-eyed. 
Mrs. Holland held out a dressing gown, 
and the girl slipped her arms into it with 
a childlike passivity. 

“Tt’s a beautiful day,” said Mrs. Hol- 
land. ‘ You couldn’t have a better day.” 

Suddenly Joyce awoke. Her dark eyes 
widened, and over her face stole a shadow 
—a look so tender, so lovely, that Mrs. 
Holland was obliged to turn away to bend 
over the tray. 

“Don’t let the toast get cold, child,” 
she said. 

Joyce did not speak, and when Mrs. 
Holland turned toward her again she saw 
tears in her child’s steady, shining eyes. 


“ Joyce,” she said, “my dear, my deat, © | 


let’s make this a very happy, a very won- 
derful day!” 

They looked at each other, and Joyce’s 
lip quivered, but Mrs. Holland still smiled. 






























































“J must bear this,” she told herself. “TI 
must, and I can.” 

She pulled the table close to the bedside, 
poured out a cup of coffee, and put cream 
and sugar into it, just as Joyce always liked 
it. Then she lifted the silver cover from 
the toast. 

“Poor Hilda was so disappointed!” she 
said. “She wanted to bring the tray her- 
self. Come now, my pet! There, there!” 

Joyce’s eyes were still fixed upon her 
mother’s face. 

“This won’t do!” said Mrs. Holland, 
and then, with that gracious gayety which 
so few were ever permitted to see in her, 
she tied a napkin about the girl’s neck and 
began to feed her—a spoonful of coffee, a 
bit of toast, a spoonful of coffee. 

“Spoiled little thing!” she scolded. 
“Naughty little thing, when there’s so 
much to be done to-day!” 

“T know it!” cried Joyce, sitting up 
straight. ‘Mother, what shall we do 
about old Mrs. Marriott’s candlesticks? 
When she comes and doesn’t see them with 
the other presents, she’ll be so frightfully 
hurt!” 

“T found them last night in a hat box,” 
replied Mrs. Holland, laughing. 

“And, mother, suppose the jeweler 
hasn’t got that new clasp ready?” 

“ Your father’s going there as soon as he 
has had breakfast. He told me to tell you 
that if that clasp isn’t ready, he’ll buy you 
another necklace.” 

“ But I want the one that daddy picked 
out! I—oh, mother!” 

The girl stretched out her arms, with 
tears raining down her face; but for an in- 
stant Mrs. Holland did not respond. She 
stood motionless, with an odd, stony look, 
as if beyond measure affronted by those 
tears. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried in her heart. 
“ How can I stand this?” 

“ Mother!” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, took 
her child in her arms, and stroked the ruf- 
fled head that lay against her breast. 

“Don’t, my darling,” she said gently. 
“Tt’s not right. It’s not kind to Nick.” 

“T c-can’t help it,” Joyce answered in a 
stifled voice. ‘ You and daddy—my own 
darling people—” 

“You must help it, my sweetheart. 
You’ve eaten nothing at all. I’m going to 
run your bath, now, and afterward Hilda 
will bring you some hot coffee and toast.” 
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She disengaged the clinging arms from 
about her neck, and took both the girl’s 
hands in her own. She looked steadfastly 
into her child’s face, and still smiled. 

“Don’t be so naughty!” she said. 
“There! Sit up and read your letters until 
the bath’s run.” 

The tiled bathroom was dazzling in the 
sunlight. The nickel fittings flashed like 
silver, and the water filling the tub was a 
wonderful translucent green. 

“Mother!” Joyce called out. “ Uncle 
Thomas has sent a check and an awfully 
sweet letter!” 

Mrs. Holland pretended not to hear. 
She could not speak just then. She sat on 
the edge of the tub, staring down into the 
shimmering, greenish water, and even her 
child’s voice sounded very far away. The 
last moment was almost here. In a few 
hours Joyce would be gone. 

“T must not spoil her day,” she thought. 
“T’ve got to be brave, just until she goes; 
and then—then I don’t care.” 

The water had risen high enough. She 
turned off the tap and went back into the 
bedroom. — 

“* All ready!” she said cheerfully. “ Don’t 
dawdle, sweetheart.” 

“T won’t, mother,” Joyce promised. 

She had dried her tears, now. She was 
very grave, but quite composed. 

“That’s exactly how she looked when 
she went to apologize to grandma for los- 
ing the family photographs,” thought Mrs. 
Holland. “ She was a tiny girl, then, and 
she was wearing that funny little plaid 
dress. She doesn’t look any older now. 
She’s so young—so young!” 

She crossed the room briskly, opened 
the door, smiled back over her shoulder, 
and stepped out into the dim, silent hall. 
It seemed to her that the house had grown 
terribly old, a pompous, dull old house. 
She went down the stairs slowly, for she 
was old, too. Her life was finished. Joyce 
was going away. 

Il 


HILpA was serving breakfast in the base- 
ment dining room this morning, leaving the 
upper floor to the caterer’s men. That. 
basement room had not been used since 
Joyce was a small girl and Mrs. Holland a 
young and very anxious mother. She had 
had no one to help her then except Hilda, 
and Hilda couldn’t be expected to go up 
and down stairs with the dishes. 
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How different it had all been in those 
days—such a busy, eager sort of life, with 
herself and Hilda always doing something 
for the baby! She remembered other 
sunny mornings like this, and both of them 
in the kitchen, Hilda ironing little white 
dresses, while she prepared barley water 
for the precious bottles. Now there was 
a cook in the kitchen; a competent woman, 
but a trifle forbidding—a stranger, not a 
friend like Hilda. Everything was changed. 

Frank was sitting at the table, a news- 
paper propped up before him. 

“Oh, hello, Madeline!” he said with a 
vague sort of amiability. ‘“ How’s every- 
thing going, eh?” 

“ All right, thank you, Frank,” she re- 
plied, quietly. . 

As she sat down, he put aside the news- 
paper; but, after all, he found nothing to 
| say. All he could think of this morning was 
| Joyce, and he was afraid to mention her. 
“Might upset Madeline,” he thought. 

To be sure, it was a good many years 
since he had seen his wife at all upset. A 
quiet and dignified woman, she was, never 
at a loss; but this morning there was some- 
thing about her that disquieted him. 

‘IT remember how it used to be,” he 
thought, “ when Joyce was a baby. That 
time when there was a blizzard, and the 
milkman didn’t come—Lord, she was al- 
most wild! I had to go out in the storm 
to see what I could do. Couldn’t get milk 
anywhere, and I didn’t dare to go home and 
tell her so.” 

He smiled a little at the memory of that 
very good-natured young husband, strug- 
gling through the blizzard in a vain search 
for milk. In the end he had gone to their 
family doctor. The doctor had laughed at 
_ him and told him to use condensed milk, 
_. and had written down directions on a piece 
of paper. Then Frank had gone home to 
find them all crying—Madeline and Hilda 
and the baby. 

Mrs. Holland saw her husband's smile, 
and it did not please her. It was so easy 
for Frank to smile, so easy for his nimble 
mind to turn away from anything disagree- 
able and go off upon another tack! She 
knew very well that his heart ached at the 
thought of losing Joyce. He had suffered 
and would suffer from that; but he could 
forget for a time, and she could not. 

He had always been like that. There 
‘was gray in his hair, and he had grown 
much stouter—a big man, a handsome, jo- 
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vial sort of Porthos, in place of the slender 
and romantic young fellow he had been; 
but he was changed in no other way. As 
he smiled, he had raised his hand to his 
mustache in a gesture that was familiar to 
her. It meant that something had amused 
him. -He was not thinking about Joyce, 
because that would disturb him, and he did 
not like to be disturbed. 

“Oh, life’s too short to worry!” he was 
fond of saying. 

Sometimes the anxious young mother 
had found consolation in that debonair 
phrase, but to-day it seemed heartless and 
false. Life too short? It was the mon- 
strous length of life that appalled her now. 
Twenty years more to her allotted span— 
twenty years, and they might be all empty, 
all useless. 

Her divinely appointed work in the 
world had been to bear and to rear her 
child, and now it was done. Joyce was go- 
ing away to a new life of her own in a dis- 
tant city, and she no longer needed her 
mother. Nobody needed Madeline Hol- 
land any more—certainly not Frank. He 
loved her, but he was a remarkably inde- 
pendent creature, quite sufficient unto him- 
self in his own cheerful fashion. 

She looked across the table at him. He 
was a little downcast for the moment, but 
as he caught her eye he smiled. He had 
finished his breakfast. He rose, came round 
the table to her, and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Well, old girl!” he said. ‘“ Here we 
are, eh? Day’s come at last! Thing is, 
she’s got a good man—fine fellow. She’ll 
be happy, eh?” : 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Holland. 

But her own words and her husband’s 
words had no meaning at all this morning. 


‘She had always hoped that Joyce would 


marry. Nick was a dear boy, and Joyce 
would be happy with him. If Joyce were 
happy, she, too, ought to be happy. 

“ Only—oh, I’m a selfish woman!” she 
thought. “A selfish, selfish woman! For 
I can’t be happy—not without my child, 
my baby, my one child. I don’t want to 
live without my child!” 

Frank was speaking. She did not hear 
his words, for his voice sounded faint and 
far off, but she was grateful to him for his 
kindliness, and she looked up into his face 
with a smile. 

He patted her shoulder. 

“T know, old girl, I know,” he said. 

















“I’m sorry! Well, I'll be off, now—some 
things to see about.” 

She heard him go out of the room, and 
heard his heavy tread on the stairs. Half- 
way up the flight he stopped, and struck a 
match, and the scent of tobacco smoke 
drifted down to her. He had “ things to 
see about ”—he had his business, his many 
friends, his club. His life would go on as 
usual, but hers was ended. Her work was 
done. 

She got up and crossed the room to the 
battered old high chair that had been 
Joyce’s. For a moment she thought she 
would sink on her knees before it, press her 
lips against the rung where scuffling little 
feet had worn away the paint, close her 
eyes, and let the black and bitter tide of 
pain close over her head; but the hour had 
not come yet. Joyce still needed her for a 
few hours more. 

III 


THERE was the strangeness of a dream 
about it. Madeline Holland stood there 
and smiled and chatted with her guests, and 
nobody looked at her curiously, nobody 
suspected her anguish. It was incredible, 
inhuman, unreal. 

There was a slight confusion in the hall. 
Looking across the crowded room, she saw 
the chauffeur and another young fellow 
bringing down Joyce’s trunks to the car 
that waited outside. It was over. Joyce 
was married—only it didn’t seem real yet. 

Even in the church it hadn’t seemed real. 
Madeline had been preoccupied, distrait, 
her mind filled with the stupidest little 
thoughts. The caterer’s men had been a 
little late. No one had remembered to 
‘thank old Mrs. Marriott for her candle- 
sticks, and she looked affronted. Would 
Hilda be sure to stitch the collar and cuffs 
on that jersey dress before she packed it? 

There was Frank standing before the al- 
tar; and he and Joyce and Nick all looked 
so strange, so pale, so grave, so unfamiliar. 
Joyce’s veil was a little too long. It was 
the veil that Madeline had worn at her own 
wedding, but the fashion had changed so! 

No, the whole thing hadn’t been real. It 
was a dream, like all these last days, when 
she had gone shopping with Joyce, when 
people had always been coming and going 
in the house, and presents arriving, with 
such a queer, excited sort of gayety in the 
air, and so much to be done. There had 
been no time to think. 
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She wasn’t really thinking now — only 
waiting, in a daze, for that last moment 
which she knew she could not endure. The 
perfume of the roses made her feel a little 
faint. There were roses everywhere, the 
breeze from the open windows made a soft 
stir among them, and the petals floated 
down silently upon the carpet. 

The big dining room had lost its look of 
solemn formality. It was thronged with 
people, and filled with the sound of gay, 
light voices and little muffled clinkings of 
silver on china. When a lull came in the 
talk, Mrs. Holland could hear the familiar 
noises of the city streets, of daily life go- 
ing on out there in the heat and dust of the 
June day. Unreal, all of it! 

She remembered a children’s party, here 
in this very room, years and years ago, yet 
a hundred times more real than this. It 
was a dreadful failure, for Joyce had been 
the worst of young hostesses—such an ab- 
surd, impulsive little thing! She had de- 
voted herself entirely to a rather obnoxious 
little girl with blond pigtails and a smug 
face. She had neglected all her other 
guests, even quarreling with them in de- 
fense of this idolized creature; and after- 
ward she had been so sorry. She had knelt 
in her mother’s lap, with tears running 
down her flushed face into Mrs. Holland’s 
neck, and their arms clasped tight about 
each other. 

“It’s so—so awful hard to be polite!” 
Joyce had sobbed. 

But really it wasn’t. Mrs. Holland 
found it easy enough to be polite, even 
cheerful, with that last moment drawing 
nearer and nearer. Mrs. Marriott was giv- 
ing her an account of her grandson’s wed- 
ding in California. 

“In a bower of roses!” concluded the old 
lady, with a triumphant glance at Mrs. 
Holland’s mere bowls and jars. 

“That must have been very pretty,” said 
Mrs. Holland. 

“‘ It was beautiful!” the old lady correct- 
ed her, rather severely. 

She went on talking, but Mrs. Holland 
no longer heard her, for some one had 
touched the piano in the drawing-room— 
a little chain of arpeggios like a sweet and 
drawling voice. It hurt her to hear it, for 
she did not want any one else to touch that 
piano. She remembered Joyce, so straight 
and correct, her long braid hanging down 
her back, playing her new pieces for her 
mother and father. Such funny, sprightly 
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"pieces they were—‘“ The Bullfrogs’ Carni- 
_ val,” “The Elfin Schottische,” “ Romping 
~~ in the Barn”; and so earnestly, so heavily, 
so determinedly were they played by the 
blunt little fingers! 

No, that surely was not Joyce’s touch. 
Madeline wanted to know who it could be, 
sitting there in Joyce’s place. 

Skillfully she maneuvered the talkative 
old lady to the center of the room, where 
she could look through the open doorway 
into the drawing-room, and there she saw 
her—a little blond creature with the fragile 
figure of a child. She was a pretty girl, 
very young, and a little pitiful in her flimsy 
silk dress, sleeveless and short-skirted; but 
Mrs. Holland saw no pathos in her at that 
minute, for Frank Holland was standing 
beside her, looking down at her with an air 
of bland indulgence. 

The blond girl touched the keys again, 
and then she raised her eyes to Frank’s face 
with a languishing smile. She spoke, and 
he raised his hand to his mustache with 
that familiar gesture. 

“ He’s flattered!” thought Mrs. Holland. 

She forgot all about Mrs. Marriott, and 
stood staring over the old lady’s head at 
the pitiful scene—Frank so pleased and 
flattered by that silly, vulgar little thing. 

“ Madeline,” said old Mrs. Marriott, 
“who’s that young woman talking to 
Frank? I never set eyes on her before.” 

“She’s poor Stella’s daughter,” replied 
Mrs. Holland. “I thought I ought to ask 
them.” 

“¢ Humph!” said the old lady thoughtful- 
~ ly. “Stella here?” 

“ No—only the girl.” 
“ Humph!” said the old lady again, and 
was silent. 

She remembered Stella very well—a 
cousin of Madeline’s, a pale, silent girl, mu- 
lishly obstinate, who had taken a fancy to 
aman against whom all her family and her 
friends had warned her. She had been 
bent upon marrying him, had married him, 
and had vanished into a forlorn limbo. 

“And that’s her child,” observed old 
Mrs. Marriott. “A saucy chit, I should 
call her!” 

“ Mother!” said a voice beside Madeline, 
and she looked up to see Joyce’s husband. 

It was the first time he had ever called 
her that, and in her heart she winced at 
the word on his lips. It was hard for him 
to say it—she could see that. His honest 
‘young face had flushed, and his voice was 
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not very steady. He was a little in awe of 
the grave and quiet Mrs. Holland, and yet 
he was doggedly determined to say what 
he wanted to say. 

“ T’1l—T’ll do my best,” he said. ‘“ She’s 
so fond of you, and she’s always been so 
happy with you, but I—I’ll try to make her 
happy. T’ll—” 

Mrs. Holland held out her hand, and he 
seized it in a nervous grasp. 

“ There’s no reason in the world why you 
shouldn’t both be very happy, dear boy,” 
she said earnestly. ‘ You’re both—” 

She stopped, because Joyce had come. 
The last minute was here. She looked at 
her daughter, but that beloved and wonder- 
ful face swam in a haze before her. 

“ Mother!” cried Joyce. ‘“ Oh, mother!” 

She threw her arms about her mother, 
and for a moment they clung to each other, 
forgetting everything else in the world. 
Mrs. Holland felt her child’s tears warm 
on her cheek, felt the poor, eager young 
heart beat against her own. This was the 
last moment—and she could endure it. 
Shaken by a tenderness that was anguish, 
she could think quite clearly, could tell her- 
self that her feeling was wrong, could de- 
tach herself from those clinging arms. 

“ This will never do!” she cried. “ We 
mustn’t be so silly, must we?” 

Her steady, smiling eyes were fixed upon 
her child. There was not the faintest 
shadow on her face, not the least tremor 
in her voice. There was nothing in her 
heart but the one passionate wish that 
Joyce should go away untroubled and hap- 
py, to begin her new life. 

For a moment Joyce wavered, ready to 
fly once more into those faithful arms. 
Then, with a laugh that was half a sob, she 
gave her mother one more kiss—and was 
gone. 

Mrs. Holland went out with the others 
and stood on the top step in a cheerful, ex- 
cited group. As Joyce leaned out of the 
car, her mother had a last glimpse of her 
face, her eyes soft with tears, a trembling 
smile on her lips. Then the car started. 
Everything was over. Joyce was gone. 


IV 


Tue front door had closed after the last 
of the guests. Mrs. Holland stood in the 
hall for a long moment, staring blankly at 
the closed door, and turned toward the ; 
stairs. The caterer’s men were busy in the 
dining room. She stopped to look at the 
























glad that they were here, glad of any bustle 
or stir that postponed the hour when ordi- 
nary daily life should begin. After all, 
Joyce’s going away was not the intolerable 
moment. That would come when she 
would have to take up her life without 
Joyce. 

At the foot of the stairs she met Hilda. 

“Go up in the sewing room, ma’am,” 
said Hilda in a stern, almost threatening 
voice. “I'll bring you up a nice hot cup 
of tea. You never ate a mouthful of all 
that fancy stuff, and you need something.” 

“T really should like a cup of tea,” Mrs. 
Holland replied gratefully. 

She climbed the stairs slowly, not be- 
cause she was weary, but because there 
was so much time before her. The door of 
the sewing room was open, and Hilda had 
drawn up a chair to the folding tablee It 
looked comfortable there in the ugly, fa- 
miliar little room, with the sun pouring in 
across the faded carpet. As she went in, 
she saw a pin on the floor, glinting silvery 
bright in the sun’s path, and she stooped to 
pick it up. 

“See a pin and pick it up, and all the 
day you'll have good luck ”—that was 
what Miss Brown, the dressmaker, used to 
say to Joyce, and Joyce, as a tiny girl, used 
to trot about the room, her head bent, her 
hair falling over her eyes, earnestly looking 
for pins. 

Mrs. Holland smiled, remembering a 
shocking episode. She had promised the 
child five cents a dozen for all the pins she 
picked up, and so many, many dozens had 
been recovered from the floor that day— 
an abnormal quantity. Before she went to 
sleep that night, Joyce had confessed her 
crime. She had secretly emptied Miss 
Brown’s papers of pins upon the floor. 
Poor, contrite little Joyce! 

Over in the corner stood a dress form— 
@ pompous thing with a marvelously round- 
ed figure. ‘Aunt Sarah,” Joyce used to 
call it, very disrespectfully. Only yester- 
day a skirt of Joyce’s had hung on it. No 
Joyce now, no more of her laughter, no 
more of her dear voice! 

A heavy and deliberate tread was com- 
ing along the hall. It was Frank. Made- 
line did not want to talk to him, or to any 
one, just then, but of course he would come. 
Whenever he was at home in the daytime, 
away from his beloved office, he was always 
a little forlorn, inclined to follow her about 
from room to room. 
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“Hello!” he said from the doorway. 
“So here you are, eh? Resting?” 

“Come in, Frank,” she invited. 
da’s going to bring up tea.” 

“ Tea!” he repeated, with his big, hearty 
laugh. “ Why, my dear girl, I’m full of 
paté de foie gras, and lobster salad, and 
café parfait, and all the rest of it! Ca- 
terer did pretty well, don’t you think?” 

He came in and sat down in a queer, 
old-fashioned rocking-chair, with an anti- 
macassar tied to its back with faded rib- 
bons. Such an incongruous figure he was 
in a sewing room, this big, handsome man 
in his morning coat, with spats, and a white 
gardenia in his buttonhole! He was smok- 
ing a cigar, and was enjoying it. He 
crossed his legs and leaned back, and Mrs. 
Holland smiled at the sight of the scarlet 
ribbons of the antimacassar peeping coyly 
over his broad shoulder. 

He was glad to see her smile. 

“That’s the idea!” he said. “ Thing is, 
not to mope. First day or two—pretty 
hard, without the little girl. Thing is, to 
distract your mind. It’s early. Plenty of 
time for a matinée. I'll telephone for a 
couple of seats at the Palace. You drink 
your tea and then get your hat on. That’s 
right, Hilda! Tea—that’s what Mrs. Hol- 
land needs!” 

But Hilda was not responsive to his good 
humor just now. Her eyes and nose were 
red, and her blunt face wore an expression 
of angry defiance. She poured out a cup 
of tea and set it before Mrs. Holland in 
stony silence. She was suffering, this faith- 
ful heart, and it was her own grief that 
she defied. She had loved Joyce so, and 
she missed her so greatly! 

Holland watched his wife in silence for 
a time. 

“ By the way,” he said, “ that Johnson 
girl, you know—” 

Mrs. Holland glanced up, in nowise de- 
ceived by his casual tone. 

“Who? Stella’s daughter?” 

“Yes. Er—pathetic case, don’t you 
think?” 

“TI don’t know much about her,” replied 
Mrs. Holland dryly. 

“Well, it seems to me—I was talking to 
her—as far as I can see, a very pathetic 
case.” 

He paused, and Mrs, Holland regarded 
him with a faint smile. His manner was 
apologetic, but he was pleased with him- 
self. His hand was raised to his mustache, 
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| and he was looking down at the floor with 

a modest air. 

- Thing is,” he went on, “she wants to 

| bea musician. She’s studied, but—present 

| circumstances—family had to sell their pi- 

| ano last month. That’s pretty hard, isn’t 

| it, my dear?” , 

' “Qh, very,” murmured Mrs. Holland. 

“ She said that when she saw the piano 

| here, she couldn’t keep her hands off it. 

| That’s hard luck, isn’t it?” 

_ “TJ suppose so.” 

Again he paused for some time. 

E “I’m afraid,” he said, “ that I—vwell, 

_ that perhaps you won’t approve—” 

“ Why? What did you do?” 

_ “Qn the spur of the moment, my 
dear—” 

“ What was it, Frank?” Madeline de- 
manded, with a trace of impatience. 

_ “Well,” he said, “I told her—said she 
- could come here and practice—arrange 
with you—when it wouldn’t bother you.” 

“What?” she cried. “ You—” 

Then she stopped short, because of the 
look she saw on his face—a little guilty, 
but pleased. 

; “TI was afraid you wouldn’t like it,” he 
» said. 
: If she said she didn’t like it, he would 
| be still more pleased. He would think she 
_-was jealous. 
: “I don’t mind at all, Frank,” she told 
_ him pleasantly. 
x “Qh!” said he, somewhat taken aback. 
_ “Very good of you, my dear!” He rose 
and went toward the door. 
we're going out this afternoon,” he added, 
. “why not—well, why net let her begin 
_ to-day, eh?” 
Mrs. Holland had also risen. 
4 “TI suppose you told her she could come 
this afternoon?” 
Frank was not very happy now. 
“Simply mentioned that we’d be out, 
and that—well, I didn’t think her practic- 
_ ing would bother any one, you see.” 

““'Yes—I see!” said Mrs. Holland. 

He lingered in the doorway, as if there 
_ were something else he wanted to say; but 
'. whatever it may have been, he decided 
_ against voicing it. 
| “Then you'll get on your bonnet and 

- shawl, eh?” he suggested. 

She smiled affably, and off he went. 

Mrs. Holland sat very still, listening to 
his footsteps going down the hall. Her 
heart was filled with anger. 
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“On his own daughter’s wedding day!” 
she thought. “A girl younger than Joyce 
—a silly, artful little thing like that! Of 
course, she’s laughing at him. Very well— 
let her! I shan’t try to stop him. He can 
make himself just as ridiculous as he likes!” 

She poured herself another cup of tea, 
and ate the toast that Hilda had brought 
with her. Anger had given her an appetite 
and a sort of energy. Mope? Not she! 

As she went to dress, she passed the 
closed door of Joyce’s room, with only a 
‘strange little qualm that was like the warn- 
ing of a neuralgic pain. Later would come 
the moment for the full realization of her 
loss. Just now she had an important task 
to perform. She had to dress so that she 
would look her best. She had to appear 
before Frank in the most nonchalant and 
pleasant humor. She had to show him that 
she wasn’t at all angry, and didn’t care in 







' the least how absurd he was about poor 


Stella’s daughter. 

She succeeded. That is, she was so very, 
very polite and casual that Frank was 
somewhat dismayed. His intention had 
been to cheer her up, and she gave him no 
chance for that. She never mentioned 
Joyce, she never once looked downcast, but 
kept her eyes fixed upon the stage, showing 
a lively interest even in the trained poodles. 

He was in nowise deluded by all this. 
He knew that she was angry, and she could 
tell that he knew it by his anxious sidelong 
glances. 

V 


“‘ SEE here, old girl!” he said, as they 
drew near the house. ‘“ Suppose we stay 
out for dinner? Eh?” 

“I'd rather go home, thank you, Frank.” 

He sighed. 

“Well,” he said, “ we’ve got to go some 
time, of course; but  it’s—Madeline!” 
There was a note in his voice that she had 
never heard before—an almost panic- 
stricken appeal. “ Madeline!” he repeated. 
“IT hate the thought of going back. She— 
I can’t realize it. She seemed such a child 
to me—such a—” He turned away his 
head. “Only hope the boy’ll turn out 
well,” he added gruffly. 

They walked on in silence: When at 
last he spoke again, it was in his usual 
vague, good-humored way. He had recov- 
ered himself; yet Mrs. Holland was not 
glad. There was a strange little ache of 
regret in her heart, as if she had missed 
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some irrecoverable opportunity. She want- 
ed to speak, but the moment had passed. 
He did not need comfort from her now, 
that was evident. 


Hilda opened the door for them, and her 
face was not pleasant. 

“ There’s a young lady here, ma’am,” 
she said, “ playin’ the pianner.” 

That hardly needed saying, for all the 
house seemed fled with it—with the aus- 
tere beauty of a Bach fugue, played with 
a noble and honest simplicity. It was mu- 
sic like a benediction upon a home. The 
hall was dim, but through the window on 
the landing came the glow of sunset. A 
pool of light lay upon the wine-red carpet; 
and that glow and color, and the music, 
were strangely and gravely exalting. The 
old house had found a voice for its loss— 
not sorrowful, not weary, bu* proclaiming 
a strong, sure hope. 

Madeline Holland moved quietly to the 
doorway, and looked into the drawing- 
room. No sunset light was there. The 
long room was shadowy and without color, 
the roses set about were ghostly white, and 
their perfume was like a haunting thing. 
The little figure at the piano was only a 
shadow, too, with her head thrown back, 
her profile clear, pale, expressionless. 

Mrs. Holland was strangely stirred. She 
turned toward her husband. The light was 
too dim for her to see his face clearly, but 
in the merciful dusk his features had their 
old romantic quality. He was staring 
straight before him, motionless as a statue. 
She stretched out her hand to touch his 
arm, to recall him from his distant world 
to herself, when just at that moment he 
moved abruptly, pressed the switch, and 
filled the room with light from the chande- 
lier in the ceiling. 

The spell was broken. The girl spun 
around on the stool, sprang up, and came 
toward Madeline. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hol-land!” she cried in her 
drawling little voice. “I’m afraid I both- 
ered you!” 

Yes, the spell was broken now.. There 
was no music in the big, bright room. The 
rapt young St. Cecilia was only Stella’s: 
daughter, vain, insincere, coquettish. 

“ Not at all,” said Madeline. 

Her tone might have warned the most 
impervious, but Stella’s daughter was not 


- in the habit of noticing warnings. Instead, 


| she looked at Frank, smiling up into his 
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face; and Mrs. Holland saw his hand go 
up to his mustache. 

“ Ask Miss Johnson to play something 
else for you, Frank,” she suggested. 

-He did, and she consented archly. She 
went back to the piano, and he sat down 
near her. 

“‘ Fine technique!” he observed gravely. 

Frank talking about “ technique!” Frank 
sitting there, quite unable to conceal his 
satisfaction in this flattering attention! 
The girl glanced at him sidelong, dropped 
her eyes, and bent her head. 

“What would you like, Mr. Hol-land?” 
she asked, timidly. 

“‘ Oh—er—anything—anything,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Er—what about something oper- 
atic? Wagner, eh?” 

“Oh, how can he be so idiotic?” thought 
Madeline. “ She’s laughing at him!” 

As the girl began to play again, Mrs. 
Holland went out of the room. It was Ru- 
binstein’s “ Melody in F,” but Frank 
wouldn’t know the difference. He would 
recognize it as something familiar and 
“ classical,” and would be impressed; but 
the girl would know. She was laughing at 
Frank! 


For the first time in many years Mrs. 


Holland felt a desire to bang doors. It 
would be a positive satisfaction to slam the 
drawing-room door, and then to go upstairs 
and slam her own door and lock it. She had 
done that once, long, long ago. Frank had 
come running up after her, and had stood 
outside in the hall, angry himself, but very 
miserable, and secretly frightened by her 
obstinate silence. They had “ made it up ” 
soon enough in a silly, beautiful, generous 
young way, each of them insisting on tak- 
ing all the blame; but of course she wasn’t 
a foolish, headstrong young thing like that 
any more. If Frank liked to make himself 
ridiculous, he was quite at liberty to do so. 

At the foot of the stairs she paused, and 
decided that before going to her room she 
would see the cook. For the last two morn- 
ings the oatmeal had been much too thin, 
and a tactful remonstrance was needed. 
She turned back. As she did so, the music 
stopped, and she could hear their voices in 
the drawing-room. She could rot help 
hearing. 

“Oh, Mr. Hol-land! You look so tired!” 

“ Well—” 

“I’m so sorry for you! It must be aw- 
fully sad for you, your daughter getting 
married, and all!” 
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“ Well—” said Frank again, in the same 
indulgent tone. 

Mrs. Holland went on down the stairs to 
the basement, so angry that her knees trem- 
bled. Frank was delighted with that silly 
girl’s impertinent pretense of sympathy, 
charmed by her sidelong glances and her 
self-conscious smiles! 

“Tt’s his vanity,” she thought. ‘ He’s 
always been like that. Any one could flat- 
ter him.” 

There was no denying that Frank liked 
flattery. In his younger days he used to 
come home and tell her, in the most artless 
way, of the various compliments he had re- 
ceived. He didn’t do that now, for he was 
elder and wiser; but that didn’t mean that 
he got no more compliments, or that he 
had ceased to relish them. He was a re- 
markably likable fellow. If this girl so 
brazenly pursued him the first time she met 
him, there were probably others— 

This was so arresting a thought that 
Madeline stopped halfway down the stairs. 
After all, how little she knew of Frank’s 
life outside his home! They were old- 
fashioned people. He seldom mentioned 
business affairs to his wife. That was his 
province, and the home was hers. There 
was a wall between them—a high wall. 

“It hadn’t been like that at first. She 
could remember very well the time when 
Frank used to talk to her about his busi- 
ness, when she had known the names of all 
his most important customers and had 
taken an anxious interest in all his “ big 
deals,” even reading the market reports. 
Of course, when Joyce was born, everything 
had changed. She had been absorbed in 
her baby. That was natural and right, 
wasn’t it? 

But perhaps Frank hadn’t changed when 
Madeline did. She began to remember 
more and more of him in those early days. 
Here, up and down these very stairs, he 
used to tramp, carrying the tiny Joyce on 
his shoulders, both of them filling the house 
with their laughter. In that basement din- 
ing room how many makeshift meals he had 
eaten, so cheerfully, because she and Hilda 
were both busy with the baby! He had 
always been so good-tempered about being 
put aside, so glad and willing to help, so 
interested in every detail about the mar- 
velous baby! 

She had depended upon Frank very 
much in those days. Then, as she grew 
older and more competent, she had needed 
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him less and less, and he had been shut 
out of such domestic concerns. That was 
right, wasn’t it? A man ought not to be 
bothered by household matters. He had 
his work, and she had hers. 

“ But Joyce belonged to both of us,” she 


thought. “He always loved her so! He 
misses her, too.” 
A great fear seized her. Frank missed 


Joyce. He was lonely, and in the moment 
of his loneliness this pretty young creature 
had appeared, to flatter and interest him. 
He was middle-aged and lonely, and Stel- 
la’s daughter was so pretty! Suppose this 
wasn’t a ridiculous and exasperating epi- 
sode, but a serious thing? Suppose she 
lost Frank? 

“JT won't!” she cried. “Tl send that 
girl away! TI’ll never let her come here 
again!” 

That was stupid. She couldn’t keep 
Frank in a glass case. Even if this girl 
were gone, there were plenty of others in 
the world, pretty, cajoling, flattering young 
creatures. 

“ T’m not young any more,” she thought. 
“ T’m old—old and selfish and dull—a hun- 
dred years older in heart than Frank. He’s 
still a boy. He always will be. If he likes 
to be flattered, it’s because he’s young 
enough to believe in people.” 

Mechanically, moved by a blind impulse 
to hurry to Frank, she had mounted the 
stairs again, and had come to the door of 
the drawing-room. 

“You’re so  understanding!”’ 
daughter was saying. 

Mrs. Holland stopped in the dimly lit 
hall and looked into the room. The girl 
was sitting on the piano stool, her hands 
clasped in her lap, her pretty head bent. 
Frank stood beside her. 

“ Must be pretty hard for you,” he said 
gravely. 

The girl looked up at him, and her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“You're just the k-kindest man!” she 
murmured uncertainly. 

Flattery? Why need it be that? Wasn’t 
it possible that she really liked Frank, and 
that he liked her? Oh, how young she was, 
and how pretty! 

All through this long, long day Mrs. Hol- 
land had borne herself gallantly, with pride 
and with fortitude; but they both failed 
her now. She leaned against the wall and 
covered her eyes with her hand, shaken by 
a dreadful weakness and pain. 
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“T’m old,” she thought. “I’m old and 

selfish. I’ve shut Frank out. I haven’t 
appreciated him—and now I’ve lost him. 
It’s my own fault!” 

A door opened in the basement, and she 
heard Hilda’s tread on the stairs. Hilda 
mustn’t see her like this! She was about to 
go upstairs to her own room when it oc- 
curred to her that Hilda might think that 
was “ queer,” so she went into the drawing- 
room instead. 

Frank came a few steps toward her, with 
his vague smile, but the girl did not rise. 
She looked at Mrs. Holland with a sort of 
defiance. 

“She’s old!” thought Stella’s child. 
“ There’s gray in her hair, and there are 
lines around her eyes. She never laughs; 
and he’s so jolly—much too nice for her!” 

“ She’s young,” thought Mrs. Holland. 
“So young, so pretty—and her music is 
magic!” 

They looked and looked at each other, 
these two. 

“ Well, old girl!” said Frank. 

Mrs. Holland turned, startled by his 
tone; and the sight of his face filled her 
with an intolerable emotion. All the old 
tenderness there, all the old kindliness and 
loyalty, not changed, not lost. 

“ Frank!” she cried. 

“ Tired, eh?” said he. “ Well, sit down, 
my dear—sit down! Hard day, eh?” 

“No,” she said; “a beautiful, a very 
wonderful day!” 

“That’s the way to look at it,” he re- 
plied approvingly. “ That’s the spirit, eh?” 

Stella’s daughter had risen now, and was 
looking at Holland with angry eyes and a 
trembling lip. He had forgotten all about 
her, just because Mrs. Holland had come 
in! The way he looked at his wife, as if 
he didn’t even know that there were lines 
around her eyes and gray in her hair! The 
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way she looked at him, as if she were so 
proudly and gratefully sure of him and of 
herself! 

“I’m going home!” the girl announced 
vehemently. 

They both turned toward her, a little 
surprised, so that she felt like an ill man- 
nered child; and indeed she was a child, 
with only a child’s crude weapons—a poor, 
ignorant, reckless child. 

“‘ My dear,” said Madeline gently, “ tell 
your mother I’ll come to see her to-morrow, 
and we'll talk things over—about your 
music, and so on.” 

The girl gave one last glance at Holland, 
but she knew it was useless. When Mrs. 
Holland was there, she simply didn’t count 
with him. 

“Good night!” she said in a sulky, un- 
steady voice. 

“Good night!” their kind, grown-up 
voices answered in unison. 

The front door closed vigorously behind 
her. Madeline sat still, and Frank stood 
beside her, his hand on her shoulder. The 
house was very quiet, but it was not empty. 
Life was still going on in it. Life never 
stopped, while the heart beat. 

“ Frank,” she said, “I think we’d better 
go out to dinner, after all.” 

“If you feel up to it, my dear.” 

“We'll have to go out more together, 
Frank. Now that Joyce has gone—” 

She stopped, and for a moment he was 
afraid that she would break down; but 
when he bent and looked into her face, he 
saw that she was smiling a very lovely 
smile. 

“ Joyce has gone,” she said, “ but you’re 
here, Frank!” 

He patted her shoulder, and, glancing up, 
she saw his hand raised to his mustache. 
In all simplicity, he was pleased, because 
she had remembered that. 





A SONG FOR JUNE 


My dreams of June are lovely things 
Where white-winged fairies creep, 
And in my garden hushed and dim 


The young June roses sleep. 


My heart in June’s a happy thing, 


Most constant and most true, 
For, oh, how sweet the June world is 
When my June love is you! 


Lucia Trent 
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WHEN PUNY MAN USES SALT WATER FOR A RACE COURSE, THE — 
OLD DEVIL SEA DELIGHTS TO SHOW A GRISLY HUMOR 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 


I dashery that started the trouble, al- 
though in the beginning the hostile ex- 
pression was all on one side. 

David Crutchfield had arrived at the 
squadron float in the correct appointments 
of a Corinthian. His uniform was warrant- 
ed to make a hit with the ladies. Indeed, 
one of them could not withhold the flatter- 
ing exclamation: 

“Oh, but isn’t he simply stunning!” ~ 

Red Alec Campbell never missed any- 
thing from that quarter. This remark, 
moreover, focused his attention on a per- 
son hitherto unnoticed. 

His eyes wandered over every detail; the 
navy blue cloth cap with its gold badge of 
a fouled anchor under three crowns; the 
neckerchief of black silk; the double- 
breasted sack coat of blue serge with four 
rows of black tubular braid on the sleeve; 
the trousers of white drill. A pair of bin- 
oculars was slung over one shoulder, while 
a whistle cord added a jaunty touch. 

The tout ensemble of this Corinthian 
produced about the same effect on Red 
Alec as a hearty sock on the jaw. In an 
instant he was seeing red, and expressing 
his opinion with.a topsail voice to be heard 
by all. 

“ What the hell d’ye call that?” 

“‘ Shh—” cautioned Paddy Mack. 

“ Shh—nothin’! That thing looks to me 
like a blinkin’ Christmas tree. I suppose 
he’s the admiral of the window-frame pink- 
eys, eh?” 

David Crutchfield turned stolidly to 
meet this dealer in billingsgate.: For the 
benefit of the gallery, he would have liked 
to wallop him there and then. But the 
fellow appeared to be just a little too well 
shouldered up. 

Crutchfield, therefore, satisfied himself 


T was a difference of opinion in haber- . 
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with a disdainful glance at the other’s garb. 
This, despite the fact that Red Alec had 
paid sixty dollars in Halifax for his made- 
to-order suit, and twelve dollars in Glouces- 
ter for his heliotrope silk shirt. 

The local clothier had characterized his 
garb as “snappy.” But, somehow, it did 
not appeal to the fastidious Crutchfield. 

As the tender arrived from MacLehose’s 
yacht, Crutchfield was surprised to catch 
a glimpse of Red Alec with the other guests. 
His surprise increased when they came over 
the side, to see Mr. MacLehose greet this 
baffling individual with a slap on the back, 
and a sounding thump in the ribs, eloquent 
of real affection. 

“Who is that frightful creature?” he in- 
quired of Monte Haslam. 

“A Banks fisherman, they tell me.” 

“What the devil’s he doing aft here in 
this society? Why isn’t he for’ard with 
the deck hands, where he belongs?” 

“ Oh, I suppose it’s one of Mac’s whims; 
you never know what kind of company 
you'll run into when you’re out with him.” 

“ Well, that fisherman fellow’s altogether 
too cheeky. To see the way he struts 
around,.one would think he owned this bal- 
ly yacht. I’m democratic enough. But, by 
Jove, you’ve got to draw the line some- 
where. I believe in keeping persons like 
that in their own set.” 

“Same here, old thing,” virtuously as- 
sented Haslam. 

Whatever the aristocrats thought of his 
roughneck meant nothing to J. B. MacLe- 
hose. J. B. was a steel man from Cape 
Breton, who had started life as an iron 
puddler. The ore of Newfoundland and 
the coal of Sydney had gone to swell his 
revenue in a business where losses were few ~ 
and profits huge. 

Coming from a little town in Nova Sco- 










































Scotia in the shade. His one weakness was 
sailing, regarding which he was wont to 


- declare: 


“Some that have the money keep fast 
horses. I keep fast ships.” 

The MacLehose fleet of clean white 
schooners was built primarily to tickle its 
owner’s fancy. But his New Glasgow con- 
science could not allow even his playthings 
to lie idle. 

Hence, he turned over his beauties to 
crews of Judique Highlanders, for fishing 
on the North Atlantic. Thus was created 
a Banks fleet where sportsmanship was not 
the minor key. 

The MacLehose vessels were built to 


_ Stand the gaff in one of the dirtiest corners 


of the acean. Needless to say, their skip- 
pers were drivers. In that crowd, Red 
Alec stood out as the “ Bonnie Dog.” 
Coming from the Bluenose country, 
MacLehose could not get away from the 
idea that the greatest man in the world was 
he who could handle a ship with skill. 
Therefore, if there were any such thing as 


_ precedence aboard his yacht, that prece- 


dence went to the finest skipper. 

Several aristocrats from Montreal resent- 
ed taking a back seat to a “ herring-chok- 
er.” David Crutchfield, the Westchester 
blood, broke out into open abuse. 

“ Hardly the thing, you know, to invite 
us here, and then to be so taken up with a 
fellow of the baser sort that he utterly for- 
gets his guests.” 

“* Aw, what else could you expect? Mac- 
Lehose may have made a pile, but he’s 
nothing but a boor.” 

They had come out that morning to view 
one of the international yachting series. 
The big event of the day soon blotted out 
all snobbery. 

With flags beating straight against the 
sky, and whitecaps dancing down the har- 
bor, some one exclaimed, exultantly: 

“Here’s where we’re going to get our 
money’s worth at last! It’s a day to blow 
the tails off horses.” 

The sight of smoking bows and flying 
spoondrift gave a foretaste of what was 
coming. Every one was a tiptoe with ex- 


Ccitement, when a string of flags broke out 


on the committee boat with the signal: 
“Race postponed.” 
In that moment the whole scene became 
@ mammoth cussing society, fervent, and 
undivided. 


= TY-TON: TOOTHPICKS 
tia, J. B. possessed a thrift that put old = 
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Purple-faced gentlemen from Wall Street 
vied with the: dogs of Barnegat in express- 


ing their disgust—and most disgusted of - 


them all was Red Alec Campbell. With 
thumbs thrust into the armpits of his vest, 
with his head tossing imperiously, he took 
a couple of turns on the quarter, and finally 
burst out: 

“ Well, I'll be gol-ding-danged!” 

As he uttered this immeasurable blas- 
phemy, he glared at David Crutchfield as 
if that yachtsman individually was respon- 
sible for the postponement. 

David, blinking underneath his thick 
glasses, glared back. In that same instant 
he found himself unconsciously the defend- 
er of the committee boat. 

“You seem to be awfully wrought up.” 

“ Who wouldn’t be?” snorted Red Alec. 
“ What are they postponing for?” 

“ Twenty-knot blow, too much wind.” 

“‘ Who the hell says so?” 

“ Got to admit it’s rather breezy.” 

“ Breezy? A lad that calls this breezy 
shouldn’t be allowed out in the atmos- 
phere.” 

“But you don’t seem to realize that 
these cup defenders are pretty well over- 
hatted. We don’t want to court drowning. 
They might have a bad spill outside, you 
know.” 

“ What if they did? Any guy that can’t 
swim in from Sandy Hook ain’t got no 
business on a yacht.” 

“You talk nonsense,” said Crutchfield, 
with a tone. of vast impatience. ‘‘ And 
pray, what would you call good racing 
weather?” 

“T wouldn’t look at anything less than 
twenty knots, that’s sure. Forty ’d suit me 
better. When she’s blowin’ so’s the gulls 
can’t fly to win’ard, that’s when ye’ll see 
who’s kissin’ Polly.” 

“I’ve heard that kind of bunk before,” 
said the yachtsman wearily. 

If Crutchfield’s Corinthian garb was net- 
tling to Red Alec, his omniscience on mat- 
ters nautical was still more nettling. To 
be told off by this rocking-chair sailor was a 
little too much. 

“ An’ what the hell d’ye know about sail- 
in’, anyway?” There was a ring of scorn 
in the fisherman’s voice that stung the city 
man. 

“‘T guess I know enough to be able to 
take care of myself! To prove it, I’m will- 
ing to meet you at any time, on any course, 
for any wager.” 
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While this discussion had been progress- 
ing, the other guests stood by with increas- 
ing interest. They were mostly financial 
men. But there were some hot sports in 
the crowd. MacLehose, hottest of them 
all, now took a hand: 

“ D’ye really mean that for a challenge, 
Dave, or are ye just talkin’ for the press?” 

Every one snickered except Dave, who 
was in deadly earnest. 

“ Any time, any course, any wager,” he 
repeated, biting off the words with venom. 

“If ye’ll excuse me buttin’ in, gentle- 
men,” said MacLehose, “ I’ll make bold to 
suggest the terms. What d’ye say?” 

“I’m with ye,” agreed Red Alec. 

“ An’ ye, Dave?” 

“ Sure, whatever you suggest, I’ll abide 
by the terms.” 

“ All right, then, this is to be a race of 
the kind we couldn’t get to-day. Real out- 
side stuff that tests the man and tests the 
ship—an ocean mix-up, and not a pink-tea 
regatta, eh?” 

“That’s just exactly what I’m looking 
for,” assented Crutchfield. 

No one had to ask Red Alec what he 
was looking for, since he had already de- 
clared himself. 

With a twinkle, MacLehose proceeded: 
“ Well, gentlemen, it seems to me that this 
contest was sent by Providence itself to 
keep some of us old windjammers from 
blowin’ up. 

“T call to-day’s fiasco a disgrace. With 
all respect to ye, Dave, I agree with Red 
Alec that those who’re scared o’ gettin’ in 
the drink, ought to stay home to count the 
tidies and wind the clock. Ye know, we 
Bluenoses are still brought up to the fine 
old game o’ crackin’ on the dimty. What 
d’ye think o’ one o’ my skippers, after 
sportin’ everything he had to a full gale, 
goin’ down in the cabin an’ askin’ his mis- 
sus for the loan o’ her petticoat? A guy 
like that ’ud make an international cup 
race look like a children’s party at the 
curate’s. 

“ Racin’, to my mind, shouldn’t just be 
runnin’ past the harbor buoys and cavort- 
in’ round the lightship. It ought to be 
leavin’ from somewhere an’ gettin’ to some- 
where; an’ what’s more, it ought to be de- 
liverin’ somethin’ when ye get there. D’ye 


agree on that?” 
Both assented, Red Alec casually, 
Crutchfield with a flourish. 


“Very well, then! Since all the hot 
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sports ain’t dead yet, here are the terms 
of a real ocean race: 

“ First, as to vessels, I’ll offer two of my 
schooners for the contest, to be designated 
by me from the same class, and allotted 
without preference or favor. 

“ Second, as to course, you two are to 
load salt fish at my wharf in Halifax for 
Turks Island, the decision to go to the one 
who delivers his cargo first. 

“ Third, as to time, the event will take 
place in September, so as to run you in for 
the West India hurricane season, thus af- 
fording a test of weatherly quality and sea- 
manship, as well as speed. 

“ Fourth, as to stakes, the wages of the 
losing vessel, which should amount to at 
least a couple of thousand, are to be forfeit 
to the winner. 

“ Now, then, gentlemen, those are the 
terms. Have ye got any objections?” 

Every one expected to see David Crutch- 
field beat a retreat; but his stolid face re- 
mained unmoved. Beyond the incessant 
blinking under his thick glasses, he gave no 
slightest evidence of concern. 

“Ye’re really and truly game for a trip 
like this, are ye, Dave?” inquired MacLe- 
hose gravely. 

“Tm not only game for it, I welcome 
the opportunity to show this fisherman here 
that brains and skill count in sailing, the 
same as in everything else.” 

Two or three of the Corinthians applaud- 
ed this remark, while J. B. patted ‘the fire- 
eating city man on the back with a fervent, 
“ Bravo, Dave! I never dreamed it was 
in ye.” 

Then, turning to the other, he exclaimed: 
“Ye haven’t got any suggestions to offer, 
have ye?” 

“ Only one thing,” replied Red Alec. 

“ What’s that?” 

“If ye’re intendin’ to make an honest to 
God race out o’ this, with fair odds, ye’d 
better allow this other guy a good ten days’ 
start.” 

MacLehose was seriously proceeding to 
treat of handicap, when Crutchfield’s face 
turned to apoplectic red. 

“Tf there’s any handicap,” he an- 
nounced, “give it to the loud-mouthed 
Johnnie who’s so free with his suggestions.” 

“ Just ye wait, me Christmas tree, I'll 
take ye out o’ sight o’ land an’ lose ye,” 
sneered Red Alec. 

“I’m not indulging in any blow-hard 
talk, my friend,” answered Crutchfield, 
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with the lofty tone of one who realized at 
the beginning what would be the sure and 
certain ending. 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen, we can cut out 
that kind of stuff,” warned MacLehose. 

But, in spite of himself, he smiled with 
relish at the thought of a race where fancy 
stuff would be eliminated, and where there 
would be no love lost on either side. 


II 


THE night before the race, each skipper 
held a powwow on his tactical scheme— 
David Crutchfield and his backers at the 
yacht club; Alec Campbell and Paddy 
Mack in a back room of Sleary’s Dance 
Hall on lower Water Street. 

There were several reporters on hand to 
listen to the Crutchfield crowd, but the 
meeting on lower Water Street was behind 
closed doors. One of the newspaper men 
slunk into the holy of holies at Sleary’s, 
and was promptly ejected by Paddy Mack, 
who declared: ‘“‘ Us guys ain’t shootin’ off 
our faces for no papers. We’re leavin’ that 
kind o’ stuff fer the talkin’ machines at the 
yacht club.” 

Crutchfield, on the other hand, was a 
firm believer in publicity. He saw to it 
that his end at least was thoroughly “ cov- 
ered.” All the New York newspapers car- 
tied full page stories of “‘ The Sportingest 
Sailing Event on Record,” in which Crutch- 
field was accorded due fame. 

In sundry interviews, Crutchfield hinted 
at the secret of record passages. There 
were veiled references to a revival of “ the 
great circle course;” other references about 
cargoes at racing trim; about the setting up 
of rigging, about departures in sail plan 
advantageous by the wind. A patent oil 
bag, already proven in the Bermuda races, 
was requisitioned, according to Crutchfield, 
“to aid at cracking on in dirty weather.” 

All this, of course, made a fine impression 
on the yachtsmen. Conversely, it served 
to increase the disdain of the fishermen who 
regarded David Crutchfield as an armchair 
skipper of vast ignorance and still greater 
conceit. In their snap judgment, however, 
they were at error. 

Crutchfield had been at the yachting 
game all his life, following the sport with 
the pertinacity of bold New England blood. 
He had succeeded in lifting the Sewanaka 
Cup from the Canadians, and had won the 
New London to Bermuda race for three 
successive years. 
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What he had experienced in these races 
to the “ Onion Patch,” sickened him of the 
inside stuff. Of late, in yachting circles, he 
had been loud in his declaration, “ What 
we want is a sailors’ race for sailors.” At 
this time, all the sporting writers pointed 
to him as a gallant exponent of the very 
thing for which he had been pleading. 

MacLehose assigned the Airlie to Red 
Alec, and the Dundee to David Crutchfield. 

These schooners were, beyond question, 
the ablest two-stickers on an able coast, 
built for driving in full gales and heavy seas 
—storm birds in the truest sense. 

“ A couple of likely lassies,” was the way 
MacLehose described them. Every line of 
their hulls indicated power and speed. In 
their spars and top-hamper, their designer 
declared that he had at last mastered the 
problem of security aloft. 

While in both vessels weatherly qualities 
were paramount, beauty was not forgotten. 
It was a kind of superstition with the owner 
that pretty vessels were courted by the 
ocean. 

On taking command of the Dundee, 
Crutchfield at once addressed himself to the 
task of setting up his own rigging. 

Coming aboard for an inspection on the 
eve of the race, MacLehose found the Dun- 
dee with her stays as taut as fiddlestrings. 

“Yachting stuff!” snorted the owner, 
and with a flash of sardonic humor, he gave 
the order to change skippers, so that at the 
last minute Red Alec found himself in com- 
mand of a vessel tuned up to the nines in 
regular yachting style, while Crutchfield 
sullenly took over the Airlie, with her stand- 
ing rigging set up in the slack and easy 
manner of a fisherman. 

Each skipper fumed and cursed at the 
vagaries of the owner, while MacLehose 
slapped his thigh and laughed hugely. 

According to arrangement, the contend- 
ers were to cross the line with a gun. 

“ This fancy stuff at the start makes me 
sick,” said Red Alec. “ My idea is for the 
first guy that’s loaded to cast off an’ put 
to sea. Who the hell cares about crossin’ 
the lines with a gun, on a thousand mile 
race?” 

But Crutchfield, knowing his forte, 
would hear of nothing but a racing start. 

“The trouble with you fellows is you’re 
too damn clumsy,” he taunted. 

‘“* We'll bustle the bounce out o’ ye be- 
fore we’re through,” spluttered Red Aiec, 
yearning to smash a pair of glasses into 
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eyes that blinked at him with unbearable 
superiority. 


MacLehose, who contended that a race 
should be a dingdong fight from start to 
finish, was satisfied in the prospective 
rivals. 

“ No fear o’ them two startin’ up a so- 
ciety o’ brotherly love,” he confided to close 
friends. ‘It’s goin’ to be a real scrap, ye 
can take it from me. This time each skip- 
per ’ll be leavin’ his Bible ashore, an’ goin’ 
to sea with his brass knuckles.” 

The morn of the race dawned wild and 
stormy. Despite the inclement: weather, 
all the coast folk were gathered on the 
water front to witness the start. An ocean 
race is to the Bluenose breed what a bull- 
fight is to Spain. Everybody came expect- 
ant of a bonnie scrap. 

The Dundee was the first to cast off and 
stand out into the stream. A mighty cheer 
went up as Red Alec started tearing back 
and forth across the channel. 

The Airlie did not cast off until shortly 
before the gun. Under four lowers, Crutch- 
field started jockeying for position. 

“ec B an g es 

Ten seconds after the gun, the Airlie 
flashed over the line, Crutchfield standing 
to the wheel, and everything timed to a 
hair. As he filled away on the port tack he 
sang out: 

“Shake out your tops’ls and set your 
stays’l.” 

The codrdination of his crew was per- 
fect, while his topmast gangs went to it like 
clockwork. 

“ Never saw a feller shake out his flyin’ 
kites so fast,” said an old shellback. 

“ Wouldn’t have believed it was in him,” 
remarked another. “I guess he’s the ber- 
ries, after all.” 

“ Just look at that fer comin’ about!” 

“ Who'd ever thought that one o’ them 
swells with glasses could handle a vessel so 
slick!” 

The financial peasantry of New York 
had already put up their money on Crutch- 
field, and now, as the effect of his start, new 
backers began to rally to him. 

A group of fishermen had taken their 
stand to cheer for Red Alec, expecting to 
see his vessel lead the way over the line 
with a bone in her teeth. 

Just before the gun, one of them was de- 
claring boastfully: 

ges bonnie dog ‘ll soon show up the 
dude.” 
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With the flash of the gun, he hardly be- 
lieved his eyes, There was the Airlie, com- 
ing down like a rocket, while the Dundee 
was tacking far out by the Dartmouth 
shore. 

“ By gad, they’ve caught Red Alec hay- 
making at the wheel this time!” 

“ What’s the matter—is he drunk?” 

“Talk about afternoon farmers!” 

“Why, them fellows don’t even know 
where the line is!” 

Red Alec crossed fifteen minutes after 
the gun. By that time there was no joy in 
the fishing world. For them, his take-off 
was literally a funeral. 

Most of the buck and wing dancers that 
had assembled to cheer, streaked off to 
hide at Sleary’s, Patient souls among them 
that stayed, gained scant comfort by the 
waiting. 

The Airlie went ramping down the har- 
bor in fine style, establishing for herself a 
handsome lead, which she proceeded to add 
to, while the Dundee showed up poorly at 
handling sail. 

Crutchfield, at first, set his fisherman’s 
staysail. But finding that it did not draw 
any too well on the wind, he took it in 
again. 

Red Alec, according to fishermen’s cus- 
tom, lugged on everything and kept it on, 
irrespective of conditions. 

As a result of this difference in the fine 
points of sail handling, the Airlie passed 
out to sea pointing higher, and footing 
faster. 

Red Alec had indeed made a disgusting 
get-away. For the darling of the Banks 
to be thus humiliated by a city dude was 
unbearable. _ 

Every time Red Alec came about, it was 
with a viciousness that well-nigh cracked 
his spars. But, for all his ranting and roar- 
ing, his rival gained steadily, until she had 
established a fair lead of several miles. 

Finally, having cleared of The Sisters, 
the outermost of the Sambro Ledges, Red 
Alec went below in sheer disgust, and did 
not appear again until dusk. 

By this time the light of his rival shone 
before, seeming to cry out to him through 
the gloom with the taunting voice of the 
yachting dandy. 

“By God, I'll fix you yet,” Red Alec 
muttered as he took his place to the wheel, 
noting with satisfaction that a wild night 
was coming. 

Down there in the lead, David Crutch- 
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field also saw threatenings locked up in the 
darkness. There is something very discon- 
certing about sailing at night. This is the 
time to try the nerve and test the mettle 
of a skipper. 

Apprehensive, and not knowing what 
might leap out upon him from the darkness, 
Crutchfield gave the order: 

“ Put the tops’ls in gaskets.” 

“ Yer a fool to do that,” ventured Paddy 
Mack, his professional skipper. 

“ Better be safe than sorry,” answered 
Crutchfield. 

“ Aye, aye,” sneered Paddy. “ But I 
thought ye was racing.” 

At this, Crutchfield gave the order to 
hang on a little longer, but increasing un- 
certainty played upon him so that at last 
he gave the order not merely to put the 
topsails in gaskets, but to double reef the 
mainsail and take in the balloon jib. 

Throughout that night, while Crutchfield 
was playing safe, Red Alec was cracking 
on, with the result that by the morning the 
yachtsman had lost his leadership, and 
fallen back to second place. 

As the dawn came up, disclosing the 
Dundee well up to weather, many bitter 
remarks were passed aboard Crutchfield’s 
command. 

“ He’s all right for the grand stand stuff 
goin’ out o’ the harbor, but he ain’t there 
when it comes to the scratch.” 

The crew, who had started out on their 
toes, showed signs of disaffection. Disci- 
pline is never strong among fishermen, and 
they did not hesitate now to let the skipper 
hear their opinion. 

“ He’s a pussyfooter.” 

“ Regular whipper-in.” 

“ Scared o’ the dark.” 

Paddy ‘Mack was most bitter. Looking 
Crutchfield fair in the eye across the break- 
fast table, he announced: “ Neither a man 
nor a chicken’s any good without sand in 
his gizzard.” F 

Crutchfield blinked under his thick 
glasses, but none of their banter got under 
his thick skin. He knew what he was do- 
ing, and he was thoroughly satisfied. “ I'll 
show ’em before I’m through,” he told him- 
self confidently. 

Paddy Mack, however, finally drew 
blood. As they came up on deck after 
breakfast, he pointed to the Dundee with 
the remark: 

“Ye know, Red Alec there allowed ye 
had a yellow streak in ye, an’ said the first 
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night out would prove it. I calc’late he 
wasn’t far wrong.” 

There was nothing lovely about David 
Crutchfield’s face; it was very square, and 
at that moment, with a locking of the jaw, 
it seemed to become yet more square. 

With sudden decisiveness he began to 
whip out orders. The reefs were taken out 
of the great mainsail, topsails were shaken 
out, the balloon jib was sheeted home, and, 
with the lee fairly boiling, there came the 
bellowed order: 

“ Set the stays’l.” 

With her eighty-five-foot boom bending 
like a bow, the schooner roared through 
the crested sea, while in the fiercer squalls 
the water creamed clear to her hatches. 

Paddy Mack, at last smelling a real 
fight, remarked with satisfaction: 

“ Guess I got his goat after all.” 

By noon the wind had backed into the 
northeast, and was blowing a full gale. 
With sheets well off, both vessels were run- 
ning before it, while their watchful skip- 
pers availed themselves of every lull and 
slant to drive their vessels across the long, 
fierce, swooping combers. 

Aboard the Airlie, with two men to the 
wheel, and all hands oiled up, standing by 
every minute for sheets and halyards, the 
yachtsman was getting his stride. The 
scandalous way he carried on caused Paddy 
Mack to burst out: “ He sure is puttin’ up 
his dukes now, an’ no mistakin’ it!” 

Aboard the Dundee, the strain of driving 
was even more severe. With her standing 
rigging taut as bar iron, under the incredi- 
ble pressure of canvas, it seemed as if soon- 
er or later something was bound to give. 

Standing to the wheel, Red Alec cursed 
the grim humor of MacLehose that had 
played a joke on him by swapping vessels. 
Listening to the whining and thrumming of 
his stays, he damned all yachtsmen, and 
all the yachting breed. 

When night came on found the two ri- 
vals still fighting neck and neck. It had 
been a gruelling day for both skippers. 
With darkness, according to his plan, 
Crutchfield again gave the orders to reduce 
sail on the Airlie. 

By this time the wild straining of the 
Dundee was beginning to tell on over- 
wrought nerves. 

“‘Somethin’s goin’ there, skipper, if ye 
carry on much longer,” cautioned the mate. 
But Red Alec was in no mood for caution. 

“Let the dude take in his muslin,” he 
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remarked. “I knew he wouldn’t have the 
guts to carry on at night. But, by the 
leapin’ lightnin’, we ain’t here to learn no 
piker’s game from him!” 

A sharp whine and a shriek from the 
over-driven topmasts caused the mate to 
implore: 

** For the love o’ Mary, skipper, at least 
let go your stays’l!” 

But Red Alec was obdurate. ‘‘ There’s 
not a rag comin’ off o’ here unless it’s 
ripped off wi’ the hand o’ God’lmighty.” 

Under the suspense of that awful driv- 
ing, any one of the crew would gladly have 
let the halyards go at the run. Fingers 
ached to ease the sheets, but Red Alec was 
a man driver as well as a ship driver; they 
dared not move against his orders. 

Such carrying on meant ceaseless vigi- 
lance on the part of the crew. To walk 
the decks was out of the question. It was 
necessary for the watch about their duties 
to haul themselves along by life lines rigged 
from the fore rigging to the main, and from 
there aft to the davit. 

At the wheel, beside the mighty Allan 
MacEacheren, Red Alec was putting up the 
fight of his life. With cool-headed daring, 
not too bold, and not too cautious, he 
gauged his chances to the utmost limit, and 
ventured always to that limit. 

Every minute he kept his watch fighting 


like himself, to gain every last ounce of. 


advantage. Like many a racing skipper, 
he depended upon the nighttime to get in 
his finest lick. 

To look at the howling blackness racing 
past, was to feel the chill of terror. But 
to look at Red Alec was a sight to set his 
Highland crew yelling with, the joy of 
battle. 

“ Aye, man, man; but is he no a pretty 
sight in the tempest!” burst out Little 
Rory, in a breathless pause. 

There was hypnotic power in the pres- 
ence of the skipper. The sight of him was 
enough to drown out fear. But when the 
watch went below, and the magnetism of 
his presence was withdrawn, stark fear 
reigned. 

It was a straining, nervous, jumpy crew 
that lay there in their bunks, unsleeping, 
unresting, propped up on elbows, starting 
at every new or fancied alarm. A clammy 
dread sat heavily upon them, as the threat- 
ening note of the gear intruded even into 
the forecastle. 
~ With implicit faith in his skipper, Little 
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Rory was the only one who slept. He had 
not been sleeping long when he was awak- 
ened by a piercing yell of terror. 

The Dundee had been sprawled out, hav- 
ing been tripped by a cross sea, and 
knocked down so that her sails were in the 
water. 

Before the gang for’ard had time to 
think, the racing schooner had gathered 
herself and started to come up, while a 
voice bellowed. 

“ All hands on deck!” 

Coming up into the pitch blackness of 
the howling night, the crew were almost in 
panic when, leaving the wheel to Allan 
MacEacheren, Red Alec jumped into their 
midst, bringing with him an_ invincible 
mastery. 

That which was dreaded had happened. 
As the vessel was tripped up, the yachts- 
man’s taut rigging had at last given way. 
By the snapping of the spring stay from the 
foremast head, the mainmast was left with- 
out support on the forward side, and liable 
to fall at any moment unless something 
could be done to stay it up. 

This could only be effected by some one 
taking the risk of going aloft on the main- 
mast, which, judging from its wild sway- 
ing, was due to break at any minute. 

Red Alec was about to send up one of 
his crew. But the job was too dangerous, 
so he went himself. 

Describing his plan hurriedly to the 
mate, he announced: 

“ T’m goin’ to take the end of a net warp 
aloft with me, and bend it around the 
mainmast with a running bowline. As soon 
as I get the end of the warp fast, you take 
the other end to the windlass and heave 
short.” 

“* Aye, aye,” said the mate, and without 
further ado, Red Alec made a loop at the 
end of the rope, and throwing it over his 
head, started to climb up the mast hoops. 

There was something appalling about 
that tottering mast. It seemed suddenly 
to be filled with a demoniac possession, 
swaying and hesitating on a course of mur- 
derous intent. 

The crew cowed and cringed beneath. 
But, without the slightest pause, Red Alec 
climbed on, passing hoop after hoop, until 
he reached the gaff, which he got astride 
of, and proceeded to execute his task. 

Twice, from below, there came the wild 
warning: 

“Look out! Look out! She’s goin’!” 
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But the skipper never hesitated. Hav- 
ing executed his task, and having shoved the 
warp as high as he could, he again sat down 
on the gaff, unconsciously throwing both 
legs on the weather side, instead of sitting 
astride in customary manner. This trifling 
circumstance probably saved his life. 

Before the net warp could be hove short 
on the windlass, and while he was singing 
out an order to them on deck, the Dundee 
took a heavy plunge. As her bow arose 
again, and her stern dropped suddenly into 
the hollow of a sea, the mainmast broke 
under the skipper, and fell with a crash 
over the stern, breaking again where it 
struck the taffrail. 

Feeling the mast going, Red Alec threw 
himself from the gaff, and fell in a heap in 
the corner formed by the taffrail and the 
lee quarter rail. Had he fallen a few 
inches farther aft, he would have landed in 
the sea, where rescue would have been im- 
possible. As it was, he received no injury 
beyond a slight shaking up. 

If the skipper’s fall was fortunate, not 
so with the mast. Where the great spar 
crashed downward like a battering ram, the 
stern was smashed as if it had been an 
eggshell. 

One blow—and what had been a queen 
had become a hopeless derelict, with her 
crew in momentary expectation of a watery 
grave. 

Without pausing to think of his shaking 
up, Red Alec sent the mate to examine the 
rent in the stern. A moment later the mate 
came rushing back, exclaiming: 

“Cabin’s fillin’ up! She’s takin’ it 
green!” 

“Man the pumps,” was the order, but 
it was soon evident that the sea was gain- 
ing on them. The Dundee was doomed. 

But the skipper, unwilling to give up, 
kept them at the pumps until his scuppers 
were awash. Then, at the last moment, he 
sang out: 

“ Swing out yer dories, and stand clear.” 


Ill 


WueEN Crutchfield picked up the Dun- 
dee’s crew, he saw in their mishap another 
justification of his own wisdom. 

“ Awfully sorry for your rotten luck,” he 
said, commiseratingly. “I expect that you 
fellows were ridiculing the way I eased her 
up at night. But I made up my mind just 
what precautions I would take. Too bad 
you didn’t allow for the same.” 
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“Ye an’ yer precautions be damned,” 
burst out Red Alec. “It’s yer monkey 
work that put us on the blink. If ye’d kept 
yer hands off my gear, I’d still be crackin’ 
on, instead o’ losing me vessel because o’ 
yachtsmian’s tomfool notions. Whoever 
heard o’ staying masts like that?” 

“There was nothing the matter with the 
way I set up that rigging,” replied Crutch- 
field, hotly. ‘The trouble was the way 
you handled your vessel.” 

“ An’ where the hell did ye learn so 
much? Sailin’ toy boats in the bath, I 
s’pose?”’ 

“T learned by common sense. Some- 
thing you fellows wouldn’t even tolerate.” 

“ Yes, ye’re the guy God hired the earth 
from, ain’t ye—ye an’ yer hinkey-dinkey 
yachtin’ cap!” 

“You don’t need to start anything in- 
sulting,” said Crutchfield. ‘“ Remember 
you're aboard my vessel now. Just keep 
your mouth shut, and your eyes open, and 
maybe you'll learn something for a 
change.” 

With his Highland pride stung to the 
quick, Red Alec broke off the discussion, 
not deigning to exchange so much as a fur- 
ther word with the yachting skipper. 

Nothing daunted, Crutchfield continued 
to hold forth on his sailing theories, taking 
an attitude of sympathetic tolerance, mad- 
dening to Red Alec. 

The fact that the Dundee was elimi- 
nated, in no way restrained Crutchfield in 
his determination to show these fishermen 
how to do it, and also how to make a record 
passage with the Airlie. 

In a talk with Paddy Mack, he declared: 
“T’m going to act just the same as though 
my rival were pressing me every minute. 
I plotted out. a sailing scheme at the yacht 
club. I shall abide by that scheme, no mat- 
ter what happens.” 

“Rather a cocky way to talk at sea, 
ain’t it?” 

“Tt would be for you fellows, with your 
hit-and-miss chancing. That was the trou- 
ble aboard the Dundee.” 

“Kind o’ cheap fer ye to be always harp- 
in’ on another guy’s bad luck,” retorted 
Paddy Mack. 

“You fellows don’t like to hear anything 
that shows you up. But I'll tell you frank- 
ly, from what I’ve seen, I don’t like your 
methods.” 

“« Aye, p’r’aps we ain’t all we should be, 
but we been goin’ to sea for a long time.” 
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| “aking your carcass to sea is a poor 
_ business, if you don’t take your brains 
. along.” 

} ‘An’ I spose ye’ve brought yours?” 
- sneered Paddy. 

» “ All I’m making this trip for, my friend, 
HY is to prove that brains count in delivering 
| cargoes, just the same as in lifting a yacht 
- cup, or winning a tennis trophy.” 

| Paddy was not much of a talker on 
i yachts and tennis, consequently he held his 


/ But he and Red Alec had it well dinged 
i} into them in the next few days that the 
| scientific mind left nothing to chance. 

| “In my sailing scheme of the voyage, 
| I have prepared for the worst,” Crutchfield 
_ Observed. “ That’s why I’m not, the kind 
~ to be taken unawares.” 

An’ I s’pose that’s what ye’re takin’ 
!| the trip, to show us?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ An’ how’ll ye prove it?” 
| “By a record passage. 
i; tell the tale.” 

Ve ain’t there yet.” 

“But each day’s run is adding to the 

story,” was Crutchfield’s rejoinder, in reply 
» to which nothing more could be said, as the 
_ Airlie forged steadily southward. 
On the fifth day out, they were well to 
) the southward of Bermuda, with a daily 
' average of nearly two hundred miles on 
\ their log. 

Each day was indeed another feather in 
/  Crutchfield’s bonnet. Each day he grew 
~ more satisfied with his sailing scheme. 

Red Alec listened to the yachtsman’s 
continual lectures in silence. Whenever a 
_ question was addressed to him, his answer 
| was to spit vehemently, and turn upon his 
heel. 

During the fifth day the wind hauled 
until it was blowing a dead muzzler from 
| the southward. The sky, which had been 
> clear, began to assume a dull, lowering ap- 
| pearance. The atmosphere became more 

- oppressive as the day advanced. 

_. A terrific ground swell had set in, while 
| myriads of sea birds began to flit around 
| the vessel in a state of wild confusion. 
‘Red Alec and Paddy Mack, who had 
* each made more than a hundred West In- 
- dia voyages, began to gaze upon the omens 
with apprehension. But Crutchfield re- 
mained unperturbed, comforting himself 
with the thought that nothing had been left 
to chance. 


My time will 
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~ But the awful rolling of the vessel, and 
the thunderous slatting of the boom, looked 
and sounded ominous to the others, 

“ With a most ungodly swell like this on 
the tenth day of September, off Bermuda, 
it don’t take no wise guy to read the signs,” 
said Paddy Mack. 

“What do you make of it?” inquired 
Crutchfield. 

“ Hurricane, o’ course.” 

Red Alec, who had been down studying 
the glass, came up shaking his head. For 
the first time since their altercation, he ad- 
dressed himself to Crutchfield: 

“ Better put her about an’ run for Saint 
George’s. There’s time to make it yet.” 

If Paddy Mack had given this advice it 
would have been accepted. But Crutch- 
field wasn’t taking anything from this other 
fisherman. The same antipathy that 
caused him to oppose Red Alec at the cup 
race, caused him to oppose him now. 

“Tf she’s going to blow, I prefer plenty 
of seaway.” 

“ Have ye ever struck a hurricane?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, I’ve had more than me share, an’ 
when one o’ them’s afoot, I want all the 
shelter I can make.” 

“ But I might remind you that I happen 
to be skipper here. What you would have 
done aboard the Dundee makes no particu- 
lar difference to me.” 

“It’s not ye, or me, I’m thinkin’ of 
now,” replied Red Alec. 

“What are you thinking of, then?” 

“ Of the life of the ship.” 

“ That’s pretty talk from a man who has 
already lost his own.” 

Red Alec winced, but keeping his con- 
trol, continued: 

“Ye an’ me was never made to fight in 
the same clan, that’s plain. But we can 
afford to forget our petty quarrels, now. 
We’re up against the real thing. This 
swell’s a good ways ahead o’ the blow. If 
we come about, and start running, we’ll 
still be able to fetch an anchorage.” 

“ Thank you, I’m not turning back,” 
replied Crutchfield. “I’ve made my sail- 
ing scheme, and I’m going to abide by it.” 

Red Alec turned upon his heel in disgust, 
while Paddy Mack wound up the case by 
asserting: 

“ All right, mister, stick to it! But ye’ll 
find that the hurricane what’s comin’ ain’t 
got no use for yer sailin’ schemes.” 

As night came on, with signs of the 

















flat, her crosstrees barely clear of the 
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storm increasing, mutterings of disaffection 
with the yachting skipper were heard 
throughout the crew. 

Crutchfield cracked the whip wherever 
he felt his command slackening, but there 
was no doubt that his men were like soidiers 
about to give battle under an officer whom 
they did not trust. 

“Don’t mind takin’ me chance,” com- 
plained one, “but, by God, I don’t like 
takin’ it under a fool!” 

“ He'll have us all in the belly o’ Hell 
before this thing’s over,” wailed another. 

With the weather looking wilder, and the 
wind increasing in noisy gusts, there was 
no time for the evening meal. All hands 
were called to shorten sail and put extra 
lashings on spars and gear. 

Crutchfield took the wheel with some- 
thing of a flourish, announcing: “I never 
believe in trusting to any one but myself 
when it comes to a pinch.” 

The words were hardly out of him when 
a perfect onslaught of thunder, lightning, 
wind and rain burst upon them. The 
whole sea was suddenly a mass of seething 
foam, presenting the appearance of one un- 
ending breaker, while the sky looked dou- 
bly black in contrast to that milk white, 
foaming water. 

Crutchfield yelled out a succession of 
orders. But his voice, in that moment, was 
as ineffective as some screaming sea bird. 

From somewhere there came a rumbling 
sound, resembling heavy breakers, or the 
crash of tumbling water. 

While the yachting skipper hesitated, in 
stark terror, not knowing what was coming, 
an experienced man shouted: 

“Grab something an’ hang on! 
wave is right upon us!” 

Scarcely had they carried out the pre- 
caution when, by a flash of lightning, they 
saw a mountain of water, rolling, tossing, 
and tumbling, as if ready to sweep every- 
thing before it. The wave boarded them, 
breaking over the port bow, and burying 
the vessel as it rolled along. 

Closely following this tidal wave was the 
wind, with its unbridled force. Even under 
the storm sail, bag-reefed, the Airlie was 
borne down upon her beam ends. As she 
gathered speed, the wind, which was at first 
puffy, grew steady, and she righted so that 
her lee rail was in the water. 

Crutchfield attempted several times to 
bring her to. Each time she was knocked 


A tidal 


smother. The lee dories were torn away, 


while the weather nests were smashed to # 


matchwood by the force of the wind, which 
st had attainea to the true hurricane | 
owl. 


times around the compass. 


command over his vessel and crew; still 
worse, over himself. The Airlie, like a dy- 


ing bird, was struggling feebly up the steep | 


sides of the mountainous seas. 

Dawn revealed the yachtsman, sou’west- 
er gone, body limp, and face ashen. The 
terrific physical and mental strain of steer- 
ing through a hurricane had reduced him 
to a wilted rag. 

At dawn the squalls were coming up 
every quarter of an hour. By eight o’clock 
they were coming along every five minutes 
with increasing violence. 

With the vessel threatening to turn tur- 
tle, Crutchfield gathered himself sufficiently 
to order a gang to station themselves at the 
fore and mainmasts and weather rigging, 
with axes ready to cut away. 

By nine o’clock the squalls were coming 
in such rapid succession that it seemed like 
one unending howl. A tremendous assault 
sent the craft reeling from a broken crest, 
while the stormsail and jib, parting their 
sheets with reports like gunfire, were blown 
away to ribbons. 

“ Cut away there!” screamed Crutchfield 
to the men with the axes. 

But they had lost the power to respond 
to his word of command. They hesitated, 
and, then, just as the axes were swung to 
strike, a masterly voice cried out: 

“ Hold!” 

In that same moment the wind and rain 
ceased as if by magic. The Airlie stood up 
becalmed, and began to leap and jump in 
a turmoil of sea which was running in every 
direction. 

Not a breath of air stirred. A dense 
misty cloud hung all around to the distance 
of about two miles. Then the sun broke 
out on a chaos of tumbling water with not 
a trace of wind. 

“ What is it?” 

“ What is it—” 

“Center o’ the storm, ye damn fool. 
Look it in the eye, an’ count the minutes, 
fer there ain’t many that ’ll look an’ live.” 

In that half hour of grace, while the Air- 
lie wallowed in the calm vortex, a new jib 
and trysail were bent, and, with her storm 


During the night, they scudded three | 
In the grip of » 
titanic forces, Crutchfield began to lose } 
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vas laced tight, she waited for the next 





“For Crutchfield, those waiting moments 
e unbearable. There was a thunder in 
silence more dreadful than that of the 
Sageg:ng at his lashings, he waited, 
is one traveling i in the tumbrels toward the 










. Then, like a bolt from the blue, the 
“other side of the hurricane burst upon 
hem. In a twinkling the wind jumped 
© from five miles to a hundred miles an hour. 
Where it had been straight from the south- 
‘east, it now blew directly from the north- 
“west, bearing the helpless vessel right over 
‘onto her beam ends. 
+ With this last overmastering shock, 
something seemed to snap inside the yacht- 
ing skipper. Flesh and blood could no 
‘longer stand such strain. 
~ He tried to frame an order, but his voice 
‘trailed off into a hesitating wail. 
He tried to luff her up to meet a sea, but 
hand was impotent upon the wheel. 
Crew and vessel alike had passed complete- 
‘ly out of his control. And then, in that 
same moment, another voice rang clear and 
Strong, while another hand closed on the 








































-. Even in the uncertainty of failing senses, 
Crutchfield knew that voice as the voice 
of authority. He knew that hand as the 
Ahand of experience. Beyond that, every- 
thing around him was a swooning shadow, 
a Niagara of sound. 
From the everlasting buffetings, his senses 
now failed to register. He was like a man 
twixt life and death. Clinging ineffectu- 
ly to his lashings, he heard that voice 
“cry out: 

--“ Stand by to heave her to!” 
Other orders came in quick succession. 
-.“ Watch out for a smooth one now.” 
** Ease down your helm.” 
Responding to a master, the Airlie began 
to come up, head to the storm. They were 
hauling in the mainsheet foot-by foot, but 
Crutchfield was powerless to assist. He 
‘could only gaze wild eyed at the roaring, 
howling monster rising all about them. 








But, even in the sheer face of the hurri- 

ane, there was no slightest hesitation in 

hand upon the wheel. Spoke by spoke 

vessel was eased into the wind, and 
then there came the cry: 

“Haul your fore-sheet to windward!” 

Lash your helm!” 
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With the Airlie, head to the storm, some 
one laughed at the release from tension. 

“She’s ridin’ like a duck!” was the 
shouted word. : 

But Crutchfield began to see undreamed 
of terrors. Running before the storm was 
one thing. Hove to, facing its assault, 
seemed to his deranged mind a thousand- 
fold more terrible. 

As though to escape iron this excruci- 
ating torture, he crawled feebly toward the 
after house, where willing hands led him 
down into the cabin, and helped him kindly 
into his bunk. 

How long he lay there he did not know. 
Finally he came to, and sat up with appre- 
hension, listening in thick darkness. A 
swish of water told him that they were 
under way, racing and tearing through the 
seas. 

Then he heard a shrieked out warning: - 

“ Breakers ahead!” 

He was still like a man in a blind de- 
lirium. But the instinct of preservation 
urged him out of the companion to gaze at 
a sea of boiling white. Before him there 
was naught but awful blackness, out of 
which came ominously the roar of surf on 
an unseen shore. 

There was an agony of waiting, then a 
light dipped, faded in the smother, and 
dipped again. 

“ What’s that?” 

“Gibbs Hill Light.” 

“ Change your course, no’theast by east.” 

Out of the chaos of delirium, here was 
authority, serene and sure. With a sigh, 
Crutchfield stumbled back into the oblivion 
of his bunk. 

It was daylight when he opened his eyes 
again. A sudden jolt had brought him to 
his senses. With that awakening shock, it 
dawned upon him that he was the skipper, 
and this was his command. 

Another wicked jolt sent him clambering 
up on deck just in time to see the Airlie 
fetch up to her anchor, in the safe lee of 
Saint George’s Harbor. 

Like one awakening from a ‘nightmare, 
he saw a red-headed figure still standing to 
the wheel. Somehow, that figure seemed 
to carry with it a dreamlike picture of sal- 
vation in the midst of chaos. 

But there was nothing dreamlike in the 
way the redhead suddenly whipped off his 
sou’wester, and declared: 

“Ye never know what these ninety-ton 
toothpicks ’ll do, ti-fe e try ’em!” 

































Jill Insurgent 


HOW A VENOMOUS LITTLE SNAKE MADE AMENDS FOR THE 
MALIGNITY OF THE SERPENT WHO GOT THE FIRST | 
MAN AND WOMAN DRIVEN OUT OF EDEN 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


was perfectly happy about it—which 

makes it clear from the beginning that 
she was not the sort of person on whom 
sympathy should be wasted. 

The project had occurred to her only 
that morning, when Donnell’s Select Far 
East Tour, Ltd., had at last reached India. 
Jill had long since decided that “ limited ” 
meant that the party was limited to eight, 
not that the price was limited. It should 
have been “ Stg.,” for “ staggering.” She 
had never found out to what “ select ” re- 
ferred, beyond deciding that it couldn’t be 
meant for the personnel. There was Jill 
herself; her maiden aunt, Miss Drane; her 
widowed aunt, Mrs. Creedmoor; a Mr. and 
Mrs. Bond, who resembled pieces of over- 
stuffed furniture; and three cousins with 
pallid personalities and implicit faith in 
guidebooks. 

Mr. Donnell had taken the same party, 
with the exception of Jill, to South America 
the year before. He was a master in the 
art of balanced attentions. If he brought 
Miss Drane an extra wrap, he inquired so- 
licitously about a cousin’s headache or lis- 
tened to the story of the Bond calories. He 
was a round little man, with a smile that 
he used like a period at the end of each 
sentence; but he had begun to realize that 
he was a prey to alarmingly disquieting 
symptoms. 

Jill teased him, she flouted him, she dis- 
regarded him. He went to bed every night, 
determining to “‘ put her in her place,” and 
in the morning found himself wishing only 
to be in the place where she was. His im- 
partiality to all the members of his touring 
parties was a business asset on which he 
had built up his comfortable income. If a 


y= had done an outrageous thing, and 


man were so driven from his established 
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routine as to marry an upsetting sort of 
person like Jill, it would be imperative that 
she should remain at home when one con- 
ducted midwinter expeditions. A beatific 
expression stole over his face as he pictured 
a docile Jill safely parked at home, while | 
he searched the oriental bazaars to find 
treasures to bring back to her. 

It was an exceedingly opportune mo- 
ment for her to broach her plan. 

“Mr. Donnell,” she began plaintively, 
slipping into the seat beside him on the 
train, “I’m spoiling your tour, and your 
tour is ruining my life. Now that we’ve 
started through India with a car to our- 
Selves, there won’t be even a chance travel- 
er to chat with; like that nice Englishman 
on the Ceylon boat this morning.” 

“On the ferry from Dhanushkodi,” cor- 
rected Mr. Donnell, who was particularly 
exact in matters relating to transportation. 
“I noticed how he thrust himself upon your 
attention.” 

“ He was telling me about tiger hunting. 
You can’t imagine what a relief tigers were 
after an overdose of tabbies! Don’t gape 
at me like that, please, dear Mr. Donnell! 
Please be sweet and understanding and hu- 
man!” Jill tried to squeeze a tear, but she 
had no weeping habits, and gave it up as a 
bad job. “All my life I’ve longed to see 
India,” she went on. “I want to feel satu- 
rated with it, soaked, immersed, drowned!” 

“God bless my soul!” ejaculated poor 
Mr. Donnell. 

He had not advertised drowning in his 
prospectus de luxe, but one never knew 
what a client might demand. 

“You see, daddy let me come with my 
aunts because I was having such a gor- 
geous time at home. Seems funny, doesn’t 
it? But he took it into his blessed head 


yea 
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that I might fall in love with somebody or 
ther and marry too young. I came be- 
ieause I wanted to see India, but you know 
Show it was in Java and Ceylon—like look- 
‘at all that beauty from a diet kitchen, 
listening to an echo.” : 
Did you say kitchen?” murmured the 
ildered man. 

She nodded. 

“You've noticed that the distant cousins 
so dripping with guidebooks that one 
‘tell beforehand whether they'll call a 
g ‘stereotyped’ or ‘spirited’? Even 

is better than the everlasting talk 

t food— whether the milk has been 

ed or merely heated, whether the soda 

could possibly have been rebottled, 

her the bacon is safe Australian or 

gerous Indian, whether the eggs—some- 

¥, when they begin to sniff over them, 

matter how daintily, I lose my taste for 

ied eggs! I’ve got to have a breathing 

I must see a tiny corner of India 

} my own. If.I’m meat for a girl-eating 

tiger or a harem-filling rajah, it’s my re- 

onsibility. When the train stops at Ma- 

I’m going to slip off. Your plan is 

go on to Madras for a rest period through 

Sunday, and I promise to join you there; 

I’m going to hop off this train at Ma- 

and see the great temple there all by 

my lonesome, and, thank Heaven, I’ll never 
mow whether it’s ‘ spirited’ or not!” 

“There is no rajah in that province, 

began Mr. Donnell, his literal mind seizing 

‘the vital point. 

You perfect lamb!” cried Jill, taking 

is as consent—though he had not thought 

‘of consenting—and giving his arm a joyous 

“Tittle squeeze. Catching a distant cousin’s 

look of disapprobation, she added a friendly 
on his sleeve. “I absolutely knew 
’d stand by me!” 


” 


After such confidence in him, how could: 


gentleman explain that he had not in- 
tended to agree to so wild a plan? 
Later on it left him to do the explaining 
to the aunts, who did not accept their 
iece’s escapade at all placidly. 
II 


As for Jill, she promptly forgot the 
, the conductor, the Indian “bearer ” 

0 took care of baggage and bedding 
s; and she hurried to the station rest 


se, which Mr. Donnell had told her was 


best place for Americans or Europeans . 
Madura. 
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. “Now this is India!” she sighed con- 
tentedly, when the tiny Eurasian woman 
who kept the station house led her to a 
bedroom opening on an upper gallery, 
which in turn overlooked an inclosed court 
swarming with pilgrims. The Eurasian 
tried to explain that it was the time of a 
great pilgrimage to Rameswaram, and that 
pilgrims from all over India were crowding 
into Madura on their way to the sacred 
island shrine. 

When Jill came downstairs again, a na- 
tive guide approached and asked in good 
English if she would like his services. 

A few minutes later she was seated in a 
shabby vehicle, driven by a beturbaned 
driver who overcharged her—but very 
gently. He threaded his way through 
streets where brown children, small-bodied 
and bright-eyed, were swarming like bees. 
Young girl mothers were carrying babies 
on their hips, wee naked children were tod- 
dling about for themselves. Older ones 
stretched forth their hands with a purring 
appeal: 

“* Mem-sahib! Seeck, seeck!” 

The guide pointed out a small temple 
where mothers of “ seeck” children went 
to pray for their recovery, making votive 
offerings of tiny clay images; but even 
there caste prevailed, for the gifts of the 
high-caste mothers were placed on the tem- 
ple roof, while the clay images of the low- 
caste mothers were put humbly on the 
ground. 

Jill rather hurried through the big cream- 
colored palace of the last rajah, Tirumala 
Nayak, but she was enchanted by the 
beauty of Teppa Kulam, the sacred tank, 
with its tiny island and white towers re- 
flected in the water. 

“Tt is a rest house for god and goddess 
when they come to pay a visit,” explained 
the guide, and Jill replied enthusiastically: 

“‘ They must drop in often, with such an 
adorable place to stay!” 

When they reached the Great Temple of 
Minakshi, the Fish Mother, Jill was thrilled 
by her first glimpse of Dravidian architec- 
ture. The outer wall was a mammoth par- 
allelogram, inclosing the half hundred 
buildings devoted to temple worship. 
Against the soft sky the gopuras rose eleven 
stories high—superb pyramidal towers or- 
namented with figures of gods and god- 
desses, heroes, bulls, elephants, horses, 
lions, peacocks, in bewildering and intricate 
profusion, all of them colored and gilded. | 


















the amazement of it'by night. In spite of 


They entered by the gate of Minakshi’s 
temple, where eight enormous statues were 
almost dismaying in their size and ugliness. 
Wares were offered for sale at many stalls, 
though there were few to buy at that hour 
of the afternoon. Cream-colored sacred 
bulls were wandering at will, now and then 
helping themselves, unopposed, to some 
tempting mouthful. A venturesome lad 
who tried to follow their exalted example 
received a sharp flick of the whip for his 
impudence. 

Jill spent hours in happy ramblings, en- 
chanted by the Tank of the Golden Lilies, 
the quaint paintings in the long arcade, the 
gilded domes gleaming in the sun, the Hall 
of a Thousand Pillars, and the great choul- 
try built as a resting place for Sundares- 
wara, a friendly god who dropped in for 
ten days once a year. 

It was not until she returned to the sta- 
tion house that her mood of high adventure 
flagged. When she went into the dining 
room, she realized that she, a girl of nine- 
teen, was the only white woman there. 
There were not many diners—some Mo- 
hammedans at a table to themselves; a 
young Turk, evidently of better birth than 
his coreligionists, who dined alone, and who 
cast frequent bold glances in Jill’s direc- 
tion; a gay group at another table, the 
women with light olive skins, delicate in 
appearance, pretty and yet somehow re- 
pellent—“ the pale flowers of Eurasia.” 

The meal was unappetizing, and Jill was 
impatient to return to the temple to see the 
great gathering that night. As she was 
leaving the dining room, she came face to 
face with the most welcome, the most un- 
expected, the most comforting sight in the 
whole wide world—an American man. 
From the depths of her soul she uttered a 
fervent— 

“ Thank Heaven!” . 

Then she was aware that that was hard- 
ly the way to address a perfectly strange 
young man en passant, and she hurried by. 

“ Blue eyes, nice shoulders, white teeth, 
and properly cut hair! He’s as American 
as football, or a five-and-ten-cent store, or 
the Washington Monument, or peach ice 
cream, or daddy’s tastes!” her thoughts ran 
in a whimsical jumble. 

Outside, she found her guide and the be- 
turbaned charioteer waiting for her. 

Seeing the vast temple of the Fish-Eyed 
Goddess by day had not prepared Jill for 
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its size, it was difficult for all the thronging ~ 
thousands to gain entrance. a 

“Tt will be needed to have some one to ™ 
help me,” stated the guide. 4 

Without waiting for Jill’s assent, he 
spoke deferentially to a man standing near 
the entrance—a thin, ragged man, with 
burning eyes in a dark, ascetic face. 

The newcomer went in front of them, 
with a small whip flicking the legs of boys 
who tried to crowd too near. He managed ~ 
the whip dexterously, for Jill noticed that 
the thumb of his right hand was missing. 
It must have been caused by a painful ac- 
cident, for there was a deep, ugly scar 
across his fingers. 


The guide led the way to the Door of _ 


One Thousand Lamps, outlined with that 
number of tiny receptacles for oil, each 
with its twinkling lighted taper. Beyond 
the doors of the two adyta only those of 
the Hindu faith were permitted to go. Jill 
watched pilgrims circling nine times around 
the Shrine of the Nine Planets, and others 
making obeisance to the hind quarters of 
a bronze bull, slick and shining with grease. 

Then the guide showed her the heroic 


statue of a goddess to whom mothers’ Jf 


brought sick babies and made propitiatory 
offerings of butter. The pats of butter 
were thrown at the statue, so that she was — 
smeared with offerings, and stood ankle 
deep in rancid butter. 

“ What a frightful smell!” exclaimed Jill. 

“If the odor be sweet to the great god- 
dess, it cannot be evil,” returned the guide . 
suavely. It seemed to Jill as if he shot a 
warning glance toward the thumbless man. 
“ But we will return to the Mandapam of 
One Thousand Pillars, which many English 
people like best by night.” 

That part of the temple was not crowd- 
ed, and Jill took a deep breath of enjoy- 
ment as she stood again in the pillared 
grove. 

Pointing out an ancient bas-relief of a 
man cutting off a little girl’s head with a 
sword, the guide explained: 

“Once, when a man wanted sons, he 
might offer his first daughter to the gods, 
and they would give him many sons; but 
now no more, since the English came. And 
no more sati. Hindu women like sati.. What 
can she do? She must not marry again; 
but the English will not permit sati.” 

Jill’s eyes opened wide in surprise as she 
asked in her impetuous fashion: ; 
“ Are you really sorry that the terrible 
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* suttee is abolished? And do you really be- 
lieve that murdering girl babies could please 
idols?” 
& This time there was no doubt of the look 
~ of fear which the guide threw at the thumb- 
less whip bearer, or of the gesture which 
implored Jill to be silent; but it was too 
late. The thumbless man wheeled around. 
Fury or fanaticism distorted his face. His 
eyes blazed at her like live coals. Then he 
spoke for the first time, in excellent Eng- 
lish, and in a voice which sounded as dead 
as it was sinister: 

“We do not know the word ‘idol’ in 
India. Does the English lady refer to the 
great gods? As she is not pleased here, 
perhaps one of her race would be more in- 
terested in the obscene statues. It is per- 
mitted to see them.” 

“ How dare—” Jill stopped, her throat 
choking. Then she said to the guide, keep- 
ing her self-control by a tremendous effort: 
“T will now return to the station rest 
house. Pay this man off, please.” 

She handed the guide a note for five 
rupees; but when he in turn gave it to the 
other, the thumbless man threw it on the 
floor, spat on it, and in another moment 
* was lost in the maze of columns. 


“He is a very holy man, and you have 


angered him.” The guide spoke sullenly. 
“It was not good, Miss Sahiba.” 

Jill’s own hot temper was aroused by 
the beggar’s insolence. 

“Holy? He’s the most abominable crea- 
ture I ever saw!” 

The guide was silent a moment, and then 
answered in his deliberate voice: 

“Tt is that you do not understand. He 
is a man of Amritsar, who gave up great 
wealth and chose the path of poverty. You 
have heard of Amritsar, the golden city of 
the Pool of Immortality? He had gone 
one day to the temple, and when he re- 
turned he saw the son of his brother in the 
park of Jallianwala Bagh. As he went to 
speak with him, the firing began. The son 
of his brother was killed at his side, but he 
lost only a thumb. He had done no wrong, 
but because other men had done very 
wicked wrong to an English lady, he, too, 
was made to crawl like a snake. He could 
not leave his home without passing the 
Place of Humiliation, because his door 
opened on that street. He had to crawl on 
_ his belly when he went out of his own door; 
- and so his heart burns against all English 
mem-sahibs.” 
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“ But I’m an American!” 

“It is the same talk, the same gods, the 
same race; and because of one of them he 
was made to crawl on his belly.” 

“That order was revoked—I remember 
reading that it made a great stir at the 
time,” Jill said thoughtfully, her anger 
evaporated. “I’m sorry I hurt his feelings, 
Do you think he has lost his mind?” 

The guide was busy making a passage 
for her through the crowd, and he seemed 
not to hear. Never more alone than in the 
midst. of the alien multitudes, Jill was 
thankful to regain the cleanness of the 
night air outside the temple. 


Til 


THEY made their way to where the 
driver had been told to wait, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“ He has gone,” announced the guide im- 
perturbably. “He must have had need of 
sleep. Miss Sahiba will have to walk. 
Look out for the legs, for the way is not 
excellent in the dark.” 

Dark indeed it was—so dark that if a 
man should walk up behind— 

“T don’t wish to walk,” Jill declared, 
trembling in spite of herself. 

“Yet if there is no carriage, not even a 
tonga?” suggested the guide. 

“‘T have a carriage waiting, and I’ll be 
delighted if you'll let me have the pleasure 
of taking you back.” 

It was the American who stepped out of 
the darkness. 

“Oh, thank you a million times—at 
least that much!” cried Jill, relief making 
her smile a dazzling thing. 

She gave the guide his fee and a generous 
pourboire as well. Very low came his whis- 
per, hardly a breath of sound: 

“Lock fast your windows to-night, Miss 
Sahiba!” 


“How did you happen to come in the 
very nick of time?” Jill asked the American, 
as they drove off together. 

“Somehow I thought there might possi- 
bly be a nick. After I passed you at the 
door, I saw the Eurasian woman who runs 
the place, and she told me you were travel- 
ing alone, without even a bearer. You’ve 
more grit than discretion, if you'll let me 
give an unasked opinion—especially in a 
place like Madura, where the population 
is nearly all native. When she told me you 
had gone to one of their Friday night jam- 
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borees, I decided to follow, but I didn’t 
mean to thrust myself upon your notice un- 
less something seemed to justify it.” 

He paused a moment, and then said 


frankly: 

“Let’s put all the cards on the table. 
I was standing near your carriage when a 
fakir or beggar hurried up and spoke sharp- 
ly to your driver, and the old scout with 
the turban drove off. He spoke in Hindu- 
stani, so I couldn’t understand.” 

“ Could you see his face? Were his eyes 
bright and deep-set?” 

“T didn’t notice in the dim light, but I 
did notice, when he beckoned to your driv- 
er, that he had no thumb.” 

‘yil drew a long breath of relief. 

“T simply can’t thank you enough for 
looking after me!” 

“T don’t deserve any thanks,” he con- 
fessed. ‘I’ve been in this hole nearly a 
month, and you’re the first girl from home 
I’ve seen in that time, so naturally I didn’t 
wish to lose sight of you.” 

“A month here? Why, I should think 
you could see it in two days.” 

He laughed over that. 

“ Two days would give me time to spare. 
You see, I’ve been in the Malay States, at 
Kuala Lumpur. There’s a wedge-shaped 
rubber plantation sticking into one we 
lease, and it has caused a lot of friction and 
a lot of trouble. We wanted to lease it 
from the old Indian who owns it, and I 
~ came here to see him about it. After a 
month of dillydallying he has finally con- 
sented. I’m giving him much more than 
I was authorized to do at first, and every 
cent that it’s worth to-day, but not as 


| much as it will be worth next year, sO we 


are both satisfied. I hope the directors 


» will be.” 
-__It was characteristic of him not to men- 
tion that his father was a high official in the 
company, anc that the commission given 
him was an important undertaking for a 
man of his age. Instead, he was telling her 
a story of snipe hunting in the paddy fields 
when they reached the station house. 

Its lights were reassuring, its very pil- 


© grims comforting as they lay huddled in 


sleep on ground or courtyard or steps. Jill 
had started to say she was afraid, but 
checked the impulse. After all, if there 
had been any danger, it was over now. 

The two young Americans walked up- 
Stairs together to the balcony which opened 
off the bedrooms. 


? 
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“ My room ‘is only three doars beyond 
yours. If you, happen:-to need «anything, 
call me,” he. said.’ “ You’li. let ime ‘see you 
in the morning? Is A ey “on you 
want to-night?” ; - : 

“ Will you please: oak you bearer to 
order a bottle of soda water sent to my 
room? I forgot it when I was downstairs, 
and I hate to step over all these balcony 
sleepers again. I’m so glad you got the 
rubber plantation you wanted! Good 
night!” 

After a servant brought the bottle of 
water, Jill undressed and bolted her win- 
dows carefully, as well as her door. At the 
back of the bedroom there was a primitive 
sort of bathroom — really a part of the 
room, as there was no partition between, 
though the floor was at a slightly lower 
level. It contained a big earthenware jar 
filled with water, a small pitcher, and other 
toilet necessities of the crudest type. To 
take a bath, one stood on the floor—made 
of some sort of native brick or tiling—and 
tossed the water over one from the small 
pitcher. The water gradually drained out 
through a hole in one corner. The bath- 
room had a window which opened on a nar- 
row back gallery, and Jill bolted it fast. 

As she opened the bottle of soda water, 
she thought amusedly of her aunts’ nightly 
discussion over the possibility of the bottle 
having been refilled. Smiling at the recol- 
lection, she poured out a fizzing tumblerful 
—too full, for some of it splashed on her 
pretty negligee. In an instant the spots 
turned a deep yellow. 

“ Curious!” thought the girl. “I must - 
have splashed water on it before, and it’s 
never been discolored like that.” 

She deliberately made a larger spot and 
watched it turn that queer metallic yellow. 
Then she put the bottle down, went to the 
water jar, and cupped up a handful of 
water to wet the garment. It merely 
looked wet; there was not the slightest 
change of color. 

“That bottle has been tampered with, 
all right,” Jill thought shakily. Then she 
pulled herself together. ‘“ Nonsense! Im- 
agine anybody trying to poison me! But 
I won’t blow out the light, hot as it is.” 


IV 


THE only light in the room was an oil 
lamp, which Jill put in the bathroom, so 
that it would not twinkle in her eyes. Then 
she laid down on the bed, but it was too hot 
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to sitep. ‘een in ‘rai the heat was 
stiflint: ‘Ghe:phhkah hung: idle. overhead, 
for she ‘hat tot known that she should 
have engaged: a: paaksh. coolie to keep it 
going all hight.-.< f° ° 

In spite of her’ ‘thinsiness, youth and a 
tired body asserted their claim, and she 
was dropping off to sleep when there came 
a sound like a tiny puff of wind. She had 
felt no air stirring, but her lamp was out. 
Perhaps she had put it too near the win- 
dow, or perhaps some one had blown it 
out through a chink in the shutters, though 
she had closed and bolted them as tight as 
she could. 

Sleep was banished. Hours lagged by. 
She turned and tossed as the heat became 
unendurable in the close room. Though 


- she would not dare to drink from the earth- 


enware jar in the bathroom, at least she 
could splash some water on her face and 
neck for coolness. 

Slipping her hand under her pillow, she 
took out her flash light. It was one of the 
many conveniences "in the traveling bag 
that her father had fitted out as a steamer 
Darling daddy, a million million miles 


gift. 
A sob of homesickness caught her 


away! 


throat as she flashed on her light and start- 


ed to the bathroom. 

Was it a narrow belt—that little length 
of unobtrusive brown? 

It seemed suddenly to ripple toward her. 
She rushed back to the bed and jumped 
upon it, her wide, terrified eyes staring at 
the cold, unblinking ones in the vicious gray 
head. 

Jill was no coward. She had been 
brought up in the creed of good sportsman- 
ship. There was nothing near at hand but 
an ivory-backed brush on the bedside table. 
She hurled it at the snake. Golf and tennis 
had made her aim straight, and her missile 


& _ grazed the reptile’s tail, but it was too light 


to do any harm. 

Then, unmistakably, there came a clear 
musical call, like the note of a reed instru- 
ment, and in a twinkling the tiny snake 
had vanished through the drain in the cor- 
ner of the bathroom. 

Of course, it might come back at any mo- 
ment. How long would her flash light burn 
before it burned out? She had to risk it. 
Flesh and blood could not endure the dark- 
ness closing in on her again. 

She watched the hole through which the 
snake had gone, fearing that at any second 
the wicked gray head: would reappear. 
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Glancing at her wrist watch, she saw that it 
was only a quarter past two. The night 
had many hours to run. She felt as if hid- 
den eyes were watching her from some 
chink, as it was from the balcony beyond 
the bathroom that the flutelike call had 
summoned the snake. She drew on her 
negligee again. She was no longer in need 
of the punkah; in spite of the heat, her 
body was shivering with icy fear. 

An interminable time dragged by. Again 
she glanced at her watch—only twenty 
minutes had passed. It seemed to her that 
the flash light was dimmer, was flickering 
somewhat. She must safeguard her light, 
and she switched it off. 

God, what blackness! There stole to 
her mind the “ Jungle Book ” story she had 
often read to her younger brothers. Be- 
fore the mongoose tackled Nag, the cobra, 
he fought with Karait, “the dusty brown 
snakeling whose bite is as dangerous as the 
cobra’s, but he is so small that nobody 
thinks of him ”—Karait, who boasted in 
his tiny voice: 

“ Be careful! I am death!” 

Over and over, staring into the darkness, 
Jill felt as if she could hear the little length 
of paie brown taunting her: 

“TI am death!” 

Presently there came a new sound, a 
mere ghost of a sovnd, different from the 
regular breathing of the sleeping pilgrims 
on the balcony. This was at the bathroom 
window—a sound as of something grating. 

Again she fiashed on her light. Through 
the blinds of the closed window there pene- 
trated a fine copper wire, with one end bent 
into a hook. It caught at the primitive 
fastening and raised it slightly, but not 
quite strongly enough to lift the latch. 

Jill tried to scream, but only a throaty 
“ Help, help!” escaped her. Outside, one 
of the sleeping pilgrims muttered some- 
thing, probably an objurgation on the per- 
son who was disturbing his slumbers. 

Rigid with fear, her gaze was fixed on 
the copper wire as it caught the latch more 
securely, and slowly lifted it. Through 
the aperture maimed fingers stole in and 
raised the bolt. 

Jill turned and fled through her door, un- 
bolting it and leaving it wide flung, stum- 
bling over huddled sleepers as she ran mad- 
ly to the third door. 

It was not locked, and she rushed in and 
stood there, panting. Her flash light fell 
upon the American, fast asleep, his punkah 


a 
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going smoothly and regularly, making a 
mechanical breeze.. He opened his eyes 
drowsily, and looked at her as if not com- 
prehending. - Then recognition dawned. 
He sat up quickly. 
_  What’s the trouble?” 

Something dormant in Jill seemed to be 
stirred to life by that blessedly matter-of- 
fact question. There were other questions 
aman might readily have put to a strange 
girl, coming into his room at that hour of 
the night. 

- Her teeth chattered as she tried to 
explain: 

“The water turned yellow, and then a 
snake came, the little one who says: ‘ I am 
death.’ And he called it back to him, and 
then he tried to get through my window. 
The thumbless man—” 

“ That’s all right—he can’t follow you 
here,” the American soothed. “Don’t 
think of him any more. That beggar got 
on your mind, and you had a bad night- 
mare. You did right to come to me. I'll 
take care of you.” He spoke as to a fright- 
ened child. “ Lie down on the bed, now, 
and go to sleep. You need it. I'll look 
after you. See, I'll light my lamp again, 
and sit by the window and watch. Now lie 
down, and don’t say another word. Just 
keep your thoughts on the punkah, sway- 
ing, swaying—” 

The reaction was like a drug. Jill did 
exactly as she was told to do—closed her 
eyes, let the burden of the night watch fall 
on the American, felt the breeze from the 
punkah stirring her hair. 


V 


It was broad daylight when she opened 
her eyes again. The American, fully 
dressed, was standing over her. He smiled 
comfortingly at her. 

“ Feel a bit rested? No!” he warned 
with a quick lift of his hand. “ No, don’t 
try to talk about last night until after 
you’ve had your coffee. My bearer has 
your chota hazri ready for you. He will 
bring your things to you here, and while 
you’re having coffee, he’ll pack up the rest 
of your stuff. There’s an early train, and 
I want you to take it rather than wait for 
the three-o’clock one. I'll run up to Ma- 
dras with you, if you'll let me. You don’t 
wish to stay here any longer?” 

“No, no!” She trembled violently. 
“Let’s go from this awful place as soon as 
* we can!” 
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With the clear light of a new day, hot 
coffee, and her companion’s good humor, 
Jill herself began to wonder if her fears 


ay 
hie 


had not exaggerated the happenings of the _ 


night before. Still, she was thankful to be 
on the train for Madras. She was seated 
by the open window, leaning to catch a 
last glimpse of gopura or gilded dome 
against the sky, and to watch the shifting 
crowds. 


“Don’t you love the color of the wom- 


en’s veils?” she asked. 

“ Call this color? Wait till you get to 
a native state. At Jaipur you'll see women 
wearing rose, green, saffron, orange, pea- 
cock blue—tell me some more colors. I’ve 
given out. Why, a kaleidoscope is drab 
in comparison! We seem to be moving. 
These English trains start impercept—” 

The word was never finished. 

Something whizzed through the window, 
missing Jill’s gay little hat by a fraction of 
an inch—a very small fraction. Perhaps 
the movement of the train accounted for 
the failure in marksmanship; perhaps it 
was because it was difficult to throw accu- 
rately with a missing thumb. 

Now it was the man who was speechless, 
his face as white as paper. 

“TI believe I’m impervious.” Jill man- 
aged a shaky smile. ‘“ It was poison in the 
bottle, for the holes look burned; and the 
snake was a tiny gray and brown thing, but 
he looked wicked.” 

“A krait. My bearer’s child was killed 
by the bite of one.” 

His words came stumblingly. 

He thought how childlike she had looked 
as she lay in that deep sleep on his bed; 
how utterly she had trusted herself to him. 

“ You trusted me ”—his voice broke— 
“and I dismissed your fears as a particu- 
larly mean nightmare. What wretched 
care I took of you! 
mism to think there was no danger because 
I hadn’t chanced to run across any! The 
man was either a fanatic or a lunatic—re- 
sult about the same to you, if he had made 
up his mind that you were to die. We 
nearly killed you between us!” 

He stooped and picked up the dagger. 
It was a Nepalese kukri, marvelously 
wrought, with its damascened blade depict- 
ing horses and elephants in a hunting 
scene, and its ivory hilt yellow with age. 

“Don’t touch the blade—it may be poi- 
soned. I'll take it to a chemist I know in 
Madras, and have it made harmless.” 
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“ You'll have to face something in Ma- 

| ras more terrifying than a chemist,” she 

| challenged, trying to turn his thoughts, 

| though she liked him none the less for his 

- concern over her. “ How am I to meet Mr. 
Donnell’s Select Tour, Ltd., bringing as my 
sheaf a perfectly strange young man whose 
name I don’t know?” 

“ Part of that is quickly remedied. I’m 
John Kent, but my friends all call me 
Jack.” 

She stared at him as if he were the soli- 
tary man from the United States who had 
ever been called by the unusual name of 
Jack. She was not given to blushing, and 
she felt confused by the sudden rush of 
warm blood to her cheeks. Her nimble 
tongue faltered as she returned: 

“T’m Juliet Drane. My friends call me 
Jill.” 

His look was more eloquent than words. 
Then he put a businesslike question: 

“Which way do you go back?” 

She answered formally: 

“Pp, and O. from Bombay. I do hate a 
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P. and O., they’re so stiff and formal and 
high hat!” 

“T’'ll change my passage. The stiffer 
the other passengers are, the more I’ll like 
’em,” he declared cheerfully, “for it will 
give me 2 better chance to see you—that 
is, if you'll let me come, Jill. I’m sorry 
that in the moment’s excitement I seem to 
have misplaced your surname.” 

At that very moment poor Mr. Donnell, 
in the aunts’ black books for having coun- 
tenanced Jill’s foolish escapade, was de- 
termining positively that such an upsetting 
young woman must be left at home on fu- 
ture tours, though he would always bring 
back handsome souvenirs—very handsome. 

But hardly as unusual as a Nepalese ku- 
kri with a.: ivory hilt, wrought centuries ago 
by a master craftsman; nor was anything 
that Mr. Donnell was dreaming any wilder 
than what Jack was saying to Jill as the 
train pulled into Madras—that if once a 
serpent had driven a man and woman out 
of Eden, the little krait had made hand- 
some amends! 





MY NEW TENANT 


I nearp the sound of the ax 
In my neighbor’s wood all day, 
And I closed my ears with wax, 
As the wailing came my way 
Of the panic wings 
And the furred wild things 


Dispossessed 


Of burrow and nest; 

Woodchuck and rabbit and mole and fox 

That must find new homes in new ferns and rocks, 
And yellow bees from their rifled hives, 

And a thousand gay and innocent lives. 


Then there came a knock at my door in the wood, 
A tap and a little rustling sigh— 
A dryad stood there 
Blossom-naked, her hair 
Falling down to her thigh, 
As there like a lost young moon she stood. 


Might she make her house again, said she, 
In the hollow of yonder chestnut tree? 
So there she lives, and here live I— 
A most discreet and proper young fay, 
Who, when I look, always looks away: 
But it’s hard to work with a dryad close by. 


Richard Le Gallienne 








fishy eye. 
“T like you,” he said, “ because 
you’re loyal.” 

“ Ahem!” I ahemmed noncommittally. 

He trifled with the pallid sideburns 

skimpily decorating his long, narrow face, 
and sucked his buck teeth thoughtfully. 
His expression showed that he felt my re- 
sponse lacked the dash and abandon which 
an executive assistant should manifest to- 
' ward the owner and president of the Rural 
- and Urban Telephone Company. 
| “TI said as much to Arabella this morn- 
| ing,” he persisted, and stroked the pointed 
bald dome of his skull. ‘“‘‘ Arabella,’ I 
said, ‘that young man would go to any 
_ length to help the Rural and Urban, be- 
"cause he realizes the Rural and Urban 
would go to any length to help him.’ ” 

I sniffed. Captain Catts got up, 
smoothed the front of his frock coat with 
a manicured hand, and began to strut up 
and down the private office. 

“The interests of the employer and the 
employee are identical,” he boomed ma- 
jestically as if with a new truth. 

“1 had heard him make this speech to 
chambers of commerce and rotary clubs 
until I knew it by heart. I watched the 
thin bow legs passing and repassing the 
mahogany desk, and wondered what in the 
world he was after now. 

Ordinarily he seemed to regard me as an 
unpleasant but useful sort of vermin, with 
whom it was regrettably necessary some- 
times to converse in order to get certain 
things done. Because I belonged to the 
country club, and danced, his’ daughter 
Arabella viewed ‘me as something nearer 
human; but she had inherited her father’s 
dead fish eye, and I had caught even her, 
in unguarded moments, giving me a Cap 
_tain Catts look. 
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Excuse It, Please 


A CALCULATING MAIDEN, AN IMPULSIVE YOUNG MAN—AND A 
COLD-BLOODED MODERN INVENTION TO THE RESCUE 


By Robert McBlair 






“Of course,” the captain was saying, 


“employees must be patient. They must 
be willing unselfishly to permit the corpo- 
ration to reinvest its profits for the pur- 
poses of expansion. They must achieve, 
let us say, a municipal outlook.” 

“ And so is your old man,” I murmured. 

“ What’s that?” Captain Catts drew his 
angular figure erect. I hadn’t meant to 
speak so loud. 

“T said, that’s grand,” I explained. 

“I was about to remark,” he continued, 
looking at me suspiciously, “that the fi- 
nancial necessities of a corporation in its 
dealings with employees should not—er— 
inhibit the existence of the warmest of per- 
sonal relationships between, let us say, the 
president of a corporation and the members 
of the executive staff.” 

He stared at me expectantly. 

** Excuse me, Captain Catts,” I ventured, 
“but has somebody left me a fortune?” 

“Why ask me that?” he snapped. 

“I don’t know. I suddenly had that 
kind of feeling. Don’t you ever have 
funny feelings like that?” 

I think he began to realize then that all ~ 
was not as it should be. The fact is, it 
wasn’t. During the last three years the 
R. & U. Telephone Company had grown 
rich. 

Captain Catts owned all of the stock, ex- 
cept what he had distributed for political 
purposes, and he had grown rich with it. 
My work had been a big factor in building 
up the business, and I had waited three 
years for some show of appreciation. 

Finally, I had approached the captain 
and had requested a raise. He had mellow- 
ly declaimed to me that the interests of 
employee and employer are identical. But 
I hadn’t obtained the raise. 

So it had occurred to me that if the in- 
terest of the employer and employee were 
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so dodgasted identical, then the employee 

is in duty bound to benefit himself. 

Three neighboring semirural counties 
~ needed a telephone system badly. Power 

could ke bought very cheap. I knew where 


\. to purchase adequate equipment at a low 


‘price, and how to go about construction of 
the line. 

And I was sure that I could secure a 
working organization by selecting men from 
the R. & U. who, like myself, were con- 
cerned with the interests of the employee. 
The one thing then remaining would be to 
get the project financed. 

I knew a way to do this. My friend 
Jimmy Bangs had the money. His father, 
in a moment of unprecedented foresight, 
had put a million in trust for him just be- 
fore marrying his third “ Follies” girl. 

The million had been turned over to 
Jimmy at about the time he and I were 
mustered out of aviation together. We had 
spent a glorious, if somewhat wearing three 
months, fighting the battle of Broadway. 
And Jimmy, after a period of holding his 
aching red head in his hands, had gone 
away to bury himself in a camp in the 
Adirondacks. 

He did everything by extremes. I recall 
the time he thought one of New York’s 
finest was smiling at him, and forthwith 
punched the cop in the eye. His temper, 
and his susceptibility to feminine charms, 
had occasioned us: both some rather 
thoughtful moments. So he had exiled 
himself, as he said, to get away from police- 
men and women. 

And I, for lack of something better to 
do, had returned to my small home town 
to resume my pre-war connection with Cap- 
tain Catts and the R. & U. 

-Recently I had written Jimmy that I 
had a proposition which was important to 
me, and which would be profitable for him, 
and that unless he advised to the contrary, 
I was coming up to his mountain fastness 
to visit him. 

He had written in reply: 

Keep away from here. I am happy, fishing and 
reading my six-foot shelf of books. So far I have 
tread two feet, six inches. I don’t want you dis- 
turbing the atmosphere of this place with your 
talk of golf, and dancing, and crap, and whether 
the juniper oi! and glycerine should be put in be- 
fore you mix the alcohol and water, or after. 
This mountain air is pure and undefiled; I want 
to keep it so. Therefore, I am coming to see you. 
Then, when the contamination of your presence 
has begun to grow virulent, I can flee me away 
like a bird to the curative purity of the lakes. 
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Pretty eloquent, what? Shall arrive at 10.40 a.m, 
Wednesday the twelfth. Police Gazette please 


copy. 
sad Ever thine, 


Jum. 

To-morrow was Wednesday the twelfth. 
I was sure that the red-headed, freckle- 
faced Jimmy would back me up. So I was 
regarding the horsey countenance of my 
present employer with rather a cocky eye. 

“What I was about to say,” continued 
Captain Catts, peevishly, “is that Arabella 
and myself haven’t seen as much of you 
as we would like. Now I understand that 
a friend of yours, young James Bangs, is 
coming to town. You haven’t room for 
him in your quarters, of course, and we 
were thinking you might like to put him up 
with us.” 

Well, as Jimmy would say, you could 
have knocked me ‘down with a ham-and- 
cheese sandwich. 

“ Of course,” added the captain, and had 
the grace to blush, “‘ young Bangs may re- 
call that I reported him to the military 
authorities, when he was stationed here, for 
tearing a telephone from the wall just be- 
cause he couldn’t get central. But he must 
have realized that such temper is inexcus- 
able. And I thought that if in the interest 
of the R. & U. you persuaded him—” 

“ What interest of the R. & U. do you 
mean?” . 

“Let us be frank with each other,” said 
the captain mellowly. “I desire to dis- 
pose of my R. & U. stock. It is a wonder- 
ful investment for a young man, and Bangs 
has enough money to buy it. When Ara- 
bella heard that he was coming to town— 
Do you follow me?” 

I was way ahead of him. He had the 
reputation for having played this game be- 
fore. I mean, he had sold a big block of 
the R. & U. stock, belonging to himself and 
his cronies on the transit commission, to a 
group of innocent bystanders. 

After they had paid for it, the captain 
had maneuvered the transit commission 
into making a sharp cut in telephone rates. 
He had even gone so far as to retain con- 
trol of the R. & U. management long 
enough to give rotten service, so that the 
cut in telephone rates would be popular. 

This cut, of course, had eaten up the 
company’s earning power, and the captain, 
six months later, was able to buy the busi- 
ness back for a song. Then, after the 
service had been improved, and newspaper 
propaganda inspired, the commission had 
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heen safe in pushing the rates back up, and 
the value of the stock had gone up, too. 
It was like the fish-eyed Arabella to have 
inspired this attack upon Bangs. 

“ But what do I get out of it?” I asked, 
keeping a straight face. “It seems to me 
my salary ought to be doubled on a five- 
year contract, if the deal goes through.” 

“That is reasonable,” agreed the cap- 
tain hesitantly. 

“ Will you give me a written agreement 
now?” 

“ My dear fellow,” begged the captain, 
raising an antiseptic hand, “surely the 
word of a Catts!” 

“Oh, yes. Of course!” 

“ Arabella suggested that we meet the 
train with you, and join in offering the gen- 
tleman the hospitality of the city. You 
know I am the chairman of the transit 
commission, a public official—” 

“Ves, I realize that,” I agreed, rising. 
“Very well, I'll see you in the morning at 
the ten forty train.” 

And that was that. I was merely 
amused. It didn’t occur to me for a mo- 
ment that Jimmy would ever accept the 
Catts’s invitation. 

II 


THE next morning the train was late, 
but Arabella and her father were not. I 
saw them sitting in the canary-colored 
roadster in front of the station as I came 
flivvering along Main Street over the 
bumpy asphalt. And as my Elizabeth 
coughed and panted to a stop in the park- 
ing stand, Arabella Catts dismounted and 
came leaping toward me with false cries of 
delight. 

I have noticed that a fellow’s opinion of 
a girl will often be influenced by what he 
thinks of her parents. A fat and shrewish 
mamma may scare a suitor away from a 
plump and irritable débutante. 

Arabella’s eyes were blue, and no doubt 
would be thought pretty by one who had 
not noticed that they also had the captain’s 
cold and calculating glaze. She wore a 
cute little green felt hat this morning, a 
green motor coat trimmed with fur, and 
her cheeks and lips were ably colored. Al- 
though there were telltale wrinkles about 
her eyes, her figure was slim, and alto- 
gether, to the casual observer, she might 


have made quite a fetching picture. 


But I was jaundiced. She wore her 
dresses long, although the style was to wear 
4 
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them short, and I remembered how the eap- 
tain’s thin legs bowed outward. Her upper 
teeth had a faint tendency to protrude, and 
her face was long and narrow. So far as 
I was concerned, she might have put on 
white sideburns, and I shouldn’t have been 
able to tell her from the captain himself, 
In other words, she looked about as 
tizing to me as a pitcher of bichloride of 
mercury. 

“ Hello, Arabella,” I responded. 

“ Where is 00 itty boy friend? Naughty 
boy! Keeping his itty new friends wait- 
ing!” She was actually talking baby talk 
to me! 

I didn’t strike her. Instead, I mur- 
mured something about looking up the 
train, and rushed into the one-horse sta- 
tion. I had the idea of beating them to 
Jimmy, and passing him the sign of the 
gypsy curse. Fortunately the ten forty 
came rumbling in at this time. I hurried 
out to the track, and down the platform. 

The sleepers were quite a way off. By 
the time I reached the first one, most of 
the passengers were straggling along the 
platform in the wake of the sagging por- 
ters. But at the steps of the last car I saw 
a commotion and a surging crowd of pas- 
sengers, porters, and conductors. 

It looked like trouble, and I knew then 
that I had found Jimmy. That temper of 
his made him and trouble synonymous. I 
saw a bulky, tough-looking fellow reclining 
on the platform, holding a hand over his 
eye. And sure enough, Jimmy came burst- 
ing through the crowds, with his hand 
raised. 

“ Honest to goodness, kid, it wasn’t my 
fault!” It never was Jimmy’s fault, if you 
listened to Jimmy, and he was always in- 
terested in proving it. “ That big geezer 
stepped on my foot. Look at the scratches 
on my shoe! When I turned around and 
asked him why in the hell he didn’t look 
where he was going, do you think he apolo- 
gized? Not a bit of it! Can you beat 
that? 

“ Honest to goodness, it’s become so a 
man can’t even get off a train without some 
fat-headed grease ball walking on him. 
And after you and me fighting a world war 
to make democracy safe—” 

“Meet Captain Catts,” I imterrupted, 
for none other than the captain himself had 

appeared beside me. Jimmy’s freckled face 
flushed when he recognized this gentleman, 
and I thought he was going to hit him. 
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‘Then he caught sight of something over the 
tain’s shoulder, and his expression 






- Normally, Jimmy was a good-looking 
chap, in spite of his pug nose, red hair, and 
freckles. He was built like a middleweight, 
his clothes seemed molded to him, and 
nobody could resist his smile. 
~ But right now his countenance suddenly 
had become balmy. His mouth had opened 
a foolish grin, his white-lashed blue eyes 
moistened and: splayed apart, and he re- 
moved his straw hat with a reverent ges- 
ture. He looked like a picture entitled “A 
June morning in the asylum.” 

I knew what had happened. He had 
seen a girl. And after his immersion in 
sylvan solitude, it had hit him even harder 
than usual. 

I had a sickening premonition, and 
turned to find Arabella Catts at my elbow. 
_ Arabella was meeting Jimmy’s gaze. Her 
“nostrils were dilated, her buck teeth showed 
_ in a smile. She resembled an Australian 
_ bird in three letters scenting its prey. 

“Ts iss 00 itty boy friend?” Arabella in- 
> quired of me. “ Won’t 00 int’duce itty boy 
- to itty girl?” 

I rallied myself sufficiently to wave Jim- 
_ My toward the captain and his daughter, 
and murmur some names. Jimmy extend- 
ed the captain a vague hand; then imme- 
diately slipped his arm in Arabella’s, and 
_ towed her up the platform. His was al- 
_ ways that possessive manner which creates 
thoughts of mayhem in the breasts of hus- 
bands dnd fiancés. As they disappeared 
into an eddy of the crowd, I heard him say, 



















































y: 
“Where in the world have you been all 
my life? And where are you going to take 
me now?” 
The captain and I crowded through the 
station just in time to see the canary road- 
ster turn the corner. Arabella was driving, 
Jimmy was leaning fervently into her ear, 
and in the rumble were piled Jimmy’s three 
» yalises and his golf bag. 
' “Well,” said the captain, grinning like 
the cat that has eaten a roach, “I guess 
- Tl have to ride to the office with you!” 
_ He did, and he knew he was riding. I 
picked out every hole in the asphalt, raced 
with taxicab drivers, and defied two mail 
trucks to the death. When my Elizabeth, 
‘quivering in every fender, drew up before 
the black glass windows of his office on the 
alk, Captain Catts gave me a weak 
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but bitter look, and tottered off without a 
word into the building. 

Believe it or not, I didn’t see hide or 
hair of Jimmy, or hear his voice, for over 
four days, although I was anxious, of 
course, to warn him of the captain’s de- 
signs. I telephoned the Catts’s residence at 
least five times, left messages with an oily- ° 
voiced butler, and twice went to the house 
in person, only to be told that the family 
was “not at home.” 

One of these times I heard Jimmy’s 
laugh break out from somewhere inside the 
house. But I didn’t get sore with Jimmy. 
I realized that he was merely floating 
around in a rose-colored delirium. It was 
for Arabella and the captain that I reserved 
my most poisonous prayers. 


III 


I saw Jimmy finally on Sunday, on the 
country club golf links. A morning four- 
some had been broken up after lunch by a 
raid of wives, which had left me in a posi- 
tion of sulphuric loneliness at the first tee. 

I gave off making remarks about women, 
to watch an approaching spectacle followed 
by two caddies. Half of it was a girl in a 
long tan sport suit. The other half seemed 
to be a man. It wore oyster-colored plus 
fours, a linen cap, speaking socks, crying 
yellow shoes, and a shrieking sweater. A 
row of white teeth across the face gave the 
first inkling that this creature might be 
Jimmy. 

“ Hi, kid!” he said. ‘“ Where you been 
keepin’ yourself?” He caught my dazed 
stare. ‘ Forgot to bring my golf clothes, 
and Arabella helped me to pick these out. 
Isn’t she wonderful?” 

“ Wonderful!” I agreed. “I’ve been 
ditched by a foursome,” I added, figuring. 
I had a chance at last to get Jimmy’s ear. 
“Do you mind if I join you two?” 

“We're going to play rather slowly,” 
put in Arabella. “ Jimmy’s giving me les- 
sons, aren’t you, dear?” 

“Well, I will if you want me to,” said 
Jimmy. 

“I'd enjoy going slow for a change,” I 
remarked. “ Besides, I’d like to see Jimmy 
giving lessons.” 

“T can give you one or two,” said 
Jimmy. 

“As a golfer,” I replied, “ you’d make 
a first-class steam shovel. You and a nib- 
lick could have built the Panama Canal.” 
“Js that so?” Jimmy replied. “I can 
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give you two biscs, and run you ragged on a 
fifty-dollar Nassau. And I’m here to prove 
it, too.” 

“In those clothes?” I inquired. ‘“ Then 
I'll play you even.” 

“ Jimmy, darling,” cooed Arabella. “ We 
promised father—” 

“ As soon as I beat this moose.” Jimmy 
grabbed up a handful of sand from the 
box. 

“Very well. I'll walk around with you, 
as tired as I am,” consented the sweet girl, 
giving me a dirty look. 

“ We'll only play nine holes, dear,” Jim- 
my compromised. “ For a hundred bucks,” 
he added to me. “ Are you on?” 

“ Yes, darling. Shoot,” I answered him. 

He teed off, blushing, and topped his 
midiron shot into the marsh. I got a nice 
loft over the marsh, and a road to the green. 
Jimmy was on in two and took two putts, 
while I putted down for a birdie two. 

“Go ahead and drive,” he said, “ and 
don’t talk so damn much.” 

I hadn’t said a word. Arabella’s pres- 
ence bothered him, which he knew I real- 
ized. She, however, apparently had no in- 
tention of leaving us alone. Judging by 
the darlings and dears floating about, the 
girl had been working fast. 

While he was in that state, she could 
have sold him a hairpin for a master tooth- 
pick, guaranteed to pick any tooth. So 
now that I had got within earshot of 
him, I was determined to hang on until I 
had tipped him off. 

I won the next three holes, putting Jim- 
my four down, and I could see he was be- 
ginning to get as sore as a postman’s foot. 
However, I got overconfident, and he 
bucked up on the next three holes; and 
we arrived at the eighth tee with me only 
one up on him, and two holes to go. He is 
really a better player than I am, and now 
he began to get cocky. 

“ Double the stakes?” he asked, as he 
teed up. 

“ Yes, dear,” I agreed. 

He got a sweet drive down the fairway, 
and pitched a perfect mashie to within 
three feet of the pin, while I took three to 
get on the slanting green, and then was 
twelve feet away. : 

“Do you give up, dear?” he asked me. 

It looked like his hole, which would 
leave us even, with one to go. But I wasn’t 
conceding anything. 
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“T'll sink this putt for a four,” I said. 
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“ You will then take three putts for a five, 
That will be two up for me, and one to go, 
In other words, I win. Do you want to pay — 
me now?” 

“ Shoot, fool,” he said, “ and don’t talk 
so much.” 

Well, I putted. The putt was weak, but 
there was a breeze and a downhill slope, 
and the ball rolled to the lip of the cup, 
hung there a second, and dropped in for a 
four. 

This got Jimmy’s goat. He snatched 
the putter from the caddy. Just as he had 
taken his stance and was about to shoot, a | 
pretty little black-and-white butterfly came ~ 
butterflying hither and yon across the green 
and lit right on Jimmy’s ball, waving its 
wings gently up and down. 

“Get away!” snapped Jimmy, and 
swished at it. 

The butterfly took it good-naturedly, and 
flitted away. Jimmy needed several mo- 
ments to recover his stance, however, and 
just as he was putting, the little beastie 
came fluttering back again. Jimmy tried 
to stop his swing, thought of it too late, 
and jabbed at the ball, which hopped across 
the hole and gently rolled about four feet 
beyond it. 

Jimmy made a remark which I wouldn’t 
repeat, except in a whisper. He swung at 
the butterfly, missed it, and then chased it 
to the edge of the green. The butterfly at 
this point, however, went light-heartedly 
upward, and Jimmy returned. 

“You are shooting four,” I reminded 
him. 

“ You go to hell!” he replied. Arabella 
quivered delicately, but plainly had no 
idea of leaving Jimmy in my hands. 

Jimmy lit a cigarette, dragged a couple 
of puffs, threw it down, and bent deliber- 
ately over the ball. If he sank this putt, 
he would have a chance on the next hole to 
even the match. If he missed, the match 
was mine. So he took his time, carefully 
placing the putter first in front and then 
behind the ball. It was a strain on the 
nerves to watch him. But finally he swung. 

And then that butterfly came back. 
Honestly, I wouldn’t have believed it, un- 
less I had seen it myself. I suppose, in the 
sun, the brilliant white ball on the green 
seemed an irresistible flower. Anyhow, the 
little creature fluttered gracefully over the _ 
ball just as Jimmy putted. The ball missed — 
the cup by a foot. be 
Then Jimmy began chasing that butter- 
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He chased it over the mound sur- 
punding the green, and down onto the fair- 
way beyond. The butterfly seemed to en- 
ter into the spirit of the thing. Possibly 
it thought that Jimmy, in that sweater and 
those socks, was a visiting butterfly trying 
to make its acquaintance. : 

_ Anyway, it fluttered coyly, first to this 
side, then to that, always almost in reach, 
‘and occasionally leaping over the vicious 
Swings of Jimmy’s putter, as if playing you- 
chase-me-and-I’ll-chase-you. 

The pursuit began to arouse interest 
among other golf players, and among pas- 
sers-by on the highway which paralleled 
the course. 

At first I was annoyed. Then I saw that 
‘this was a heaven-sent opportunity. Jim- 
“my and the butterfly already were a hun- 
dred yards away, and I knew that Arabella 
wasn’t going to join in the chase. Seemed 
a chance to get Jimmy for a few minutes 
one. Sol ran after him. — 
Jimmy chasing a butterfly, and me chas- 
ing Jimmy, made, I afterward learned, an 

“intriguing spectacle. We crossed the bul- 
| letlike trajectory of golf shots with amazing 
“indifference. We fied callously in front of, 
r close behind, gentlemen who were just 
“about to shoot, and ignored their challenges 
to combat. We entirely disrupted the play- 
“ing on three holes, and caused bitter wran- 
gling as to the payment of bets. 

A nervous club member, spying the pro- 
‘tracted performance from the club porch, 
thought that murder or insanity was in the 
air, and excitedly phoned for the police and 
‘an ambulance. 

_ The ambulance, as it happened, came in 
handy. The butterfly, either tiring of the 


Fi tag on the golf links, or not liking 















































| Jjimmy’s manner, flitted out of bounds. 
Jimmy dived through the privet hedge, and 
“ctawled under the wire fence that separated 
the links from the road. The butterfly 
Straightened out for a little earnest flying 
| along the course of the asphalted highway, 
and Jimmy followed, occasionally crying 
incoherently aloud and. brandishing his 
putter. 
Not relishing the thought of piercing the 
hedge and the fence with my person, I ran 
long inside the grounds. News of the 
chase had spread, and members had. begun 
gather along the route. 
I essayed to adopt a casual everyday air, 
aking in a cheerful, offhand manner to 










1 persons as I recognized. This was a 
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mistake. There is no use, if you are chas- 
ing a butterfly, trying to do anything else. 

A visiting girl I was rather sweet on 
came in the main gate as I was dashing out. 
I took off my cap to her, and tried, as I 
fled by, to give her a care-free but explana- 
tory look. As a result, I jumped on the 
road in front of the left fender of a twelve- 
ton truck. For a moment I saw a sky full 
of red, blue, and green butterflies. The 
next thing they were loading me into an 
ambulance, and I heard that girl’s voice 
saying: 

“ Poor fellow! I guess the heat was too 
much for him. But then I always did 
think he was a little bit queer.” 

That made me so sore I wouldn’t even 
stay at the hospital. I let them put iodine 
upon some of the most aristocratic parts of 
my person, borrowed a pair of pants from 
an interne, and went home in a taxicab. 


IV 


_ THE next morning, at the office, I found 
in my mail an envelope bearing the post- 
mark of a hamlet twelve miles away. On 
the page inside was an iridescent smear, 
plainly the mortal remains of a black-and- 
white butterfly. And under the smear was 
scrawled in pencil: 

“T got him, damn him!” 

There was another letter, however, which 
I found more important. It was from Cap- 
tain Catts, and said: “I am regretfully ac- 
cepting your resignation, effective at once. 
You will receive a month’s pay. With as- 
surances of my esteem, I am, ef cetera.” 

I was endeavoring to absorb this shock 
when the door flew open to admit the 
ony middle-aged superintendent of the 


“If they start this again,” said he, “I’m 
a goin’ to quit. It’s some of their dirty 
politics again, I’m bettin’. I git the blame 
and the kiddin’.” 

“Now, what are you talking about?” I 
demanded. 

“Why! They’ve given all the experi- 
enced girls a month’s leave, with pay. And 
they’re runnin’ the job with students, nine- 
tenths of which don’t know a switchboard 
from a sewin’ machine. I tried to stop the 
change, and they showed me the order 
signed by that side-whiskered old billy goat 
himself.” 

I saw it all now. The captain already 
had sold the R. & U. to Jimmy, and was 
starting at once to ruin the service. 























“ Get out!” I said to the superintendent. 
“ There’s a man I’ve got to see.” 

Through the glass partition I had seen 
Arabella, followed by Captain Catts and 
Jimmy, come in the front door. They 
turned into the captain’s office. 

While I was thinking what to do, my 
door opened, and Jimmy breezed in. He 
was clad in a blue coat, white flannel trou- 
sers, black-and-white shoes, and a more 
startling hatband than ever. His square, 
freckled countenance was fairly beaming 
with self-complacency. 

“ Hi, kid!” he said. ‘“ How’s the boy? 
Did you get my letter?” 

' “TVisten, fool,” I snapped. 
bought the R. & U.?” 

“Kid,” he responded, smoothing his ra- 
diant hair, ‘‘ as soon as they get those con- 
tracts typed, we’re going in the telephone 
business. You and me.” 

“You and me, nothing!” I jumped up 
and got my hat. “ You are going right now 
with me to my place for a private talk.” 

“ But I’ve got to sign these papers!” 

“We'll be back in twenty minutes,” I 
said grimly. 

“All right. Don’t break my arm! 
What’s the idea of being so intense?” I 
rushed him past the captain’s office and into 
the street. ‘“ Here, I'll drive you up in my 
car,” he said. 

“Your car?” I followed him into the 
canary-colored roadster. ‘I thought this 
belonged to Arabella Catts.” 

“It did, my boy.” He started the mo- 
tor, and swung into the congested traffic of 
the narrow business street. ‘“ But I bought 
it. Arabella says it suits my style exactly. 
Honest, kid, isn’t she a wonderful girl?” 

“T’ll say she is!” 

“You bet you my life she is! After I 
sign those papers, I want to take you out 
to show you my house.” 

“Your what?” 

“Sure. Arabella says a man in my po- 
Sition’s got to have a house. I’d be as 
happy as a lark, except she says her father 
doesn’t want to let her get married until 
they return from Europe. She’s awfully 
loyal to him. Honest, kid—” 

“ Do you mean they have sold you that 
eighteen-room house of theirs on Colonial 
Avenue?” I interrupted. 

“Yep. I wanted to pay a hundred, but 
Arabella wouldn’t hear of anything more 
than ninety-five.” 

“ Turn to your left at the next corner. 


“ Have you 
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Gosh, the land and the house both only 
cost fifty, Jimmy.” 

“Don’t be an ass all your life, kid. I 
know real estate. Do you think I would 
be buying that Southport addition un- 
less I did?” 

“‘'You mean to say they are selling you 
those Southport lots? Why, those things 
have been a drug on the market ever since 
Abe Lincoln ran for Congress. But I sup- 
pose. Arabella—” 

“ Exactly, kid. It’s only once in a life- 
time that a fellow runs into a girl like that. 
Is this your place?” 

“Listen, Jimmy,” I urged as we mount- 
ed the stairs and entered my two rooms and 
bath. “TI tell you, Captain Catts and his 
bow-legged daughter are planning to sell 
you that telephone stock while the market 
is high. Then he will get the transit com- 
mission to cut telephone rates, the value of 
the stock will go smash, and he’ll be able 
to buy it back for a song.” 

Jimmy stood in the middle of the sitting 
room, regarding me fixedly and shaking his 
square red head. 

“* Jealousy is a terrible thing,” said he 
mournfully. ‘I had always hoped it 
wouldn’t come between you and me, kid.” 

“What in the hell are you talking 
about?” I inquired. 

“ Arabella has told me all,” said he. 

“ All what?” — 

“ About your unreciprocated love. And 
your plans to build a rival telephone com- 
pany, and take your revenge upon her poor 
old father. Kid, take my advice. That 
sort of thing doesn’t pay.” 

“ Jimmy,” I said, as soon as I could 
speak, “ that girl is simply pulling your leg 
to make money out of you. As to my try- 
ing to put her father out of business, she 
simply made that up. I did intend starting 
a telephone company in near-by territory, 
but she couldn’t have known that. I 
hadn’t told a soul.” 

“ But, you see, you did intend starting 
another company, kid!” said Jimmy. 
“ Now, don’t think I blame you. I’ve even 
forgiven you for your remarks about Ara- 
bella. That was a dirty dig, kid. You 
know I am a fiend about personal beauty, 
and yet you will use a sweet girl’s modesty 
as an insinuation.” 

“Listen, Jimmy Bangs,” I shouted. 
“Has Arabella promised to marry you?” 

“She wants to see me established in 
business before we discuss that sort of 
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g,” he answered with dignity. “TI ad- 
t that old billy goat is to blame for that,” 
he added. 

“ He’s not a billy goat. He’s a smart 
crook.” 

“Listen, kid,” said Jimmy with emotion, 
*T must ask you to discontinue these re- 
marks about the parent of the only girl I 
ever loved.” 

“What? How about that girl at the 
Winter Garden? Didn’t you threaten to 
~ shoot me for telling you what she was? 
How about that blonde in Philadelphia? 
Didn’t I have to cable your father?” 

“ Those,” said Jimmy, “ were different.” 
He swallowed. “ This, kid, is love. She’s 
the wonderfullest, the sweetest, the most— 









































I know!” I cried. 

“‘ And you intimate that her father—her 
own father—would mess up the telephone 
service to gyp me. And that she would 
Jimmy took out a blue silk 
handkerchief, and dabbed at his eyes. The 
telephone on my writing desk rang. 

_ “She is calling me,” Jimmy murmured, 
looking up to the ceiling and pressing the 
telephone against his chest. “I feel it, 
here!” 

“Well, suppose you answer her,” I re- 
' $ponded bitterly. “She probably saw you 
“leave with me. I guess the papers are 
- Teady.” 

- Jimmy put the receiver to his ear, but 
‘jerked it away. A shrieking clamor filled 
| the room. He put down the instrument, 
and felt of his ear dubiously. 

“Say something,” he requested. “I 
want to see if I can hear.” 


Jimmy picked up the 
He listened with a curious ex- 
— on his face. “A strange, crunch- 

g noise,” he explained to me. “ Like 
“ Probably a case of bone calling to 
bone,” I suggested. 

“No.. Here she is!” He began to smile 
so foolishly that I longed for an egg. 
Hello, darling! What? No, this isn’t 
“the Citizens’ Bank!” 

Jimmy began to jiggle the receiver. 
‘Hello! Hello! Operator! Operator! 
What? No, you didn’t give me the wrong 
mumber. What? Certainly I'll excuse it, 
“please. But listen. Hello! Hello!” He 
mmed up the receiver. ‘‘ What the dick- 
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ens is the matter with that central, any- 
how?” he demanded. 

“Nothing, except that your father-in- 
law wants that rate cut before he sails for 
Europe.” 

“ Listen, kid,” requested Jimmy, growing 
a beet red. “You know how telephones 
irritate me, anyhow. Please don’t start 
any of that chatter of yours. This is just 
a little mistake. 

“You see!” he exclaimed as the phone 
rang again. “Hello! Hello! Hello, dar- 
ling. Yes, this is oo itty Jimmy. Ouch! 
What the hell’s the matter? No, darling, 
I wasn’t cussing you. Of course I’m not 


drunk. Damn! Hello, central! I’m not 
going to stand for this. Hey! What? 
Certainly, I’ll excuse— Hey! Give me 


the supervisor. All right, make it snappy.” 
He sat down and crossed his white flannel 
knees. His face was red and moist. A long 
silence ensued. 

“ Are you waiting for something?” I in- 
quired politely. 

“You go to— Hello! What? Long 
distance is calling who? But I told you 
this isn’t the Citizens’ Bank. Yes, I did. 
I don’t know who I was talking to. What? 
Hey, you can’t talk to me like that! I own 
this telephone company. What? No, I’m 
not Captain Catts. I wouldn’t be anybody 
who’d own a company like— What? No, 
I’m not the Citizens’ Bank, either. Ouch!” 

Jimmy’s yell could have been heard 
three blocks. He dashed the instrument 
on the floor, and rubbed his ear vigorously. 
Suddenly he snatched up the telephone, 
and began pulling it out of the wall. The 
cord parted against the sharp edge of a 
staple, and Jimmy’s white pants described 
an arc over a chair. 

“T’'ll show that old pirate!” he shouted, 
climbing to his feet. ‘‘ Trying to sell me!” 

“Wait. Where are you going!” I cried. 
But he had dashed bareheaded from the 
room, carrying the instrument and a trail- 
ing length of cord. I caught up with him 
just as he started the machine, and I man- 
aged to climb in as he turned it around and 
jumped it recklessly down the residential 
street. 

He whirled past the protesting traffic 
officer,into busy and narrow Granby Street, ° 
scooted to the left of two stationary trolley 
cars, barely missing an on-coming car on the 
opposite track, zipped for three blocks up 
the middle of the street, and skidded 
around the corner and to a stand before 


























the gold-lettered street window of Captain 
Catts’s private office. I had a confused 
vision of startled pedestrians and whistling 
policemen thronging our wake. 

“ For Heaven’s sakes, Jimmy!” I cried. 
“What are you—” 
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BeForeE I could finish he had jumped 
from the car, whirled the telephone instru- 
ment over his head, and thrown it through 
the large square window. He struck the 
center, and as if he had found some secret 
combination, the glass disintegrated, leav- 
ing a yawning hole through which was re- 
vealed the interior of Captain Catts’s pri- 
vate office. 

The captain’s bony head was visible 
above the edge of the mahogany desk, be- 
hind which he had abruptly ducked. His 
pallid sideburns framed an expression of 
wild surmise. ’ 

Arabella was busily engaged in scram- 
bling up on a chair, as if the telephone 
instrument and its slithering coil of wire 
were a mouse. She turned toward the 
window, fairly chittering with maidenly ex- 
citement, her dress held above her knees. 

Jimmy, his fist raised, his red head shin- 
ing in the sunlight, paused for a second, on 
the verge of hurling himself into the office. 
He glanced first over his shoulder, however, 
and caught sight of the two policemen turn- 
ing the corner on the run, and of the fol- 
lowing throng of outraged citizens. 

He acted with commendable promptness. 
Quitting his blood lust without a backward 
glance, he leaped to the seat of the roadster, 
threw in the clutch, and in a moment we 
were skirting the edges of suicide and mur- 
der, careening down the narrow and con- 
gested business street. 

I kept my hand on the siren, and prayed 
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eloquently. Ten blocks, which seemed like 
ten miles, took us into the old residential 
district and away from the resentful faces 
of leaping pedestrians. As we emerged at 


length into a level country road, a motor- 
cycle policeman, seeing us coming, turned § 


his machine across the road to stop us. 

“ Look out, Jimmy!” I shouted. 

“ You go to hell!” said Jimmy. 

I never knew before that a motor-cycle 
policeman could be so acrobatic. This one, 
just in time, caused his machine to do a 
complete backward somersault. It was a 
neat piece of work, and probably saved 
three lives. 

This was the last interference, and a 
couple of hours later Jimmy brought the 
canary ‘roadster to a stop before a village 
railroad station. 

“ Kid,” he said mournfully, “ you were 
right, and I thank you.” 
“Yes,” I agreed. 
There’s no doubt of it.” 

“T don’t mean that,” said Jimmy. 

“ Then what are you talking about?” I 
demanded irritably. 

“‘ Those legs!” he explained. 

He sat for awhile, hunched in his seat, 
shaking his head occasionally as one who 
sees the passing of a dream. 

“ Kid,” he announced presently, “ we'll 
start that adjoining telephone company, 
just to keep that’ old pirate from doing it. 
Come with me.” 

I followed him into the telegraph office. 
He chewed on the frayed end of a public 
pencil; and then, as he began writing, also 
began to grin. Nothing ever bothered 
Jimmy long. In a few minutes he exhibit- 
ed to me his masterpiece. It was a wire to 
Arabella Catts. 

“You got the wrong number,” he had 
written. ‘“ Will you excuse it, please?” 


“He’s a_ crook. 





THE SOURCE OF STARS 


SomE god of myth must once have loved 
Some goddess of the air 
And worshiped beauty in her throat, 


And brought her pearls to wear, 


But his embrace so crushed the rope, 


The pride of all bazaars, 
It broke and scattered through the sky 
And gave the night its stars. 


Charles Divine 


























































The Crucial ‘Test 


HE POET WAS RIGHT WHEN HE INTIMATED THAT WOMAN’S 
BEST ROLE, AND OFTEN HER FAVORITE ONE, IS 
THAT OF A MINISTERING ANGEL 


By Mary Imlay Taylor 


AYDON dropped his cigarette, 

and the match flickered out in 

his fingers. Suddenly it seemed 
to him that the room blurred, but he 
straightened himself, intent on proving that 
the idea was wrong. He could see perfect- 
ly! Of course he could! He looked out 
of the long French window and was reas- 
- sured. There was the lilac in bloom, and 
flowers that made up 
Bah, it was only his 


imagination! 


As he reached for another cigarette, he 
saw his wife coming up the garden path 
- with Stein. That was where she had been 
“all this time—out on the stone bench be- 


hind the hemlocks with Eric Stein. Way-. 


did not move. He forgot that he was 
supposed to be out still, and watched them 
curiously. 

- What struck him most keenly was the 
look on Elsa’s face. He had not seen it 
like that since—well, since before the war, 
when they quarreled. She looked so hap- 
, yet he thought she had been weeping. 
tein was bending over her, his head quite 
close to hers. The fellow was damnably 
handsome! 

As they passed close to his window, he 
heard Stein’s voice, changed beyond any- 
thing he knew of it—and he had known it 
‘in the Argonne offensive. ; 

-“Tt’s no use, Elsa,” Stein said. ‘“ Love 
makes it right. You know you meant to 
get a. divorce before he volunteered. You 
don’t love him, yet you hang on. He hasn’t 

Bag 


Oh, yes, he has!” Elsa’s voice broke. 
Eric, he came home—gas blind!” 
“And so you stayed?” Stein cried out 


ye 


“ T couldn’t leave him—blind!” 

There was a pause. Anthony Waydon 
did not move. If they came in, he would 
tell them that he knew; but they went on 
along the terrace, and he could hear Stein 
pleading his cause. 

“Oh, I know—I was his buddy; but 
love—God, Elsa, it’s a fire, it destroys or it 
saves! You can save me, save us both, 
Elsa!” 

She did not answer at first, and Waydon 
held his cigarette steadily, his eyes on it. 
Finally he heard her voice, sweet, wavering, 
appealing: 

“ Oh, Eric, don’t ask me now—not now! 
I don’t know. I want you to go away! 
It’s—it’s all wrong. It—” She broke off 
with a sob. 

“ Love isn’t wrong,” said Eric. 

She said nothing this time. Waydon 
thought he heard her sob again, and his 
fingers tightened on the cigarette. Their 
footsteps died away; they were going back 
into the garden. 

Waydon stared at his hand. It was 
shaking. He could not strike a match, and 
he simply held to the cigarette. It was 
true, what Stein had said. Elsa and he had 
been at the breaking point when the war 
took him away. They had married hastily. 
They were both rich, the marriage was con- 
sidered almost inevitable in their set, and 
conventions and traditions had brought 
them together. 

He thought of it bitterly, remembering 
how conventions and traditions and social 
sets had been smashed by the tremendous 
forces let loose in the world. Such things 
had seemed so little, so contemptible, when 
he lay in a dugout on the Argonne front, 
in mud and water. Facing death, he had 
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revised his theories of life. He had almost 
forgotten how Elsa felt before he went 
away. Something within his soul had been 
born anew, and he meant to come back to 
a larger life, a better love. They had never 
had a child, but if one came—well, that 
would change everything! 

Then suddenly, terribly, the hand of 
Providence had smitten him, and he had 
been invalided home—gas blind. The mere 
thought of it unstrung him now. Like all 
men who have been wounded, or have suf- 
fered from gas or shell shock, he was aware 
that he had lost something out of himself. 

Elsa had met him at the ship. Absorbed 
in his own misery; he had not questioned 
her faith—and she had been in love with 
Stein. The treachery of it was like a knife 
thrust in the dark. Stein, of all men! 

She had stayed with her husband, not 
because she had softened or forgotten their 
quarrels, but because he was blind. Now, 
when he was almost cured, when he might 
not need another operation, she was turn- 
ing to the man she loved. 

He remembered a hundred things. It 
was his fault, too. He had neglected her, 
and had left her to be consoled by his 
friend; .but Stein? 

Slowly, deliberately, with a firm hand, 
Waydon lit his cigarette. The flare of the 
match made a little flame in the gathering 
dusk of the room. Outside in the garden 
there was a wonderful light, pale and etched 
with shadowy ilexes. It grew more and 
more unreal as the room darkened. 

He smoked steadily, though the fumes 
of the cigarette stung his eyes. The room 
had grown so dim that he turned and tried 
to find the electric switch, but his fingers 
fumbled. A horrible certainty was gripping 
him. There must be light enough still, for 
he remembered that it was not yet four 
o’clock, and it was April. Even in the 
dusk he should be able to see familiar 
things; but it was as if every material ob- 
ject in the room had fused in an immaterial 
and darkening fog. 

A rending fear shot through him—the 
fear that even a strong man must feel when 
some great physical disability threatens the 
destruction of his vital forces. For a mo- 
ment he stood shaken by it; then his will 
answered some hidden thought in his tor- 
tured mind. Elsa had stayed with him be- 
cause he was—blind! 

He staggered to his feet, clutched at a 
chair, and held to it, as a child taking his 
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first step holds to the finger of his nurse. 
It was coming back—his total blindness! 
He knew it, but Elsa must not know. She 
and Stein must not find him here. If they 
did, they would know that he had heard 
them. 

Waydon groped his way from chair to 
chair, seeing dimly, found the door, and 
went out into the hall. He stumbled, found 
the balusters, held to them, and got to the 
door of his den. It was open, and he found 
the switch. A flare of light guided him 
around the table to his familiar chair. He 
grasped it and stood there, broken and 
leaning on it, while the fog in the room 
grew and grew. . 

At last he heard their voices again, Elsa’s 
and Stein’s. They had come in from the 
garden. Had they settled it? He smiled 
grimly in his darkness. It was easy to de- 
ceive a blind man! 

Elsa’s step was going upstairs. 

“You'll stay to dinner, Eric?” 

There was a new note in her voice. Way- 
don’s ears were keen, and he knew that 
note. Birds sing sweetest at mating time, 
for love softens their tones. 

Stein answered something inaudibly, and 
she went upstairs. Her husband listened. 
Now was his time, for he must have help. 
He tried to reach the door, failed, and 
called out softly: 

“ Stein! Stein, come here!” 

There was an astonished silence, then 
Stein came into the room. 

“T didn’t know you were here, Waydon. 
When did you come in?” 

“‘ Awhile ago. Sorry, but I had to call 
you. The fact is—” 

His words broke off like snapped strings 
on a violin after the bow has crossed them. 
His back was toward the window, and the 
warm light of the April evening showed his 
S lean figure, and his hands gripping the 
chair. 

Stein stood still, flushed, self-convicted, 
half expecting a fiery outbreak. 


“ T've got to have help, Stein. I’m blind. | 


Call one of the servants.” 
Stein uttered an inarticulate sound of 
dismay. It was like striking a wounded 
man in the back to betray a blind one. He 
gasped, but could find nothing to say. 
Silence and darkness deepened about 
Waydon. It was like something tangible 
that smothered his senses. Once, when he 
put his hand out, he fancied that he felt 
the black thing that was closing in on him. 
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Stein’s voice — human, vivid, a little 
broken—sounded astonishingly close. 

“ What is it, Waydon? The old trouble 
coming back?” 

Waydon nodded. 

**Can’t you see at all?” 

“Not now.” 

“Good God!” 
- The dismay in Stein’s voice pricked 

Waydon’s memory. Elsa had stayed be- 
cause he was blind! He stiffened himself. 

“Don’t tell Elsa. I’ve gone off again— 
that’s all, Stein. Tell the butler to call a 
taxi and help me to the hospital. Awfully 
sorry to trouble you, old chap, but I can’t 
even find the bell.” 

“But Elsa—” Stein’s voice faded away. 

* She’s not to know.” Waydon, stand- 
ing straight and tall, turned his brilliant, 
sightless eyes on his rival. ‘You hear? 
I won’t have her told—until I’m gone.” 

There was a silence. Waydon’s ears, 
sharpened as one sense is always sharpened 
-. by the dulling of another, perceived Stein’s 
| labored breathing. 
’ “Tl get a taxi myself. Where’s the 
phone? Oh, I see!” 

Stein fumbled with the receiver and sum- 


moned a taxi. Waydon’s mouth hardened 
as he waited, listening. His one fear was 


that Elsa would come down. He heard 


Stein strike a match. 

‘Can you see that, Waydon?” he asked 
thickly. “Can you see a light over here 
by the phone?” 

“ There’s a glow somewhere, like a fire 
in darkness. I’m done for this time. I 
think I hear the taxi, Stein.” 

He sat in darkness after that, hearing 
the door open, and feeling a keen draft of 
fresh air. He tried to think coherently, but 
his mind began to jumble everything in 
_ darkness. It kept stretching out for sight. 
-. He tried to remember what the doctors had 
said before. No, it did not matter. If 
only Elsa did not come downstairs! 

3 He started as the other man returned to 

~ the room. 

_ “The taxi’s come,” Stein said hoarsely. 

- “Ym going with you. Take my arm, old 
” 


* Waydon, who had risen blindly, laughed 

_ suddenly, and with violence. 

— “You're going to lead me away, eh?” he 
mocked bitterly. ‘Then something made 

- him feel Stein’s blank amazement, and he 

~ took his arm. “ Get me out before my wife 

_ comes downstairs!” : 
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They were at the front door when Elsa 
called. 

“ What is it, Eric? Are you going? I’m 
coming down in a moment.” 

“ Don’t tell her!” Waydon whispered. 

Stein called back: 

“It’s all right, Elsa. Waydon’s come in, 
and we’re going out for awhile. I'll tell 
you later.” 

II 


Waypon, in his blind haste, stumbled on 
the steps, and Stein had to guide him to 
the taxi. Neither of them spoke at first. 
The rattling of the old machine and the 
hum of its engine had a soothing effect on 
the blind man—the effect of something fa- 
miliar. It was not hard to visualize the 
narrow, walled-in streets, and the glimpse, 
as they passed, of the budding trees in the 
park. He knew every corner as they 
turned it; but his senses sank under the 
load of darkness, which grew heavier until 
he felt like Atlas bending under the weight 
of the world. 

Only Stein’s presence at his side kept 
Waydon from yielding to despair. He set 
his teeth hard. Stein should have no tale 
of weakness to carry back to Elsa! He 
even ignored his companion’s stumbling ef- 
forts to say something, anything, to break 
the terrible strain; but at the hospital door, 
when a young interne took his place in lead- 
ing the blind man, Stein asked awkwardly 
for a message for Elsa. 

“ Of course there’s some word for Elsa?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“No message?” 

* None.” 

Stein straightened up. Could Waydon 
have heard anything? 

“ She’ll think it strange,” he began thick- 

“ By Jove, Waydon, you ought to re- 


ly. 
This is terrible for 


member her feelings! 
her.” 

“Ts it?” Waydon laughed bitterly, and 
then, turning to find his hand in an attend- 
ant’s, he threw back a challenge: “ You'll 
know what to say to her!” 

Stein was still dismayed when he got into 
the street, his mind stirred from the bottom. 
He remembered the battlefields of France. 
He recalled how Waydon had been with 
him when they went over the top, then the 
horror of the gas and Waydon’s blindness. 
Stein drew his breath sharply. Suddenly 
he knew where Waydon stood. He and 
Elsa both pitied him. 














He turned, and walked back toward the 
house. He had to tell her! 

Elsa was waiting, for instinct or intui- 
tion had warned her that something was 
wrong. She opened the door herself. 

“ Where’s Anthony?” she asked quickly. 

“Tt’s the old trouble, Elsa.” 

Stein came in, closing the door behind 
him gently and facing her. 

“ Not—blindness?” she said. 

He nodded. 

“Tt’s a recurrence. They'll operate— 
he’ll be all right,” he blurted out harshly. 
She said nothing, but moved slowly 


- away, took a step or two upstairs, and then 


turned, one hand on the balusters, looking 
down at him, her eyes dark in her white 


face. 
“ Will you forgive me if I don’t ask you 


* to stay to dinner now?” she asked simply. 


“T couldn’t eat a morsel.” 

“ You'll make yourself ill,” he protested 
angrily. ‘“ Why worry so? It’s not like 
death.” He drew his breath hard. “ I'll 
be honest with you—he didn’t want you to 
know, he seemed to want to get away.” 

“T know he doesn’t care for my sympa- 
thy,” she replied after a moment. “TI 
wasn’t thinking of it, Eric. I—lI was re- 
membering what we said to-day—this 
afternoon—when he, my husband, was go- 
ing blind again!” 

Stein uttered an exclamation under his 
breath. 

“ There, I knew it! You'll let this thing 
you can’t help come between us, when 
neither of you really care. It’s a farce, 
Elsa!” 

She turned away, going slowly upward, 
her young figure drooping. 

“T suppose it is; but one owes a duty 
to oneself.” 

“That’s just it,” he cried eagerly. 
“You do—you owe it to yourself to undo 
this big mistake. Blindness doesn’t make 
it easier, that’s true. I see how you feel, 
but Waydon doesn’t care. Good God, Elsa, 
if I’d been stricken I should have wanted 
only you!” 

“Oh, I know!” 

The cry seemed to come from her heart. 
Then, in a moment when he seemed about 
to snatch triumph from defeat, she covered 
her face with her hands and fled upstairs. 

The discomfited man stared after her for 
a moment in silence. He thought he un- 
derstood. She cared for him, but this 
blindness—this wretched blindness—made 
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her feel only remorse. It would come right, 
it must, for Waydon had shown indiffer- 
ence enough. Stein fumbled for his hat 
and stick, opened the door, and went out. 
He felt that he could afford to wait. Elsa 
loved him! : 

Ill 


Exsa passed a sleepless night, shivering 
sometimes in the darkness. Night made 
Waydon’s blindness real. Even the twi- 
light of her room was less impenetrable 
than the gloom that infolded him. 

In their quarrels, those first breaks in 
the link of married life, he had been the 
offender. Elsa knew it, even in the rush 
of her compassion; but she felt guilty. She 
felt as if Stein’s love for her furnished an 
excuse for things that had happened before 
she knew Stein cared at all. 

She was early at the hospital. 

“He'll get well—please tell me he’ll get 
well!” she pleaded with the doctors. 

They were evasive. There would be an- 
other operation immediately, and care and 
rest might work miracles. Elsa’s heart 
sank, and she seemed to feel clutching 
hands dragging her back to bondage. It 
had always seemed like bondage to her—a 
marriage where love was dead; but alas, 
poor Anthony! A rush of compassion 
swept her when she saw his bandaged eyes. 

“IT came as soon as I could,” she said 
chokingly, taking one of his groping hands 
in both hers. “I’m so sorry, Anthony!” 

“TI told Stein not to bother you about it,” 
he returned harshly. 

“ Eric told me last night.” 

Waydon took his hand away. The ban- 
dage half hid his face, and she did not no- 
tice that his lips grew white. 

“ 1’m done for,” he said coolly. ‘“ You'll 
see me going down Broadway presently 
with a dog and a string.” 

“Oh, Anthony, don’t say such things!” 

He struck his hand sharply on the arm of 
his chair. 

“TI ought to have shot myself in the first 
place—that’s all, as I told the doctor just 
now. A blind man hasn’t any place in the 
world. There’s nothing left but to find a 
good dog to lead me. Dogs are faithful!” 
he added bitingly. 

Elsa recoiled. He could not see her, and 
she did not know just what he meant; but 
his words were like lashes on her bare flesh. 

“TI don’t believe you'll be blind. I won’t 
believe it!” she cried. 
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Then her misery and his hardness broke 
her, and she wept silently. 

“ And I don’t believe I'll get over it,” he 
retorted tartly. “I can tell a lot from 
what the doctors don’t say. There’s no use 
in squealing. I’ve got to bear it. I—” 
He stopped abruptly, listening. “ Elsa, 
you're crying!” 

_ “TJ—TI can’t help it,” she sobbed. “I 
know you'll get well, I’m sure you will!” 

He turned on her fiercely. 

‘See here, Elsa, I don’t want pity. I 
won’t have it, either. Go home!” 

She stopped crying and looked at him in 


|. dumb surprise. 


“ Do you hear me?” he cried passionate- 
ly. “I hate pity! Don’t be silly and feel 
you’ve got to come here and cry about me. 
It doesn’t fit in with—with other things 
you feel.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, An- 
thony! Explain!” 

She flushed crimson, the tears drying on 
her hot cheeks. He bit his white lips. The 
bandage, hiding half his face, transformed 
him hideously. 

“I wish you’d go home,” he growled. 

“T tell you I hate tears and pity.” 

“It isn’t pity.” 

She caught her breath. How terribly 
blindness had transformed him! He was 
forgetting to be a gentleman, and he had 
never forgotten that before in all their 
quarrels. 

“ It’s your damned womanly pity, Elsa,” 
he reiterated. ‘“ That’s all it is, and I 
won’t have it. Go home, I tell you; go 
home!” 

Elsa rose dizzily, and her world swam 
around her. Anthony must be going mad. 
She was angry for just one moment, but 
the next her compassion swept al thought 
of her own hurt away. 

“T’m sorry,” she said simply. “I didn’t 
mean to cry, for I know you hate tears; 
but if there’s anything I can do — read 
aloud to you for awhile, or write—” 

He remembered her voice when she spoke 
to Stein. It had held no reluctance, as it 
did now. 

“TI told you to go home,” he replied 
sharply. “You can’t do anything here. 
_ Get out of here, Elsa! It’s no place for 
_ you. Go home!” 

She was bitterly angry and hot with 
shame at being sent away, yet his helpless- 
ness almost broke her heart. She turned 
and ate out of the room. 
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She felt that he had actually driven her 
away. Could he blame her, then, if her 
thoughts wandered, if she turned to a man 
who needed her? It had seemed disloyal 
to speak of her husband to Stein, but now 
the pain was too sharp to bear in silence, 

They were sitting before the library fire 
when she spoke of it. 

“ He drove me away,” she said in a low 
voice. 

Stein started in quick amazement. 

“T don’t understand!” 

She flushed painfully. 

“T mean my husband.” Her voice was 
so low that it was like a strained whisper. 
“ You were right, Eric—he doesn’t love me. 
Any man, in such trouble, would want the 
woman he loved to be near him.” 

Stein was speechless. In a moment he 
saw the tremendous effect of this. 

“T went there with a full heart,” she 
went on, her eyes on the blazing logs. “I 
felt guilty. You had said things to me that 
I shouldn’t hear—I knew it. I couldn’t 
bear to see him so helpless. I think I 
would have done anything in the world for 
him—and he told me to go home!” 

Still Stein did not speak. He watched 
her breathlessly. In the warm dusk of the 
room her beauty seemed as delicate as a 
flower—a flower beaten by an adverse 
wind. Then, suddenly, she covered her 
face with her hands, and her shoulders 
shook. She was weeping. 

“ Elsa!” 

He was on his knees beside her now. He 
had never been so near before. The fra- 
grance of her hair brushed his cheek. 

“If you had come to me, I wouldn't 
have sent you away, Elsa!” 

She raised her head and looked at him 
with tear-drenched eyes. 

“ Life’s too hard for me! Oh, Eric, if I 
went away and got the divorce you're cry- 
ing for, you might get tired of me, too!” 

“Try me,” he answered passionately. 
“Give me a chance to show you what love 
really is!” 

She pushed him away with both hands. 

“You mustn’t—no, I can’t kiss you, ’m 
his wife, I—” She faltered, her face quiv- 
ering. “If he gets well, V’I—I’'ll ask for 
a divorce!” she sobbed. 


It began to be remarked at the hospital 
that Waydon’s wife never asked to see him, 
and that he never asked for her. Elsa 
knew it. Even the doctors looked at her 
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questioningly, she thought; yet she went 
there every day for weeks, and it was not 
until the last week that one of the physi- 
cians gave her a decided answer. 

“Your husband’s better—so much bet- 
ter that we’re going to send him down to 
the seashore for a change. There’s a nurse 
going with him, but of course you'll go, too, 
Mrs, Waydon?”’ 

Elsa gasped. Suddenly those keen, 
worldly eyes seemed to see through her 
misery. 

“ Where is he going? Of course I'll go,” 
she replied, pulling nervously at her glove. 

The doctor named a little summer resort 
in New Jersey, nearly deserted at this time 
of year. 

“ There’s a good hotel, and you can wire 
for rooms.” The doctor laughed pleasant- 
ly. “ You wives usually want comforts!” 

Elsa did not answer. Her heart was 
beating stormily, but she got out at last 
without a breakdown. She had not seen 
Waydon since he drove her away, and she 
knew they knew it! 

IV 


Tue night Waydon reached the shore 
with his nurse, a hurricane swept the coast. 
It beat upon the old frame hotel and rocked 
it like a cradle. Waydon could hear the 
fury of the waves driving across the beach, 
and the wind howled like a lost spirit, 
seeking pardon and going out to sea with 
wailings of remorse. 

The day broke, still wild and stormy. 
The rain had ceased, but the wind was lash- 
ing the sea. 

“ All the bathhouses went out last night, 
and one vacant cottage,” the landlord told 
Waydon. “ The end of the old north pier’s 
clean broken off. It’s the worst gale in 
twenty years.” 

Waydon, breakfasting with his nurse, 
could see quite plainly in the dim old din- 
ing room. 

“I suppose you won’t let me go out with- 
out my bandage?” he said testily. “If I’m 
blindfolded, I can’t see the water, and I 
want to—it isn’t blind!” 

The nurse looked oddly at him. 

“T don’t think I’d chance it without the 
bandage in this wind, Mr. Waydon. You 
don’t want to lose what you’ve gained.” 

He smiled ironically. 

“Ts it really true that I’ve gained any- 


a thing permanently?” - 


“ Yes, you have.” She was full of assur- 
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ance now. 
in time, sir. Come, the rain’s over, we can | 
go out. It doesn’t agree with you to be | 
cooped up,” she added, smiling. : 

“A caged lion, eh?” He rose, followed 
her into the hall, and let her adjust a 
bandage like a blindfold. “ It’s hard lines,” 
he said, “‘ when I can hear the surf. I want 
to see it tear something to pieces!” 

She did not reply. He heard her cross 
the hall and speak to some one, and he 
waited helplessly, fuming, his teeth set. He 
wanted to tear the bandage off and dash 
out into the world, but common sense held 
him. If waiting and patience meant per- 
manent sight, he was willing to pay the 
price. 

Then he felt her hand slip into his, and 
the gust of air as the door opened. He 
lifted his head with a long intake of breath. 
They were out now, and the salt wind 
struck his face like a blow. 

: Waydon felt the sand grind under his 
eet. 

“ How does the surf look?” he asked 
thickly. “TI can hear it far off and coming 
—like the roll of drums!” 

“ There’s a wonder of light on the sea, 
and all the waves are breaking in torn 
spray,” his companion told him. ‘“ Above 
it the clouds are racing, torn and fluttering, 
like the banners of Michael’s angels.” 

Waydon lifted his head sharply, and his 
face below the bandage went white. He 
spoke thickly, with an effort: 

“ Can we go out on the pier?” 

She led him along until he felt the pier 
under his feet. 

“It’s half gone at the end,” she said in a 
low voice. “ Hold to the rail. The water 
below is terrible—a perfect maelstrom!” 

Waydon could feel the power of it be- 
neath his feet, for the pier shook under 
them. He kept a tight grip on her hand, 
while his other hand lay on the rail. 

“ You’re a woman. I want to ask you a 
question. Do you think a wife who would 
listen to a lover asking her to break her 
marriage—ever loved her husband?” 

The hand in his winced. Then he heard 
her voice, low and strained: 

“Yes, I think so—once, perhaps. He 


may have changed. He may have let her : 


know he didn’t want her—her love.” 

“ Did I ever do that, Elsa?” 

She uttered a little cry. 

“You knew all the time that it wasn’t 
your nurse!” 


“You're going to be all right a 
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“I knew it when you spoke. A blind 


man has keen ears, Elsa. I heard you and 


Stein that last day on the terrace.” 

She dragged her hand away, leaving him 
to hold to the rail. 

“ Anthony, I came down here because 
the doctor thought your wife should come. 
I knew you didn’t want me. I changed 
just now with the nurse to talk to you, and 
then I hadn’t the courage. What you think 
isn’t true,” she added proudly. “ I’ve 
never done anything worse than what you 
heard. Stein loves me, you don’t—that’s 
all, Anthony.” ~ 

“ And you only came here because the 
doctor thought you should — for appear- 
ances?” He laughed harshly. “ You 
needn’thave done it, Elsa.” 

“Oh, I know!” She swayed in the 
wind, pressing her hands against her heart. 
“You needn’t tell me again to go home, 
Anthony. I haven’t any home. You're go- 
ing to get well, you should be free — we 
should both be free to make our lives over 
again. I came to tell you I wasn’t going 
home again.” 

“* Because you love Stein?” 

He turned his blindfolded eyes toward 
her. His strong figure seemed to tower 
against the background of that terrible sea. 
She did not answer. 

“ Elsa,” he went on, “I sent you home 
because I’d heard that talk with Stein. I 
knew you loved him. There’s been a rift 
between us—I know that, too; but there’s 
been a change in my heart. I wouldn’t go 
home myself, now it’s empty. I—my God, 
Elsa, I love you! You’re mine, mine!” 

She shrank back, staring at him. She 
had never thought of this. Her whole 
world tumbled about her ears. She could 
not speak. Then, looking away from him, 
she saw a figure coming across the sands, 
and a cry of dismay broke from her. 

“Some one’s coming,” Waydon said 


slowly. “ Who is it, Elsa?” 


She turned her head fearfully. She knew 
she had been followed, but she dared not 
tell Waydon. What could she do? 

Waydon put out his hand, groped, and 
found hers. He felt it trembling in his 


asp. 

“I know!” he said fiercely. “It’s 
Stein!” 

Stein came steadily on. He had come a 
long way, an unconquerable force was driv- 
ing him. He climbed the rocks and came 
out on the long pier, the wind lashing him. 
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Before him Waydon stood, clasping the rail, 
There was something poignantly tragic in 
the blindfolded eyes and the white face 
below the bandage, but Stein only saw 
Elsa. Again her husband’s infirmity was 
coming between him and the woman he 
loved. Waydon’s broken life, his blindness, 
his claims upon her pity, were sweeping 
Elsa from her lover. Stein knew it, and 
was resolved to tear her from such a fate. 

Elsa felt it, too. She tried to call to him 
not to come, but something in his face si- 
lenced her. They were in the valley of de- 
cision, and the end of it all was close at 
hand. Stein had grasped the rail, now, and 
was leaning toward her. The spray flew 
up between them like a veil, but it seemed 
as if some unseen power was drawing her 
to him. 

“I’ve come for you, Elsa!” he said 
hoarsely. “ Let’s get this farce over. This 
man trades on your pity. I told you I 
would come.” 

Elsa did not answer him with words, but 
his eyes held hers. Then he looked beyond 
her to Waydon. 

“He shan’t have you!” cried Stein. 
“He’s forfeited his claim. He’s driven 
you away. He’s made his bed—let him lie 
on it!” 

She said nothing. The fury of the wind 
swept them, and the sea boiled like a cal- 
dron. Stein caught her hands and held 
them. 

“ Elsa, I swear I won’t let you be a blind 
man’s slave. He shan’t have you!” 

In spite of the fury of the wind, Way- 
don heard Stein’s words. He was alone 
now, holding to the rail and blindfolded, 
but he felt his way nearer to them. 

“Stein,” he said sharply, “she’s my 
wife!” 

“Your wife?” Stein shouted derisively. 
“ You’ve treated her like one, haven’t you? 
She loves me, and I'll take her from you. 
I'd take her if you were going to kill me 
for it!” 

“ You thief!” said Waydon. 

He was standing alone by the end of 
the broken pier, but no one thought of his 
blindfold. He himself had forgotten even 
death! 

“You're trading on a woman’s pity!” 
scoffed Stein. 

“Eric!” Elsa’s cry was _ horrified. 
“ How can you?” 

Waydon turned his face toward her voice. 

“Tt’s true,” he said violently. “ You 



















































came because you pitied me, and I don’t 
want pity; but, by God, he shan’t have 
ou! I love you, and you're my wife. 
That thief—” 

He loosed his hold on the rail and tore 
at the bandage over his eyes, but his foot 
slipped, he swayed heavily, blindly, and 
fell headlong into the sea. 

Stein saw him go, and clutched at the 
rail, staring at the boiling water below, 
chained to the spot, fascinated. He did not 
notice Elsa’s cry. He was looking at the 
place, white with churned foam, where 
Waydon had gone down. 

The waves were rolling in between the 
piles of the old pier, and pouring out again 
in mad whirlpools. Stein breathed in 
gasps. For one long moment he saw noth- 
ing, and then Waydon came up, the 
drenched bandage blinding him. An un- 
chained fury leaped up in Stein. He stood 
stock-still, his white lips working, his hands 
clenched. He had only to remain motion- 
less, and the man in the water was finished, 
for Waydon could not get the bandage off, 
and could not see to swim. The gods were 
with Stein—Waydon would never take Elsa 
from him now! 

He did not even see Elsa, out on the end 
of the pier, trying to snatch at Waydon’s 
garments as the sea swept him toward her. 

“ Anthony!” she sobbed brokenly. 

Waydon could swim, but, blindfolded 
and broken, he struggled blindly, fell away, 
and was swept back into the sea. 

The wind had carried Elsa’s cries to 
Stein, and he ran down the pier, for she 
might be swept into the sea herself! 

“ Eric, help! Help, he’s drowning!” she 
called, and flung herself down upon her 
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knees on a broken timber, trying to reach 
out her young arms to Waydon. 

Stein passed her, running, stripping off 
his coat. Then, suddenly and splendidly, 
he leaped into the sea. He struck the 
water and went down to come up, swim- 
ming. The fury of the waves snatched at 





him and tossed him, but he caught at the : 


timber nearest to him and held to it, wait- 
ing for the drowning man to come past 
him. The rush of the water was carrying 
Waydon, as helpless as a log in the rapids, 
his body twisted and turned in the churn- 
ing seas. One arm was limp, and the other 
hand, fighting the waves, could not tear the 
wet bandage from his eyes. 

Stein, holding to the rail, watched him 
come. One thrust, and he could send his 
rival into eternity, and not even Elsa would 
know that he had done it! She knelt there 
above him, her arms stretched down to- 
_ him, the spray beating on her white 
ace. 

“ Anthony!” she shrilled. “ Anthony!” 

Stein reached down and caught the man 
in the water, and Waydon’s sound hand 
groped, seized him, and clung. With all his 
strength, Stein lifted himself upward, heavi- 
ly burdened, and raised the half drowned 
man until Elsa’s hands could grasp and 
help him. Together, they dragged Waydon 
from the sea. 

“ Elsa!” Stein cried, looking at them. 

But Elsa did not hear him. She clasped 
Waydon’s head against her breast, and her 
hair, blown loose by the gale, fell soft and 
wet with spray against his white cheek. 

“ Anthony!” she cried brokenly. “ An- 
thony—my husband!” 

She had forgotten Stein. 





BLINDNESS 


Master, never let me be 

Blind to what engirdles me— 
Sun-glint- on the meadow grass, 
Starshine on the river glass! 


Let not from mine eyes escape 
Bloom on peach and gloss on grape, 
Nor that captivating thing, 


Crimson on the cardinal’s wing! 


Sad the lot of him who goes 
Unregardful of the rose, 
Who, though seeing, comes to find 
At the last that he is blind! 


Clinton Scollard 
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SMOKE-EATERS ARE A SPECIAL BREED—AND THIS ONE WAS AS 
HOSTILE AS THE FIRES HE FOUGHT 


By Karl W. Detzer 


ARRY O’MALLEY was born several 
blocks west of the stockyards, in a 
house that happily no longer exists. 

At fourteen he joined the Black Creek 
gang. At seventeen he left it, to the relief 
of the gang leaders, who considered him 
insubordinate. 

At eighteen he drove a truck for a paek- 
ing house, at nineteen led three hundred 
other drivers in a strike that was both 
bloody and futile, and at twenty again 
drove.a truck, this time with no pride in 
the work. 

At twenty-one he decided to become a 


- wniformed fireman. 


He entered the department with a repu- 
tation that was hardly savory, but with a 


 . temporary political backing that erased sev- 


eral of the more unpleasant chapters from 
his record. He was not wholly to blame. 
From his father’s father he came by a ro- 
bustious spirit. 

From his father’s mother, who was a 
Casey, he derived a hatred of ordered 
method. His own mother, half Slav, half 
Latin, passed on to him a temptation to 
quarrel, the inclination to mope, and the 
love of flamboyant leadership. 

In addition, from each of his ancestors, 
he inherited a set of lovable but inconse- 
quent virtues. He was handsome, in 2 
vague, perplexing way, with features that 
were pleasant but ill matched. His nose, a 
little too flat, his eyes that were too bright, 
his chin that was too sharp, and his color 
that was too delicate for his size, blended 
together into a personality that was not 
unattractive. 

He was fearless, and loved the sound of 
battle; especially battle against odds. He 
was stubborn in the defense of whatever he 
decided at the moment was right, or just, 


or interesting, 
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But vested authority was the scourge of 
his exciting existence. 

Now a member of the fire department, 
he gravitated to the seventh battalion, that 
lusty, ill-drilled crew on the north side, 
And no sooner had he set his rubber boots 
down in the seventh battalion, than he 
drifted, quite naturally, to Engine Com- 
pany No. 24, an aggregation of wrangling 
roustabouts, who had earned for themselves 
the blackest name in alt the battalion. 
Among this handful of men he established 
himself firmly as the most persevering out- 
law in the company. 

Persevering, that was it. It was as if 
he set out, purposefully, to be the hottest 
headed objector in the worst trained com- 
pany in the least disciplined battalion in 
the department. And that year the depart- 
ment’s morale was low over all the city. 

Before he joined the department, he had 
felt, quite unconsciously, a fellowship for 
fire. It destroyed. It wiped out many a 
nuisance. It produced turmoil and battle. 

Not until he put on the blue shirt and 
leather helmet did he recognize in fire a 
natural and alluring foe. But once he real- 
ized its unconquerable capabilities, he pit- 
ted himself against it as if it were an an- 
cient enemy. He fought it stubbornly, and 
hated it with satisfying gusto. 

He hated it nearly as much as he did his 
superior officers. 


II 


Garry O’MALLEY, like all recruits, en- 
tered the fire department through the path 
of a trying and detested routine. Politi- 
cians may pull appointive strings, but they 
can’t put spine in a spineless man, lungs in 
a flat chest, or heart in a coward. 

The drill school, to which all probation- 
ers first are assigned, tests each man with 
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Mmultitudinous tasks: It brands him un- 


suitable and turns him back to civil life, 
or it marks him fit and harasses him daily 
with soul provoking labor. 

Battalion Chief Daniel Alkorn acted as 
drillmaster and chief instructor at the time 
Garry slouched into the school. Garry con- 
demned him at the end of the first day. 

“This here Arsenic Alkorn,” he told his 
mates in the bunk room that night, “ he’s 
poison to me already! Thinks he’s rough, 
that guy does! Say, you know what he is? 
He’s nothing but a rocking-chair chief, and 
no mistake!” 

Other recruits, many seasons before, had 
bestowed on Drillmaster Alkorn the allit- 
erative nickname of Arsenic. Alkorn liked 
it. It gave him a blustery self-respect. 
But when he heard the whisper that he had 
been called a rocking-chair chief by a new, 
unbroken man, he turned purple and in- 
articulate and smashed the chair he had 
sat in. 

It had been a comfortable chair, too. 
Afterward he was sorry. For three years, 
on sultry summer afternoons, he had sat 
in the shade in that rocking-chair, direct- 
ing recruits in their evolutions in the drill 
tower. He was a big man, even for a bat- 
talion chief, and inclined to overweight. 
Increasing pounds had added little to his 
dignity. He was one of those beefy, per- 
spiring men who never become portly. 

He looked at Garry O’Malley early in 
the morning of Garry’s first day at the 
school, and decided that here was a young 
man worth breaking. Unfortunately, Ar- 
senic Alkorn’s broad face was as easy to 
read as a billboard. Garry looked at it, 
sensed exactly the thought in the drillmas- 
ter’s mind, and the blood of his ancestors 
raced through his veins at double time. 

“Does that baby think he’ll get rid o’ 
me?” he asked himself. And then, with 
the wisdom of twenty-one years devoted 
chiefly to personal and private wars, he 
mapped an immediate campaign. Get rid 
of him? How? Well, not for disobedi- 
ence, and not for inability! He would take 
the old man’s insults, for the simple pleas- 
ure of defeating the will of authority. 

He had no intention of becoming a good 
fireman. His only plan was to make as 
much trouble as he could and remain safe- 
ly within the letter of the law. 

The rocking-chair remark passed swiftly 
about the barracks that night. The next 
day, and many days thereafter, Alkorn at- 
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tempted to contrive evolutions on the drill 
tower that would sicken this recruit. 

But, as the evolutions became more diffi- 
cult and more dangerous, he saw Garry go 
through them with an added zest; saw him 
pit sense of balance and ten frail fingers 
willingly against dizziness and _ great 
heights. In spite of himself, he had to ad- 
mire such swaggering impudence. 


III 


AFTER six months, Garry went as a pro- 
bationer to the Seventh Battalion and En- 
gine Company 24. The company quar- 
ters were in a cramped old brick building 
between two ancient warehouses, in the 
wholesale clothing district. It was an un- 
enviable post. Engine Company 24 held 
several records other than the one of which 
it was proudest, the record for ill discipline. 

At the end of each year, when the alarms 
were tabulated, it was Engine 24 that led 
the list, with a total of eighteen hundred 
runs, an average of five a day. And when 
the officers of the Mutual Aid sharpened 
their pencils the first Monday of each Jan- 
uary, and checked the names of new wid- 
ows, of firemen who never again would ride 
howling to duty, because of smashed skulls 
or burned lungs or broken backs, Engine 
24 once more topped the column. 

The “suicide squad,” it was called. 
Small wonder discipline was flexible. 

Garry had served two reckless years on 
the company when he first crossed hydrants 
openly with authority. It had been a par- 
ticularly dangerous job, a phonograph 
record factory that spit out geysers of yel- 
low and black smoke for three desperate 
hours, before twenty pumpers succeeded in 
drowning it. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, Engine 
24, which had responded to the third alarm, 
managed to run its line into the rear of the 
basement, and there, shoulder deep in 
warm, dirty water, fought out the last of 
the battle alone. 

A helmet poked down the coal chute, a 
glistening helmet, enameled white, to desig- 
nate its wearer as a marshal or battalion 
chief. Under the dripping brim, Garry 
made out the beefy cheeks of Alkorn. 

Garry had the end of the brass pipe, just 
behind Captain Flannery. Opposite him, 
panting and cursing, old Cardigan, senior 
pipeman, struggled with the line. Max 
Bloomfield, Daugherty, and Binney sloshed 
along the hose behind him. 
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The white helmet had disappeared. 
“It’s the rocking-chair chief!” Garry 
- $ang out in a voice louder than the drum 
of the streams. “One eye he sticks in, 
and that’s all out.o’ him for the day!” 
“What’s that?” 
- Arsenic Alkorn’s voice bellowed the in- 
terrogation out of the darkness to the left 
of them. 
“ Hit her a bit lower,” Garry suggested, 
as if he had not heard, and did not so much 
as twist his neck. 
“Get up in there, if you’re so brave!” 











the rocking-chair chief retaliated. “If 
you’re so damnably brave. Up ten foot 


and hit it!” 
_ When the fire was out and the hose lines 
had been yanked section by heavy section 
into the drying tower at the rear of engine 
quarters No. 24, Joe McGraw, chief of the 
seventh battalion, climbed out of his red 
motor buggy at the curb. Captain Flan- 
-nmery, who was not so well disciplined him- 
self, had finished his shower and rubdown. 
He was leaning on the alarm stand at the 
front of the quarters, biting his tongue and 
writing the day’s report painfully in the 
1 log. 

_ “Evenin’, chief.” 

“T’'ll speak with you,” his superior said, 
and his voice had an unpleasant ring. 
“ Have you heard of the old man, the chief 
marshal? Well, he had a stroke this after- 
‘noon, in his office. He’s in a bad way. 
So they put in an acting marshal. It’s Al- 
korn—Arsenic Alkorn—and your respects 
are due him.” 

_ “Hum!” said Captain Flannery. 
__ * And Arsenic Alkorn had me pompiering 
all over his office not twenty minutes ago,” 

McGraw went on. “Seems as he was in 
- the basement with you this afternoon.” 

“He was.” 

* And he heard something!” 

“‘If he wasn’t deef he must of heard a 
bit. It was right noisy down there.” 

' Garry O’Malley, who was scrubbing the 
Tear right wheel of the pumper, moved 
around to the left, where he could hear 
better. He had no liking for this turn of 
affairs. It meant a fight, of course. He 
had no objection to that. 

_ But this would be a defensive fight, and 
his best style was aggressive. He was one 
of those men destined to go through life in 
the first advancing wave. 

__ “ Alkorn’s got no liking for the rocking- 
chair name,” McGraw said, “and one of 
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your men stuck it on him again to-day, 
He says it’s the last time.” 

Captain Flannery rubbed his chin. 

“Seems to me I heard somebody make 
a remark. In some other company, I 
think.” 

“No other company in the world would 
go poking a chief in the face, Flannery! 
And I have a good guess as to which of 
your men it was. Listen, captain, we’re 
near the end of the string, you and me, 
Fm down sick with hearing nothing but 
complaints and annoyance from the main 
Office. It’s got to stop.” 


IV 


AT supper that night, Captain Flannery 
mentioned the matter. His company re- 
ceived his remarks casually. He had none 
too proud a name himself as a disciplina- 
rian. Twice since he became an officer he 
had been suspended five days for disobedi- 
ence of regulations. 

Only Garry, of the half dozen men, took 
the matter seriously. He became more de- 
termined in his hatred of authority. He 
grumbled as they went to bed that night, 
discussed rocking-chairs and politics, and 
hoped that the chief marshal was recover- 
ing his health. 

“Not that the old man’s a shiting 
angel,” he concluded, “ except that he’s a 
good fireman, and no old woman sitting in 
a rocking-chair!” 

In his own quarters at the front of the 
house the captain pretended not to hear. 

But the chief marshal died. 

Twenty days later, with aldermen stew- 
ing, with captains and lieutenants, rabbis, 
priests, social workers, and the Insurance 
Exchange yanking frantically at political 
hawsers, Arsenic Alkorn. was appointed 
chief marshal, and the word went down the 
line that respect, courtesy, and obedience 
were due the rocking-chair chief. 

O’Malley sulked. Stubbornly he refused 
to respect the new commander, no matter 
how well he obeyed. There was no thought 
of feud in his mind. He held little against 
Arsenic himself. But the rocking-chair 
chief embodied in his opinion all the ab- 
stract unpleasantries of authority. 

Time and again he told his fellows, es- 
pecially Max Bloomfield, who had three 
brothers in the garment trade and two 
others in Siberia, that the time would come 
when he and the rocking-chair would meet 
face to face. 
















































































’.¢ And the best man wins,” he always 
concluded, ‘be he pipeman, second class, 
or the chief of ten departments.” 

Garry completed his third year, growing 
daily more combative. Twice and a third 
time he faced the disciplinary board, once 
was warned, once was fined, and the third 
time was suspended. The first time he had 
forgotten to execute an order. The second 
time he had disobeyed purposely. The 
third, filled with a fierce and overwhelming 
disregard for consequences, he had pum- 
meled an acting lieutenant. The next time 
he would leave the Gepartment with a dis- 
honorable discharge. 

“ And when I leave, done and disgraced,” 
he told Bloomfield, “ it won’t be for poking 
no simple-minded company officer. I'll 
make a night of it, I will, and knock off all 
the white helmets in the whole crowd.” 

The summer had been dangerously hot 
and dry. The month of August came and 
passed, with one scant shower. September 
baked the wooden roofs in the tenement 
districts, charred lumber yards, scorched 
frame walls, and gave Engine Company 24 
a new record on. departmental lists. The 
members of the crew, being tired, were 
harder to manage than ever. 

Fire Marshal Alkorn, with customary 
enthusiasm, accepted his new responsibility 
with an effort to tighten up discipline. He 
knew the reputation of Engine 24. He de- 
cided to change it. But before he had the 
opportunity, there occurred the wool ware- 
house disaster. 

The first alarm tapped in at seven 
o’clock, while the members of Engine 24 
sat at supper. Bloomfield was on duty 
before the joker, his chair tipped back, feet 
higher than his head. 

The first box call was followed by a two- 
eleven alarm, that sent five additional com- 
panies to Water and Trade Streets. 

“A two bagger off Box 814!” Bloom- 
field shouted, and Captain Flannery 
dropped his iron fork noisily. Supper was 


_ over in an instant, although Engine 24 was 


not due until the third alarm. 

‘One o’ them woolers, down around that 
corner, I bet you!” Binney commented. 
He was a scrawny man with few teeth, and 
a pointed, protruding chin. “ That sec- 
tion’s full of ’em.” 

i Best put on our bunkers,” the captain 
Said. 

The crew galloped upstairs behind him, 
Kicked off their shoes, jerked out of their 
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blue serges, and slid into their heavy com- 
bination breeches and boots, ready for a 
night alarm. 

They waited twenty minutes. Then the 
three-eleven came in from Water and Trade 
Streets. Engine 24 whooped out into the 
dusk, its siren shrieking and bell rope jerk- 
ing, the six-cylinder Seagrave motor hum- 
ming under the crimson hood. 


V 


A woot warehouse it was, just as Bin- 
ney had said. Half a mile away, its smoke 
cuddled down to the pavement, making 
firemen curse and civilians cough. It was 
a tall building, poking up eleven floors, 
jammed with bales and sacked wool. The 
second assistant marshal, who first took 
charge of the battle, was turning over com- 
mand to the rocking-chair chief at the mo- 
ment Engine 24 bellowed into action. 

“ Twenty-four reports!” Captain Flan- 
nery shouted. 

‘Lay your line down the alley,” Alkorn 
directed. “ And listen! Don’t go off half- 
cocked. When you get her laid out, Pl 
place you. Wait for me. I’m going in.” 

“Six section—lay and break,” was the 
company commander’s order. “ Follow 
up!” 

Garry O’Malley ran with the brass pipe, 
the first section of limp fabric hose flapping 
at his rubber heels. Already other compa- 
nies had their hose stretched in serpentine, 
throbbing lines down the alley. 

Bloomfield, who was overfat and inclined 
to smoke sickness, dragged the second fifty- 
foot section. Cardigan tugged the third. 
Brass couplings rattled and rung against the 
pavement. 

Binney and Daugherty, their wide 
mouths spilling out noise, yanked line off 
the engine tailboard. King, the engineer, 
chewed tobacco and stood ready with his 
canvas glove on the water gate. 

Smoke churned down from black win- 
dows and piled against the cobblestones of 
the alley; men waded through it, while it 
sucked like mud at their ankles. 

“ Twenty-four!” 

“Tt must be the rocking-chair!” Garry 
grumbled. 

“Twenty-four! In here —this stair— 
basement—get far’s you can—she’s going 
good up center!” 

Basement! With smoke dropping like 
lead! Garry charged around the chief mar- 
shal, taking no care not to trip his superior 
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with dragging hose. Just ahead of him, 


‘poking his ax handle experimentally 
through the murk, Captain Flannery hunt- 
the door. 

Hunted it, found it, plunged in. 

Garry followed. Smoke jammed down 
his throat. It lodged like gravel in his 
lungs, choked him, clouded his eyes. 
“Sending men into a basement—” 

-* Come on!” the captain ordered. Then 
‘a gasp. “ Black as an alderman’s heart!” 


Garry groped ahead. What a trap it 
was! The stair dropped menacingly steep. 

“T ain’t hankering for no Jacob’s lad- 
der,” Garry snorted. “It might be the pit 
in here.” 
_ A warm draft puffed into his face, rank 
with the smell of burning wool. The base- 
ment floor still lay dry under foot. - Not 
enough water had poured in yet. Take a 
lot of water—Garry thrashed forward into 
a rough stone wall, felt along it, left, right. 
There—a door. Hotter. 

Less air. Was a man expected to breathe 
soup? 

“Get in there!” Captain Flannery 
urged. “Step out! Was you waiting for 
a reception committee to hand you along?” 

Garry growled and made sure that his 


Flannery commanded. 
“ Hell’s a poor spot for disrespect!” 

“It’s a poor spot to go chasing a man in 
_ ahead of you!” Garry answered. 

Back in the dark, through the rumble 
of drumming water, he heard Bloomfield 
cough. A smoke cough. If he started so 
soon— 

“ Bloomfield!” It was the captain. 

- “Down low and through your nose. Are 
¢ you a blasted ree-croot?”’ 
_. Binney swore mightily at the foot of the 
step. Daugherty answered him with a 
snort. Then came Cardigan’s voice, that 
always seemed old and worn-out in the 
dark of a smoky basement: 

“They’s a stiff draft comin’ through 
- from somewheres.” 

_ “ Aye, and devil take it!” 
“ Best have a light.” 
“Bloomfield! Out with you. 


Squad company. Bring a flare!” 
VI 


_ Members of Squad 3, that reckless res- 
crew from the tindery west side, with 
—, wae cutters, and crowbars in their 


Get a 
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knotty hands, were charging down the alley 
just as Bloomfield fled out. 

“ Flare!” he cried. 

“ Aye, coming!” 
’ The blue white acetylene torch thrust 
unsteady shadows into the rear of the base- 
ment, lighting the smoke in dusty halos. 
With its sputtering flame at their backs the 
members of Engine 24 explored deeper 
under the overladen warehouse, deeper into 
the smoke, into the breathless, dry warmth 
of the cellars. 

Bloomfield, warned twice and a third 


.time by his cough, was the first to drop. 


Smoke seized his throat, gouged his eyes, 
sent him floundering to the cement floor. 
He crawled, with terror pushing his hands 
and legs, in a frantic search for air. 

Captain Flannery, poking his gloves 
inn, called back huskily: 

“ O'Malley Tr”? 

“ Aye! Blast this used up air!” 

“ She shows red.” 

“T can’t see nothing!” 

“Move ahead, anyways,” 
bade. 

Cardigan, gasping, his nose to the floor, 
wriggled forward. Binney rooted along on 
his chin, advancing three feet. Daugherty, 
bringing up the rear, heard their muttering 
voices indistinctly. 

“ We must be in Egypt already!” This 
was Garry. 

“Come along, I say!” 

Smoky authority in the captain’s voice 
spurred the O’Malley temper. 

“T ain’t riding no bicycle. Coming fast’s 
I can!” 

Two feet more. 

He saw light ahead through an arched 
opening, a dingy and beclouded luminance, 
vagrant flashes of crimson upon sulky sal- 
mon-colored swaths of smoke. Fire there, 
all right!” 

“Water!” the captain ordered. 

“ Charge the line!” Garry passed the 
word back. 

Daugherty took up the order. “ Engine 
oe saints’ sake, charge that 
ine!” 

The command passed down the alley. 
Engineer King spit, tipped his head to one 
side, heard his own number bawled through 
the medley of destruction, and yanked his 
water gate. The fabric hose leaped like a 
startled python. 

“ Drag her here,” Captain Flannery de- 
manded fiercely. 


Flannery 
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His order smote the O’Malley ears like 
a challenge. As if it were not enough hav- 
ing fire to fight, without a bunch of officers 
telling him how to do it! The rocking- 
chair chief sending them in here, with all 
the world pushing down on top—a man 
killer, Alkorn was! And the captain—if 
he had the guts of a gnat he’d have refused 
to come! 

The fire stuck out an impudent yellow 
tongue from around the stone arch. Water 
pushed air through the one-inch tip of the 
brass hose pipe and sputtered after it. 
Garry, feeling the jerk of the line, the sud- 
den pulse of the engine, drove the stream 
ahead at the advancing flame. 

“Go after it!” the captain urged. 

“ll tend my own tip,” Garry answered. 

“No more talk out of you!” 

There was no time for quarreling. A 
new deluge of smoke, thick as the wool 
that made it, dropped in an overwhelming 
blanket upon them. Cardigan sputtered 
and rolled over to his side. 

“Take him out!” the captain said, and 
Binney, yanking the old man over his own 
shoulder, started to crawl toward the stair. 

Daugherty dodged in, yanked at the line 
feebly, and sat down on the floor. Only the 
captain and Garry O’Malley held firm to 
the pipe. 

“She’s crawling up on us,” the officer 
said. 

“Nobody but a rocking-chair chief—” 

“Save your wind!” Flannery answered. 

The fire marched across a beamed ceil- 
ing, and sent out exploring feelers as it ad- 
vanced. Heat raced ahead of it, heat that 
made Garry’s skin parch and his lips split, 
that put a great weight on his neck and 
needles into his eyes. 

“Hold that line,” Flannery bade, “ an’ 
Tll go get help. You, Daugherty, get a 
holt here. Eh? Why, the man’s keeled! 
Are they children or widders, these men of 
mine?” 

The captain spoke in a sleepy, mumbling 
monotone. Garry saw him edge back. 

“ Are you scart, mister?” he taunted. 

“Be damned to you!” Flannery 
snapped. 

“Tl drop me pipe and leave you have 
what you’re aching after!” 


VII 


Garry O’MALLEY, outlaw, felt a fierce 
rage at his company commander. Flan- 
nery was backing toward the stair that led 
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up to the alley. In front the fire menaced 
nearer. 

Garry held his face close to the brass tip, 
breathing up thirstily the air bubbles that 
found their way out with the water. He 
shouted insubordinately over his shoulder, 
wrapped legs and arms about the pipe, then 
bellowed insults at his captain. 

Still, here was fire. He wanted to run 
out to the alley after Captain Flannery, to 
thrash him. His scorched knuckles ached 
for the satisfying feel of the Flannery ribs. 
Still, here was fire. 

With enemies in front and behind, he 
chose the more ruthless. 

Resolutely he faced the fire. Let all the 
officers go to the devil! What a disadvan- 
tage they took of a man, anyway! He’d 
never be an officer! Anybody offer him a 
bugle for his hat—and he’d stamp on it. 

Discipline? A long word with a lot of 
meaning! Meant bullying a man who 
couldn’t bully back. Meant sending men 
where you’re afraid to go yourself. There 
was the rocking-chair chief, for instance. 


He swallowed thirstily. Have to knock | 


this fire or get out— 

Far forward in the building something 
rumbled. Garry heard it dizzily. A wall? 
Hardly. Floor? More likely a floor. 

Here came water, a hot torrent across the 
cement. A floor all right, tumbling down 
with a load of water. And new parched 
drafts—breathless drafts, whipped along 
threateningly. The fire took new life, 
spread out left and right, leaped down, 
twenty feet away. 

Where was the rocking-chair? 

Garry choked. Blast Alkorn! He was 
out in the street somewhere, with his white 
helmet poking up where the crowds could 
see it! Posing around like a ten-cent actor! 
Garry retreated two feet, grudgingly. 

“The lazy loafer! If I get out of this, 
I'll tend him—him and all officers!” 

Even now there was nothing personal in 
his rage. It pointed as it always had, 
against vested authority, against all men 
enforcing a hated discipline, all servants of 
order, all compulsion and all restraint. 
Fire slapped at his face, and hooted about 
his ears. He vented his bile on it, sloshed 
and drove, swore mightily, and backed two 
feet more. 

He was conscious then of another voice, 
not the captain’s, too resolute and demand- 
ing for any of the other men. 

“ Take him out!” 
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Two white helmets bobbed close together 
through the smoke. Other helmets, black, 


‘with battered red numbers, jogged nearer. 
It was Binney they were lifting. Binney, 
who had come back to help and had 


_ They carried him away. Only one white 
helmet remained. 

__ The man wearing it groped nearer. Fire- 
light splashed against his face. It was the 
‘boss himself—Arsenic Alkorn! 

_ He.crawled nearer. Not too near. Over 
his shoulder Garry, watching him bitterly, 
| saw the older man’s hands draw back from 
' the heat and his knees lift from scalding 

“water. 

“ Get in a bit closer and hit it!” the chief 
marshal commanded. 

Garry swung about fiercely, a chill re- 
sentment dashing through his baked body. 

“Closer, your eye!” he _ bellowed. 
“Would you go killing a man? You 
» come here like—” 
he “ Eh?” 

“Go do it yourself, you lazy rocking- 

- chair!” 

} ~—_ Alkorn’s_ helmet tipped upward, expos- 

- ing his beefy face to the pitiless onslaught 
of the fire. He stretched out one gauntlet- 
ed hand toward Garry. Garry’s own arms, 
that had been clamped tight about the 
throbbing pipe, loosened their grip. 

Now was the time! Here was the min- 
ute of all minutes! He had insulted the 
highest officer of them all, and, in spite of 
his crawling, burned flesh, he felt a gay 
deliverance, a new and enheartening free- 
dom. He had insulted the chief! 

And now, as soon as he was rid of this 
cursed line, he would thrash him. His left 
hand raised combatively. 
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It was over so suddenly that Garry 
never knew, nor did the chief, nor any of 
the hundred howling firemen outside, ex- 
actly how it happened, exactly what did 
happen. Those in the street in front, guid- 
ing three tripod pipes, those clinging to the 
two extension ladders tipped precariously 
against third and fourth floor sills, those 
manning the turret wagon with its triple 
Siamese brass water cannon, those aiming 
the snout of the tall water tower, all told 
the same incredible tale. 

The fire went out. Like a match in a 
bucket of water, the flame expired. Wind 
_ sucked into the windows in a mighty gasp. 
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One second the blaze poked defiant fin- 
gers from a score of windows and waved its 
plumes insolently atop the roof. The next 
second it smothered black as a pocket. 
There was an inrush of air. And then a 
fragment of utter silence, to the distant 
purr of pumping engines and the drum of 
water on hot bricks. 

“We've knocked it! It’s out!” a re- 
cruit on the ground cried. 

“Watch sharp!” warned a captain. 

“ Run!” screamed a battalion chief who 
had more wisdom in the ways of fire. 

The roof fell first. Like a giant eggshell, 
it crushed down in the center. Then the 
top floor, all of it, grunted upon the tenth, 
and the tenth upon the ninth, and the ninth 
upon the eighth. 

It held there a precarious instant. The 
front wall swayed out. The rear wall trem- 
bled. The south side wall, on the alley, 
staggered drunkenly, pushed out at the 
sixth floor, in at the top and bottom, and 
crashed. 

Like a salvo of fieldpieces, its bricks 
boomed down. The sixth floor fell, and 
the fifth, and the fourth. The third held 
on three sides, spilling water and smoke, 
wooden beams and brick and stone, toward 
the southeast corner. There the second 
floor yawned. The first opened, and ruin 
and destruction poured into the basement. 

It rumbled down upon the hose of En- 
gine 24 where the line ran into the cellar 
Stair, covered it, and buried it deep. It 
shut, barred, and locked the basement with 
hot brick and blistering mortar. Then it 
sent down its smoke to plague any throat 
that might still breathe, and washed twenty 
tons of boiling water to the cement base- 
ment floor. 

Garry O’Malley ducked. Chief Marshal 
Alkorn felt the first puff as the roof came 
down, heard the reverberations of other 
crashing floors. 

“ Look out, boy!” he cried. 

For an instant the flame leaped at them, 
and withdrew. Darkness followed, and the 
thunder of tumbling floors above. 

And here they came! A beam caught 
apd s chest, heaved him into the smoky 

air, yanked him toward the broad stone 
arch, fiung him down in the scant protec- 
tion of the wall. 

His right leg doubled under him. It 
snapped. Fresh cold sweat pushed out. of 
his face. Terror and agony overwhelmed 
him. He felt his senses slipping away. ~ 
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The chill spray from his own stream, 
spattering into his face, revived him. What 
was he doing? Letting fire beat him? 
Saints spare a man! Beat him? He lifted 
to one elbow, and opened his eyes. 

Firelight once more streaked down 
through the wreckage, piled like a giant’s 
jackstraws atop him. He could move— 
move his arms, anyway. Blast that leg! 

“Who is it here?” 

The voice emerged from under a near-by 
heap of lath and brick and plaster. Even 
with his reeling senses, Garry knew the 
voice. The lazy rocking-chair! 

“Where you hiding at?” he asked, and 
gulped down the pain in his throat. 

“Here—my damnable arms 
smashed—” 

IX 
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THE flames above howled unrepentantly. 
Garry felt a hard substance throb against 
his chest. The brass pipe, eh? Its tip 
drummed with silly insistence against a 
pile of bricks. At least here was water. 
And somewhere over there was the rocking- 
chair — somewhere, for once, where he 
couldn’t rant and bully! 

“‘ There’s a couple of tons on my neck!” 


Again that was the voice of the chief. 
Garry squinted up through the ruin, at 


the crazy dance of the flames. A matter 
of time, of minutes only. How could any 
man get out of this? Any whole man? 
Let alone a man with a leg that had 
snapped like a rotten tree? 

“ Ree-croot! Where the devil are you?” 

“ Aw—I’m coming. Fast’sI can. Don’t 
go blowing your sireen!” 

Garry took his bloody hand off the pipe. 
The brass nozzle wedged solidly. He 
yanked it upward, spilling its stream at the 
nearest blaze. There’d be less smoke now, 
anyway! A man could breathe, give him 
fireproof lungs. 

“Tf you move that beam that’s settin’ 
on me—” 

“Stop your noise. I’m coming!” 

The beam was a dusty, oaken timber, 
under a heap of wreckage, that pinned the 
chief marshal tight in the scalding water 
on the floor. Dragging his right leg, Garry 
crawled toward it. 

“ There’s an ax under me,” the chief 
muttered. ‘“ Are you dead? A little 
speed!” 

Garry’s hands drew back. He’d leave 
the old tyrant! Flame, pounding down 


71 
from above, mocked him. His hands 
moved forward again. 

“‘ Where’s the ax?” 

His mind seemed to keep revolving. 
Didn’t mind the heat. Didn’t mind the 
smoke. Didn’t mind anything but his leg. 
Soon wouldn’t mind that. 

“T got it. Now lay still. Il whittle.” 

Twice he stopped, before the timber was 
severed, to haul away stone and brick, and 
to reset his brass pipe to point at the swell- 
ing fire. Then wood splintered, and the 
chief rolled over. 

“ Both my arms,” Arsenic Alkorn grunt- 
ed. “ Broken.” 

He arose painfully. His eyes, red as the 
flame, took in the cramped scene. 

“We're under the whole toboggan!” he 
grunted. ‘ Damnable luck!” 

Then, after a moment: 

“Well? You got hands, ain’t you? Hit 
that there fire—see, she shows there back 
of you!” 

The words that tried to push themselves 
out of Garry’s throat stuck on his tongue. 
He swallowed them resentfully. The 
chief’s left arm hung limp. The right bled 
fiercely at the wrist. 

The two trapped men, in a precarious 
cavity too low to stand in, too narrow to 
lie down, with scalding water below and 
blazing ruin above, looked balefully at each 
other in the fitful light. 

“It’s a good spot to hit it,” the chief 
growled. “Take up that tip. You're 
hurt? Tl push you over.” 

With his bruised shoulder, the chief pro- 
pelled Garry toward the pipe. 

“ Take it up. Know how to hold a noz- 
zle? Do it, then! Hit that lath over there 
—and that—what is it, sacks? Hit ’em. 
Wet ’em down.” 

Garry’s head sank forward. His ears 
hummed with other sounds than the noise 
of fire. 

The marshal kicked him, howled, bawled 
threats and encouragement. 

“A bit higher! Now down! Oh, if I 
had my hands!” 

“Tm hitting her best I can! 
has gone out!” 

“ Out?” 

“ Can’t see nothing.” 

“Tt’s the heat. Hit her down a bit. 
Left—fine! Keep your eyes closed. They 
won’t hurt so.” 

Two minutes, three, ten. Fire rushed 
close to them, was driven back, rushed close 


My eyes 
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n. The rocking-chair chief lay on his 
side, inhaling smoke, his mouth open 
‘because he hadn’t the strength to shut it. 
In front of him, slumped into a limp heap, 
"Garry O’Malley fought fire, blindly, obe- 
‘diently, without rancor and without hate. 
“T’ve bled a bit,” Alkorn said at last, 
hhis voice husky. “I’m some off my head. 
I slip under, keep at it.” 
Then a silence. 
_ “Hey, ree-croot! Keep at it. They'll 
be hunting us by now. That’s how I 
trained ‘em. They’ll be hunting us.” 


xX 


© — Garry heard the pounding far away. 
© Some noise of the fire? There was less 
heat. The water, dripping on his head, 
was not so scalding. Then he felt a cool 
deluge—and heard the voice: 

“ This way!” 

The chief, who had been silent a long 
| time, muttered and tried to sit up. He 
- opened his eyes. 
© “Hit her a bit to the right,” he com- 
| manded sleepily. 

' Garry tried to shout. He rattled the ax 
against the brass pipe. 

' “I hear ’em!” a voice cried back. 
» “ They’re living!” 

' Men from Rescue Squadrons One, Three, 
and Ten, lifting immense weights, facing 
immense dangers, daring with immense dis- 
regard for themselves, prowled down into 
the ruin, following the fat line of hose from 
Engine 24. Ladder men with extra lines 
beat a wet path through the wreckage. 
Axes bit into floors and sills, cleaving a nar- 
row, treacherous way. 
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“ Saints, they’re still flinging water!” 
Garry felt a hand pull at his slicker. 
“Come on—why, the rubber’s melted!” 
“Take the other guy,” Garry mumbled. 
“I’m tired of hearing him talk.” 








Chief Marshal Alkorn was the first of 
the pair to walk, for a man can carry two 
broken arms in slings. He found Garry 
still propped in the hospital bed, with 
weights on his foot. 

Garry looked up at him. 

“ Morning, chief.” He swallowed hard. 

“ Morning, lad. It’s the rocking-chair 
come to see you. Three weeks it’s been 
since you and the rocking-chair—” 

“ Listen,” warned Garry O’Malley. “I 
won’t have nobody, in fun, or earnest, go 
making such remarks! Your name’s Ar- 
senic, and they’s no argument about it.” 

Chief Alkorn grunted. 

“Tl make you a lieutenant, boy.” 

Garry O’Malley rubbed his chin, that 
was a little too sharp, and looked at the 
chief reflectively. After all, the tradition 
of his family was combat. He had yielded 
good ground to vested authority in the 
matter of Arsenic’s name. But there was 
a limit to anything, especially to amiability. 
Be an officer? 

“No, you won’t,” he declared stubborn- 

“ I’ve sworn it.” 

“You won’t take it?” the chief cried. 

“T won't,” Garry answered. 

He was not wholly to blame. From his 
father’s father, his father’s mother, his own 
mother, and many other ancestors, near 
and remote, he had inherited a complete 
distaste for authority and all its trappings. 
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OLD SAWS RESHARPENED 


LIVING amounts 

To this: Be man-alive! 
The man that counts 

Is willing, eager, to strive. 


He lives the thing that he does, 
However humble it seems, 

Too loyal to flatter the prince he was 

In his boyhood dreams. 


Happiness lies 
In working for one’s play: 

Worth does not prize 

An unearned holiday. 














Richard Butler Glaenser 
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' ‘IT PROVED LUCKY—FOR MORE THAN ONE PERSON—THAT 
) BRIAN KILGORE HAD TAUGHT YOUNG JOHN STAN- 
: DISH HOW TO MAKE WHISTLES OUT 

OF WILLOW TWIGS 


By Dorothy Brodhead 


UPPER was over at the camp—a 
savory, steaming meal served on 
dishes of English Wedgwood in the 
: big screened porch of the lodge. Dusk, 
which settles swiftly in the Maine woods, 
was blurring the scene into darkness, 
‘ smudging into one huge shadow the quaint 
shacks scattered among the trees and 
threaded together by rambling, pine-car- 
4% _speted paths, All these paths led eventually 
@ to the lodge, whose lamplight and firelight 
| _ were beginning to pierce the gloom. 
t Only the shining mirror of the lake held 
sof the darkness as Coral stood at the top 
i. of the path that led down to the water, 
¥ watching John—who had been John Stan- 
dish 3rd, but who was now the only John 
Standish—as he tugged at the new rowboat 
in the curve of the little beach. 

For a moment she stood still to watch 
him, for the sheer joy she got out of seeing 
him; and she scarcely took her eyes away 
from him while her trim, serviceable camp 
shoes maneuvered a safe descent. He had 
the rowboat free by the time she got there, 
and they exchanged smiles of comradeship 
as he straightened from his task and mo- 
tioned for her to get in. 

She was swinging one knickered leg over 

- the boat’s side when Markham’s voice ar- 
: ca rested them from the shadows: 
| & “ Wait a moment! I'll go with you.” 

He was coming down the path now, his 
knickered figure clearly visible in the faint 
light of the open beach. 

“ Aw, gee!” Disappointment and dis- 
gust filled the boy’s undertone, but he halt- 
ed, helpless before the man’s confident 
advance. 

“ And we'll take one of the canoes in- 






























stead of this clumsy rowboat,” added 
Markham, rearranging the trip with swift 
decisiveness. 

It was at this second interference with 
his plans that the boy ventured to defend 
them. 

“Oh, but this is the mew boat, Mr, 
Markham!” he explained eagerly. “ We’re 
taking it on its maiden voyage.” 

“ But we don’t want to push a heavy 
pair of oars,” the man objected, directing 
the full force of his argument toward the 
boy’s eyes, which had dropped beneath his 
gaze. “ You can take your mother out in 
the boat to-morrow. A canoe is the only 
thing for pleasure on the water, a night like 
this. John and I will paddle,” he con- 
tinued with authority, turning to Coral; 
“and you can just be comfortable and lazy 
with a cushion.” 

He turned to get the paddles from the 
rack halfway up the bank. Coral was al- 
ready in the boat, and had halted, standing 
slender and straight, the uptilting poise of 
her small head sketched dark against the 
fading sky. Her eyes were on her boy’s 
face, and what she saw there dictated her 
reply. 

“Wait, Sidney!” She spoke breathless- 
ly. “ You see, John and I have been count- 
ing on this trip all day; and—oh, please 
forgive me, but we had planned to go alone. 
You won’t mind? To-morrow night we'll 
go in the canoe with you.” 

Her words drifted into one of her gra- 
cious, apologetic smiles. Markham accept- 
ed the edict, but he gave her a long, pained — 
glance as he turned back to take hold of 
the boat and push it off. The boy clam- = 
bered in with alacrity, and took his place | 
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at the oars; and the boat glided out into 
* the gleaming water. 

Coral, her face still ruffled with regret, 
_ asked herself defensively if she could have 
' chosen any other course of action that 
- would have satisfied both Markham and 
John. The regret faded as she reflected. 
No diplomacy could possibly have saved 
her from a bald choice; and, with her, her 
son should always come first. Her prom- 
ises to him she held more sacred than her 
prayers. 

The disappointment that had clouded 
the boy’s face cleared with each stroke of 
the oars. 

“Isn’t she a peach?” he questioned ex- 
ultantly. ‘‘ Gee, the old boat could never 
travel like this!” 

His delight seemed to deepen, and, from 
her seat facing him, Coral watched his 
pleasure and smiled. She was wondering 
idly if to marry Markham would satisfy his 
demands and end this continual rivalry be- 
tween him and the lad. Not that she had 
decided to marry Markham; and yet— 
with something of a shock she had to ad- 
mit it—things were undeniably drifting 
that way, not because she desired it, but be- 
cause Markham urged it so persistently. 

In the three years since her husband 
died, few men had made any serious effort 
to court her. Some of the finer sort, who 
might otherwise have done so, refrained be- 
cause of her very considerable fortune, and, 
_ receiving no encouragement, continued to 

refrain. Coral offered no encouragement 

to any one. She was candidly afraid of a 

second marriage, of a second cruel disap- 

pointment. Still, she had long since for- 

given John Standish—and she had much to 
? forgive—because he had given her, and left 

~ her, this other John. 
' She was still smiling at her son when his 
"eyes came up from the water to meet her 
gaze. 
“That was a good setback you gave 
Mr. Markham to-night,” he commented. 
“€ Maybe it will make him let us be.” 

“Do you wish that he would?” 

“Sure I do!” 

“Don’t you like him?” 

“ Aw, gee, no! Say, you ought to feel 
- my muscle since I’ve been rowing so 
| much!” 

© She glanced at the brown, sturdy little 
| arm as he rolled back his sleeve. What a 
big boy he was for his nine years! The 
two other boys who were staying in camp 


* 
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were older, but John was nearly as large as 
either of them. Still, in heart and mind, 
he was a child—a little boy. 

“Tf you get tired, I’ll take the other oars 
and help,” she reminded. 

“Tired!” he scoffed, and took up his 
task with renewed vim. ‘“ Why, I’ve rowed 
clear across the lake and back three times 
to-day, helping Mr. Kilgore bring over sup- 
plies; and every load was five times as 
heavy as you. Mr. Kilgore’s a dandy sport. 


‘ He’s going to teach me to ride some of his 


ponies, if you and I ever go out West, 
where he lives. They’re live ones all right, 
he says. He taught me to make these whis- 
tles, too.” 

Once more he rested his oars, this time 
to produce the whistle, a clever trifle made 
from a willow twig. 

“Tt makes a loud noise. I wonder if it 
would be loud enough to make an echo!” 

He experimented to find out, blowing 
until his cheeks puffed out, and being re- 
warded almost at once by a faintly echoed 
response. 

“I can’t make ’em as good as this one 
yet. I spoiled three trying. You have to 
peel the bark and cut into the wood just so 
—like this.” 

He proceeded to explain, leaning toward 
his mother and illustrating the process with 
a grubby forefinger. She watched and lis. 
tened, bending toward him until their heads 
almost touched. On the still surface of the 
water, with the gentle dripping of the oars 
Silenced, utter quiet infolded them. Even 
the camp was hidden from view by a pro- 
jecting point of the shore. Nothing moved 
anywhere. Two big golden stars glimmered 
in the pale sky. 

“ Gee, it’s nice out here, isn’t it? Listen 
how still everything is!” said the boy, his 
voice a trifle awed. 

“ You like it here, don’t you, John?” 

“‘Gee, yes! I hope we can come back 
next summer.” 

She did not care to think about that. 
Markham was sourly disappointed in the 
place. He had suggested that she should 
send John to a boys’ camp another sum- 
mer, and to a military academy this fall. 

Sharply she checked these thoughts and 
set herself to musing happily on John—his 
bigness, his brownness, his willingness to 
lend a hand in every need about the camp. 
She wanted him to be like that, wholesome 
and unspoiled, She didn’t want money to 
corrode his natural fineness as it had 
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wrecked her first John Standish; and there 
was only herself to stand by and keep 
guard against its insidious influences. He 
wasn’t old enough to get along without her 
yet. He needed her. Markham didn’t 
matter. 

Again she had to stifle troublesome 
thoughts. 

She settled her mind upon John’s gay 
chatter, hearing about the kodak film he 
had forgotten to buy in the village that day. 

“ And I did so want to take a picture of 
that fat cook in her bathing suit! She’s 
going to leave this week. Gee, mother, but 
she’s a sight! You’d never think anybody 
could be so fat.” 

She laughed. Darkness was settling 
about them like a cloak. 

“We must go in, dear. The moon is up, 
and it’s getting damp on the water.” 

John twisted his head about so as to see 
the: moon, newly risen above the wooded 
mountains. 

“T like the moonlight here. After I’m 
in bed, I like to watch how it feels its way 
down through the leaves. Look, mother! 
When I hold one oar out of the water and 
row with just the other one, we swing right 
around like a wheel.” 

She watched the maneuver. 


“ But it’s time you were in bed,” she re- 
asserted, and added: “‘ You’ve been going 
to bed beautifully of late.” 

“That’s because Mr. Kilgore has been 
coming to my shack every night to spin me 


a yarn after I get into bed.” 

“Really? I didn’t know. Then, if 
you'll go to-night just as promptly and 
willingly, I'll come and read you a chapter 
from the ‘ Jungle Book.’ ” 

“ All right,” he agreed. 

Nevertheless, she could sense the reluc- 

tance with which he finally began to edge 
the boat in toward the shore. It grated 
gently on the sand, and he climbed out and 
held it for her to step ashore. Then, to- 
gether, they pulled it up on the beach. 
_- When they were turning away from the 
_ lake, they saw Markham—at least, they 
saw the gleam of his pocket torch held so 
as to light their way. In the darkness they 
could not know that it was he until he 
spoke. 

“I strolled down to meet you. Thought 
_ you might possibly have gone off without 

- your light.” 

Coral, reminded of her late ungracious- 

hess, was quick to make amends. 


“ You’re very thoughtful. I did forget 
my light. I always forget, while it’s still 
daylight, how quickly the night comes here 
in the woods.” 

He had come part way down the path 
now, and his fingers cupped her elbow 
while his torch picked out the way; but 
John steadfastly refused the help of its 
gleam, choosing, instead, to stumble along 
in the deepest shadows he could find. 

“Come over this way, dear,” Coral 
pleaded. 

The boy made the least possible conces- 
sion to her request, and crashed along 
through the darkness until they reached the 
doorway of the lodge. 

“Since you haven’t your light, you’d 
better borrow Mr. Markham’s to see your 
way to your shack,” his mother suggested 
solicitously. 

“T don’t want his light, thanks,” replied 
John. “ My lantern is in the kitchen.” 

He turned into the big camp kitchen, 
where the lanterns, filled and cleaned, hung 
in a row against the chimney. Coral 
glanced at her wrist watch. 

“Tl follow you in just five minutes,” 
she promised him. 

She lingered in the kitchen doorway to 
watch his strong, brown little hands light 
the wick and adjust the glass chimney. He 
swung the lantern from the table by its 
handle, and paused in the doorway to 
search the big main room with his eyes. 
His glance sought out Kilgore, the West- 
erner, who had come two weeks ago. 

“ Good night, Mr. Kilgore! Good night, 
every one!” 

Brian Kilgore was a big, bronzed man, 
with a smile that flashed out quickly at the 
boy, and keen gray eyes that lingered al- 
most tenderly on the animated little face. 

“ Good night, son,” he said. 

Coral, watching, noticed how John’s 
glance swung happily away from the West- 
erner’s face to drop straight to the lantern 
in his hand, and how he passed her without _ 
raising his eyes to hers. The thought 
stabbed her that it was because Markham 
was standing beside her—that her son 
hated the very sight of the man; and the 
new quality of distress that had troubled 
her eyes of late filled them with sudden 
tears. 

She turned into the main room, where a 
fire of logs was burning in the open grate. 
The glow of the flames brought out the 
smooth luster of her flesh and the sheen of 
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her hair as she crossed the room, with 
Markham following her. 

_ A rubber of bridge was being played at 
the center table beneath the big swinging 
lamp, and pages rustled in books and peri- 
odicals being read by the light of several 
side lamps in brackets against the walls. 
Coral selected her own torch from the pile 
on the table, and the scanty conversation 
that their entrance occasioned died out into 
silence. 

“ Are you really going over to the boy’s 
shack again to-night?” Markham ques- 
tioned, low-voiced, beside her. 

- “Of course.” 

He frowned. 

“T’ll go with you as far as the swing,” 
he decided. 

A huge covered hammock swing had 
been set up on the bank overlooking the 
lake. It was a few steps off the direct path 
leading to John’s shack, but Coral was per- 
suaded into going that way. 

“T’ll stretch out here and wait for you 
to come back,” Markham told her; “ but 
sit down here with me just a minute before 
you go.” 

“T haven’t time,” she objected. 

“He won’t be undressed yet. Just a 
minute! Give me just one minute, 
please!” 

Hesitatingly, she yielded. 

“ Coral, when are you going to tell me I 
can have you?” 

“TI don’t know. I’m not sure that I can 
tell you that at all. Please don’t talk about 
that now, Sidney! Besides, I have to go 
to John.” 

“Wait a little! Every time I get you, 
you run away from me.” 

His lips were on her wrist as she tried 
to. rise. s 

“ Please let me go, Sidney, 
back later.” 

“ Not yet, dear!” 

She struggled more imsistently. 

“ John is waiting for me,” she pleaded. 

(73 So am }.” 

“Let me go!” 

For some unaccountable reason she felt 
herself growing desperate. 

“No!” he said, almost fiercely. 

She wrenched violently, striving with her 
free hand to strip away the two that held 
her other hand captive. She grew frantic, 
unconsciously digging his flesh with her 
finger nails. When Markham sensed the 
intensity of her feeling, he released her, and 


Tll come 
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she sped away, picking her way by the 


white glow of her bull’s-eye among the - 


trees, until John’s diminutive shack stood 
out ahead of her in the gloom. 

“Coming!” she presaged her arrival, 
Then, for a moment, only her swift, light 
footsteps broke the silence. “ Have I kept 
you waiting, dear?” 

No answer. 

cc John! PP] 

She stood on the threshold, viewing his 
cot with its blankets intact, viewing his 
orderly, empty shack. She stood there in 
amazement, her glance searching for his 
discarded clothes, which should be hanging 
on pegs against the wall—should be, but 
were not. 

He must have gone down to the brook 
for water. Why hadn’t she thought of 
that? Her heart, which had been stopped 
by clutching fingers of terror, once more 
began to beat. 

Still, he ought to be back by this time. 
He must have taken his lantern with him, 
for it was not here. She turned in the door- 
way, and her eyes searched the blackness in 
vain for a gleam of light. Her heart dead- 
ened and died out once more in the renewed 
grip of fear. 

She managed to call him: 

“ John! ” 

Only stillness on every side. 

It was silly to be frightened. Only the 
woods here—the peaceful, silent woods. 
The boy had probably remembered some- 
thing he wanted from her shack, and gone 
to fetch it. Some simple explanation would 
presently make her panic appear ridiculous. 
Still—if she could only see him! Her fears 
would give her no rest until he was within 
sight of her eyes. 

She swept the darkness repeatedly with 
the white glow of her light. 

“ John!” she called again, but again 
there was only silence. 


II 


SECONDS passed. To return to the lodge 
in this state of frenzy would provoke 
amusement, so absurd would it seem to 
imagine that harm could have come to the 
boy. Coral knew that people often smiled 
at her constant concern for him. Well, 
what of it? She did not care what amused 
them, so long as she found John—found 
him soon. 

She would have to return. It was useless 
to stand here in this baffling stillness. 
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She waited another minute, and called 
once more. Then, reluctantly, her heart 


hammering, she turned back toward the 


glowing lights — calling repeatedly as she 
went, halting to listen, hearing nothing in 
the great silence, panic-stricken, incredu- 
lous. Surely her fears couldn’t be true! 
At any minute she might see him. 

She followed a turn in the path—and 
crashed into Brian Kilgore, whose light had 
been concealed by the trees. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Standish! I’m just 
on my way for a little good night visit with 
your boy.” 

Her frightened face, upturned to his, was 
like a waxen flower in the gleam of his 
searchlight. 

“But I can’t find him!” The words 
seemed to knot themselves up in her throat. 
“ He isn’t there!” 

“No? Gone to the brook for water, 
maybe. I'll find him for you.” 

He was about to brush past her, but she 
halted him. 

“ He—isn’t anywhere. He has his lan- 
tern with him, but there’s no light down 


"by the brook.” 


A shade of solicitude tinged the West- 
erner’s answer, but nevertheless it sounded 
reassuringly confident. 

“That so? Well, don’t you worry. I'll 
hunt him up.” 

He passed her hastily, and she turned 
back and followed him, trailing him doubt- 
fully through the darkness. She watched 
his light halt and disappear in the shack, 
then reappear and continue on its way 
down the bank. Then she stood above and 
watched it bobbing about below. Finally, 
with terror clutching her heart like a hand, 
she turned and fled back to the lodge, 
where Miss Elbert, the camp’s competent 
hostess, took the situation briskly in hand. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Standish. He 
has probably stopped at some one else’s 
shack for some reason.” She turned to- 
ward the servants’ alcove. ‘“ Martha, Olga, 
light some lanterns, and we’ll hunt him up 
right away.” 

Coral was breathless. 

“Til run to my shack—look for him 


there.” 


Her voice shook so that she could scarce- 
ly speak when she reached the threshold of 
her own cabin. 

“ John! ” 
She stood playing her light inside. 
ty! 
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Once more she turned into the black void 
of the night. Perhaps John had been here, 4 
and had gone back by a different path than | 
the one she had taken. As she set out to | 
recross the clearing, a dozen lanterns had 
begun to glimmer through the grounds. | 
The entire lodge had emptied itself to aid ~ 
her search. ; 

Her breath was coming in sobbing gasps 
as she stumbled once again to the doorway 
of John’s cabin. When she found the in- 
terior still blank and empty, new fears 
rushed over her. She felt that she could 
not endure the torture of this suspense— 
that it would kill her if it lasted. She had 
visions of all sorts of horrors that might 
have befallen her son—visions too appall- 
ing to be faced. 

Half out of her mind, she turned her 
steps toward the brook, but was restrained 
by Markham’s hand on her arm. He had 
come up without her seeing him, and he 
tried to soothe her by speaking with easy 
assurance. 

“Miss Elbert tells me that John didn’t 
go to his shack when you sent him. Now 
where do you suppose the rascal can be?” 

She was slipping among the loose stones 
that strewed the descent, and he steadied 
her, while her face, upturned to his, quiv- 
ered in the glow of his light. 

“You—you think we’ll find him, don’t 
your” 

“Of course! He can’t be far away.” 

“ But something might have happened 
to him,” she suggested in misery. 

“ Nothing has happened to him. He’s 
probably hiding from you, and enjoying the 
furor he has raised.” 

She stopped short, blazing with anger 
that momentarily outflamed her fears. 

“He wouldn’t do a thing like that— 
ever! Don’t you dare to even suggest it 
to me—do you hear?” 

He took it coolly. 

“ There, dear, you are overwrought. I 
didn’t mean to hurt you. He isn’t here in 
the brook bed. Let’s turn back. Probably 
some one has found him by now.” 

“ They’d shout if they had,” she remind- 
ed. “Oh, Sidney, I shall go mad! Where 
could he be? What could have happened?” 

Still, through her drenching terror, there 


gleamed an unquenchable hope. Of course | a 


they would find him! It was absurd to 
suppose that he could disappear utterly and 
never be found. 

On their way back to the lodge, they re- 
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passed John’s shack. Kilgore was there. 
He faced them from where he stood, stoop- 
ing, beside the empty cot. He was too tall 
to stand erect under the low roof. 

“Tm trying to discover if he got this 
far, after he left the lodge,” he explained. 
“T figure that he did, because his pyjamas 
have been taken off their hook.” 

He indicated the empty little garments 
on the cot, took them up, and laid them 
back tenderly. Coral noticed how his big 
hands touched them—as hands touch 
things that they love. 

‘Oh, yes, I’m sure he came here,” she 
agreed breathlessly. “ He went from here 
to the brook for water. He always does.” 

Kilgore nodded, and, still stooping, 
turned to leave. 

“Tl go down by the brook and. look 
around again,” he said. 

“Tt’s no use,” Markham’s voice inter- 
fered behind her. “ We’ve just come from 
there.” 

“That’s all right,” returned Kilgore. 
“So have I, but I'll go again.” 

Coral was glad that he persisted. As 
she continued on her way with Markham, 
she looked back to be sure that the West- 
erner’s light actually descended the bank. 
For some unknown reason she was sure 
that that was the place to search. 

They found the lodge deserted save for 
kindly, white-haired Miss Crane, who re- 
mained on duty beside the forsaken card 
table, with a trick still lying ungathered in 
the center among the hastily discarded 
hands. 

Coral came into the glow of the fire. Her 
blue eyes were set in black circles, and the 
warm coloring was wiped from her face by 
a white sponge of fear. Her lips were two 
lines of chalk. 

“We haven’t found him!” 

“Well, you’ve no cause to worry yet 
awhile,” Miss Crane encouraged, and 
paused, seeing that her listener didn’t hear 
a word. 

Coral’s gaze seemed to be caught by 
some appalling vision beyond the open 
door; but what she was seeing was the en- 
croaching blackness of the deep woods that 
closed her in—the mysterious, shrouding 
darkness that had swallowed her boy, like 
- a black curtain through whose folds she 
could neither grope nor see. She had never 
known that night could be so cruel. 

Then, in memory, she found herself look- 
ing into John’s eyes—long eyes, gray and 
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narrow, under the dark fringe of their 
lashes—the only detail of his appearance 
that resembled John Standish 2nd. She 
saw again just how his lids had dropped to 
hide them as he passed her in the kitchen 
door. He had not wanted to look directly 
at Markham, there beside her. He hated 
Markham. 

Suddenly she hated the man, too, be- 
cause he had encroached upon the happi- 
ness of her boy. She was smitten with re. 
morse for having let him into her life. A 
thought stabbed through her distress—g 
cruel thought. Had John run away from | 
her because of Markham? 

Common sense rushed to refute it. Of 
course he had not. John had been very 
happy here all summer. Even had he been 
wretched—wretched enough to run away— 
he would not have done it like this. He 
would have gone on a bright morning, leav- 
ing some excuse for his absence to preclude 
pursuit until he gained a start. Oh, no, 
John had not run away! She dismissed 
the ridiculous suspicion with relief. 

And Markham sought to replace it. 

“You know, Coral, boys of his age often 
get a mania for running away. You don’t 
suppose—” 

“No, I do not. Why do you try to tor- 
ture me with suggestions like that?” 

“ Torture you? Why, my darling, I am 
only trying to make the most comforting 
suggestions I can.” 

Oh! Then his real belief was that John 
was dead, and any suggestion implying that 
the boy was still alive was made for the 
purpose of comforting her! 

She remembered suddenly that the guests 
who had overstayed last year’s season told 
of a wild cat that came down from the 
mountains in the fall. Her face convulsed 
and her hands clenched as she turned away 
from Markham and went out into the dark- 
ness, in which a score of busy lanterns 
shone and moved. 


Til 


ALL night the lanterns moved and shone, 
and, toward morning, the cooks made cof- 
fee and fried bacon at the lodge. The 
searchers straggled in. Miss Elbert, in 
sweater and knickers, prepared to cross the 
lake to the place where she kept the old 
camp car, and to drive into town to ask 
help from the village men. 

As from the depths of a nightmare, Coral 
sat with her untasted coffee before her, and 
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heard a whispered project to have the lake 
dragged. She knew that John would not 
go near the lake in the darkness, but she 
' did not trouble to tell them that. Then she 
reflected that some one else might have 
taken him there. She visioned him, help- 
less, trying to swim, to use his newly 
learned strokes, and she fell to shivering so 
that Martha, the cook, quietly came and 
removed her cold coffee and replaced it 
with a steaming cup. 

Martha was the particular cook whose 
picture John had wanted to take. Coral 
winced anew at the memory of his laughing 
mouth, his gay voice: 

“Gee, mother, you’d never think any- 
body could be so fat!” 

She had laughed then. She did not 
think, now, that she would ever laugh 
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*eShe heard Miss Elbert urging every one 
-to “turn in and get some sleep.” Sleep! 
They spoke to her of sleep, when she would 
never sleep or eat again until John was 
found! 

She sat until the numbness of her torture 
quickened into the old anguished ache. 
Then, driven to movement by her agony, 
she rose and stumbled out into the early 
morning sunshine. She drove her weary 
footsteps to each of the spots that John 
had most particularly loved. One after 
another she found them empty, until at last 
she came laggingly to the clear, still pool 
in the brook where he had always fished. 

It was here that she found Kilgore. He 
did not hear her coming. He was staring 
down into the silent water, and there were 
deep lines she had never before noticed in 
his weather-beaten face. He removed his 
cap when he became aware of her presence, 
and his swiftly changing expression erased 
the lines, but did not wipe out the frank 
distress that filled his eyes. 

“Tt was here that I first saw the little 
fellow.” He struck straight into the sub- 
ject that was obviously gripping his 
_ thoughts, “ He was standing on this rock, 
® throwing out his line, and I sat down here 

_ ~ beside him and helped him fish. Do you 
* remember? You came out to look for him, 
| and found us here. The cat would have 

_ got away with his fish if it hadn’t been for 
ou. He asked me why I didn’t leave the 
- hotel over there on the mountain and come 
~ here to stay, where we could be pals.” 
Her voice struggled brokenly: 

“ And you came.” 
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“Yes—I came.” He spoke slowly, and 
after he had said it his eyes came to rest 
upon Coral’s face with some peculiar sig- 
nificance that she seemed to recognize but 
did not understand—did not try to under- 
stand. “TI love the little lad,” he went on 
quietly. ‘“ He said he had no one who liked 
to rough it with him except an old half- 
breed Indian who comes down the stream.” 

She nodded. 

“Old Tom. He’s a guide, and knows 
these woods as he knows his own cabin. 
I think Miss Elbert has sent some one up 
there to ask him to help search for John.” 

“Yes, I know she did. A fellow like 
that ought to be worth a dozen like myself, 
in such a case as this. Still, I’m going off 
now on a little search of my own.” 

Suddenly she recalled how his lantern 
had gone bobbing down the bank last night. 

“Qh, I’ve been intending to ask if you 
found any traces of him when you looked 
along the brook,” she said. 

‘: He waited a minute before he answered 
er. 

“T found his lantern,” he admitted at 
last, “‘ smashed on the stones.” 

“Oh! Oh!” 

If her face could go a shade whiter, it 
did. Whatever had happened had occurred 
while Markham was holding her by the 
hands in the darkness of the swing—hold- 
ing her against the intensity of her urge to 
fly to John. If he had not detained her, 
she might have arrived in time to save her 
dearly beloved from whatever it was that 
had befallen him. Markham again! Mark- 
ham, who was always blundering between 
her and her boy! She hated him in that 
moment as her inherent gentleness had 
never hated any one before. 

Kilgore’s voice recalled her thoughts. 

“You won’t mind, Mrs. Standish, if I 
go right ahead with any plan I may think 
of for carrying on the search? I shan’t 
want to keep bothering you by asking your 
approval of every move I may want to 
make. For instance, if the posse of men 
we have searching to-day doesn’t find him 
by to-night, I’d like to put some good keen 
bloodhounds on the scent; and I might de- 
cide to get the help of an airplane, from 
Portland.” 

“Qh, please do!” The warmth of her 
gratitude flowed over him. “ Please come 
to me for whatever amount you may need 
to carry on any plans you can think of.” 

He smiled a little, without mirth. 
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“Tl see to all that, and we can 
straighten out our accounts after John is 
found. We won’t talk about money until 
then.” 

After he had gone, she did not see him 
again through all the horror of that day, 
while she wandered distractedly through 
the woods about the camp. After supper, 
from her place in the swing above the lake, 
she saw him tramp down the path and pad- 
dle swiftly out from shore; and she knew 
that he was on his way to the village, to 
dispatch telegrams. Across the lake she 
saw the headlights of the old camp car 
spring out like golden eyes through the 
dusk, and in the stillness she could hear 
the throbbing of the engine grow fainter as 
the lights lost themselves in the wooded 
road. 

Night snatched away the last flush of 
daylight, and the moon shone pale in the 
darkening sky. She saw it, and remem- 
bered how last night they had seen it to- 
gether, John and she. 

* Just at this time we were coming in off 
the lake,” she reminded herself, when it 
was quite dark. 

“ Just now,” she thought, a few minutes 
later, ‘he was lighting his lantern at the 
lodge. Oh, God, where is he? Where can 
he be?” 

Markham came seeking her at last, and, 
because she was shivering in the cool damp- 
ness, she accompanied him inside. Sitting 
before the fire in her green corduroy suit, 
with her white fingers locked around her 
knickered knees, the sheen of her hair in 
the glow of the flames was the only part of 
her that seemed alive. Her heart was dead. 
She did not move. Only her thoughts 
stirred feebly. She was dully grateful, as 
if she had been rescued from crucifixion, 
for having refused to permit Markham to 
spoil the pleasure of John’s boat ride the 
night before. 

The others, exhausted, retired early, but 
Coral, knowing that there would be no 
sleep for her, remained with Markham, 
shuddering a little when she felt his arm 
across her shoulders. She was almost too 
weary to shake it off—almost, but not 
quite. 

“You’re turning against me simply be- 


~ cause he was jealous of me,” he protested 


earnestly. 

“ He was not jealous. He just didn’t like 
you; and, since he didn’t like you, I shall 
never marry you—now that he is gone.” 
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“ But if he comes back—” he suggested 
eagerly. 

“ Forgive me if I hurt you, Sidney, but 
losing him like this has shown me how lit- 
tle you matter, after all.” 

“ But, dear, suppose I prove my love for 
you, and teach you to love me? Suppose 
some day you belong to me, and we have 
other children? Couldn’t you love them 
and let them fill his place—if he doesn’t 
return?” 

She got to her feet hastily, as if his 
words were flames that scorched her. 

“No, and no, and no!” she protested. 
“Oh, how little you know about a woman’s 
heart!” 

She glanced at the grieved look on his 
face, and her gaze was suddenly caught by 
some strange expression that was not grief, 
but something evil that seemed to come to 
life before her eyes. 

“Sidney, of what are you thinking?” 
she demanded fearfully. 

Instantly the old look of pained yearn- 
ing masked the unguarded thing in his face. 

“Only that I cannot give you up,” he 
said, and took a step toward her. 

But she eluded his touch, and, with a 
brief good night, drew her sweater across 
her shoulders and went out of the lodge 
and along the path. Hers was a sleepless 
night, through which she sat bolt upright 
in her cot, with her face pressed against 
the screen and her ears straining for a 
sound which did not come to her through 
the mysterious murmurs that filled the 
woods. 

IV 


TOWARD morning it began to rain. Coral 
heard the rush of the first drops quicken 
to a swift downpour that beat down her 
last faint hope; for she knew that the scent 
she had hoped might be found and followed 
by Kilgore’s bloodhounds was being washed 
away. 

Another day passed, she never knew just 
how. There was a stir of departure in the 
wet, chill air. A number of guests were 
leaving, unwilling to allow the camp’s bleak 
tragedy to shroud the pleasure they had a 
right to enjoy during their summer vaca- 
tion. She did not blame them. It was 
hard on Miss Elbert. She must reimburse 
Miss Elbert for her loss. Money—every- 
thing meant money! Money was what 
mattered most to every one but herself. 

How little it mattered to her she demon- 











strated to them all on the following morn- 
ing, when a letter arrived that electrified 


the camp. It read: 


Mrs. STANDISH: , 

We have your boy. If you will put five thou- 
sand dollars, in bills, in the box you will find 
stuck in the fork of the willow tree alongside the 
old dam, we'll bring him back. If you don't, 
you can be dead sure you'll never see him again. 
Leave the money at nine o'clock to-night, and 
you'll find the boy in the same place at ten. 


Each one, lingering over the breakfast 
coffee, studied the paper, gave a little gasp 
of surprise, and then passed it on in silence. 
Dr. Travis was the first to comment on it. 

“JT wouldn’t count too much on this 
thing, if I were you,” he told her kindly. 
“Such matters are at best difficult to ne- 
gotiate, and it may only bring you another 
disappointment.” He paused thoughtfully, 
as if he had more to say, but was uncertain 
of the manner of wording it. 

“But you’d leave the money, just as 
they tell me to, if you were I, wouldn’t 
you?” she asked him breathlessly. 

He hesitated. 

“ That you must decide for yourself.” 

“ She'll always reproach herself if she 
doesn’t comply with the demand in every 
detail, no matter what the result may be,” 
Markham suggested. 

Coral turned to Kilgore. 

“ What do you think?” she asked him 
softly. 

He still held the letter, having been the 
last to read it. He looked down at it again, 
then up at her. 

“ What I think isn’t fit to repeat!” he 
said tensely. 

“ But what would you do?” 

“ What I would do isn’t the same thing 
that you’ll do; but my advice to you is to 
set your mind at rest.” 

“You mean, pay the money?” 

“T think so—yes.” 

“Tf I write a check, do you think the 
village bank would have enough money on 
hand to cash it?” 

“Tf they don’t, they'll get it for you,” 
Markham broke in. “I can go down this 
morning and notify them that you'll want 
it by three o’clock. I'll look after the whole 
thing. Some ore from camp can come with 
me to-night, and we’ll place it according to 
instructions. You won’t need to bother 
about it again.” 

She accepted the offer gratefully. After 
she had written the check and seen Mark- 
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ham iuck it inside his wallet, she watched 
him go down the path, and then, finding the 
lodge deserted, she wandered out along the 
silent trails flecked with tiny patterns of 
sunlight that filtered down through the 
trees. 

A woodland paradise this, where John 
had been happy, and from which the boy 
had gone, perhaps forever. It was as Dr. 
Travis had said—she must put no hope in 
the demand for ransom; and yet, if it failed 
her, she began to know that she might face 
no better fate than to hope that her boy 
was safely dead. The terrible uncertainty 
of it was going to leave her life a twisted 
piece of agony, longing only to reach its 
end. She might never know whether John 
had died, or the manner of his death; might 
never be sure that he was not living, per- 
haps in dark places where she could never 
help him with her love. That was the un- 
thinkable torture that faced her—never to 
know where he went after he walked out 
of her life into the darkness. 

In her misery, she reached the flat rock 
where he used to fish, and watched the 
swift rush of the little stream below the 
pool. Broken, beaten, she sat down there, 
with the woods about her still and sound- 
less, as if they had swallowed him. 

Everything was silent and empty except 
the pool, where a tiny object floated. She 
watched it unseeingly until it drifted far 
enough to be caught by the current. It 
was not until it was being whisked from 
sight into the rush of the stream that she 
recognized what it was. Then, in a flash, 
she was on her feet, pursuing it. 

The current was swift, and she had to 
race over the loose stones to keep ahead of 
the bobbing object, searching frantically 
for a convenient spot to wade out and in- 
tercept it as it passed. 

She .finally found a place where the 
stream was shallow, and at length she suc- 
ceeded in clutching the bit of flotsam in 
her hand. Then she stood, utterly obliv- 
ious of the fact that she was ankle deep in 
the current, while she stared at the water- 
soaked trifle on her trembling palm. Her 
face was like chiseled marble. Her mind 
had gone back to that last night in the 
rowboat, when John’s grubby little hand 
had held out to her the counterpart of the 
thing she was now holding in hers. 

Something that felt like wire seemed to 
coil tight about her heart, as if to pinion 
its sudden springing hope. Doubt and de- 


















































nial beat down the heavenly rush of prom- 
ise. Could it be that somewhere up the 
winding course of this brooklet John had 
- fashioned this thing that she held? She 
«was mad to think it. Other boys made 
whistles and played along this same stream. 
At the lodge, they would wither her wild 
assumption with their pitying unbelief, if 
they knew—but they should never know! 

It grew on her, a quiet determination to 
go upon the trail of this flimsy clew alone, 
to take no one into her confidence. 

She waded back to the bank of the 
stream. For some distance her footsteps 
left wet stains on the dry stones, as she 
~ moved rapidly up the pebbly shore, keep- 
ing close to the water; for John had been 
near it, she reasoned—near enough to toss 
the whistle to where it would be caught by 
_ the current. 

She did not reckon the strain of the 
journey on her depleted strength, worn 
down by lack of food and sleep. She did 
not count the long miles that curved before 
and behind her, as the day wore on. The 
sun gradually passed over her head and 
descended the sky at her back. 

In camp, they would have had dinner 
hours ago, and would be searching for her 
in the belief that she had lost her senses 
and strayed away. Markham would be 
anxious about her—no, Markham wouldn’t 
know! He had gone to the village for the 
Transom money. In the tense eagerness of 
her quest she had forgotten the demand for 
ransom. Still, Markham had said he would 
attend to it, she reflected. It was not nec- 

to go back for that. 

She wondered how many hours it would 
take her to return, and began to realize 
that she could not get to the camp before 
dark. She decided that she did not care— 
decided to go blindly on. The earth be- 
- neath her was rocking dizzily, and the heat 
_of the sun had set up a strange vibration in 
her head. She swayed—and stiffened, sud- 
denly petrified into a throbbing statue by 
the sound of a song. It was a foolish 
parody that she knew by heari, sung by 
“the only voice that had the power to reach 

her soul. 
John! 

























































Corat tried to stumble toward the sound, 
parting the underbrush that barred her 
‘way; but the ground seemed to rise up in 
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ther path. She knew now that she was dy- 












ing—that John had gone before her—that 
she was finding him at last; or perhaps she 
was losing her mind, and the sound was a 
mere delusion. She hoped it was not that 
—hoped it was death instead. 

She struggled through the last fringe of 
underbrush, pulled her leaden feet up the 
last step at the top of the bank—and saw 
through clear eyes a shaded clearing where 
John was carefully carving a whistle out of 
a willow twig! 

It was not until she had the sturdy sub- 
stance of his little body gathered into her 
hungering arms that she believed her eyes. 
His crisp, bright hair brushed her cheek, 
his lips were as warmly eager as hers. They 
clung together tight—tight; and even then 
she prayed silently: 

“TI don’t care, God, whether it is life or 
death—only grant that it is true!” 

She was not sure that it was true until 
she saw the chain that secured him with a 
padlock to the doorpost of the shack. Then 
her bewildered thoughts began to clear, and 
facts snapped into sudden significance. 

“Dear, who brought you here?” she 
asked the boy, clinging to his shoulders 
with her trembling. hands, and her eyes 
delving deep into his. 

“It was old Tom, mother—my Indian. 
I tried to call you that night, but he was 
too strong for me, and it was so dark—”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know! Oh, my darling! 
But why does he keep you here? Is it for 
money, does he say?” 

“He told me that you’ve given me to 
him. I’m going to live here, he says, and 
we're going to set traps together next win- 
ter, he and I. It isn’t true, is it, mother? 
You won’t leave me here?” 

“Of course not! Where is he row?” 
Her voice sharpened in sudden alarm. 

“ He’s gone to the village. He chains 
me this way when he goes away.” 

She was fingering the heavy chain help- 
lessly. It was of the type commonly used 
by trappers, and was secured by a padlock 
to the post of the door. When her eyes 
followed its length to that point, she took 
notice of the odd little shack itself—obvi- 
ously a hastily constructed shelter, almost 
hidden in a growth of young trees, and so 
cleverly concealed by the close-growing 
shrubs that it might have been passed a 
dozen times and not seen. 

“ Didn’t any one come by this way?” 
she asked suddenly. “Men have bee 
searching for you, you know.” 



















“T haven’t seen anybody come by, but 
Tom said he had let you know about my 


being with him. His own cabin is off some- 


where over there, but most of the time he 
stays here with me.” 

She understood. With his canny knowl- 
edge of the woods, the guide had selected 
a safe hiding place, a spot that was near no 
beaten trail, and well off the path that led 
to his own cabin. She understood some- 
thing else, too, which was of still greater 
significance—old Tom had stolen her boy 
because he loved him. It was John he had 
wanted, and not her money. The demand 
for ransom had been an utter fraud, and 
had come from one one else. 

For a second this last thought shoul- 
dered every other out of her mind, but 
then she put it swiftly aside. It had no 
place in the present emergency. Her one 
urgent need was to free John and get away 
before the guide returned. 

“ Look, dear—if I had a hatchet, I could 
chop the lock right out of this doorpost. 
You’d have to trail the chain, because it’s 
locked on your leg, but I could help by car- 
rying the other end. Is there a hatchet 
anywhere?” 

“ There’s old Tom’s ax. He didn’t leave 
it where I could reach it, but I know he 
keeps it over in that box, where he puts his 
tools.” 

She flew to the spot to which John point- 
ed, and sped back with the woodsman’s 
heavy ax. Time was so short! She was 
gasping from her exertions when John 
wrenched the thing out of her hands and 
substituted his eager efforts for her own. 
Breathlessly they relieved each other, the 
blows of the ax shattering the forest still- 
ness and terrifying them lest the sound 
should carry far enough to give warning 
and hasten old Tom’s return. 

At last the final splinters of the post gave 
way, and Coral stooped to gather up the 
loosened chain, dirtying her hands with its 
rusty weight, eagerly, just as she would 
willingly soil her soul with the filth of any 
chain that fate could ever forge upon her 
boy’s life. 

They fled down the bank and down the 
stream, bearing the heavy weight between 
them, slipping over the broken footing, 
vainly searching the shore line for a path, 
and finding the underbrush too dense to 
penetrate. Forced back into the stream 
bed, with Coral weary and footsore from 
long hours on the jagged stones, they strove 
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to hasten over the long way that led to 
camp, until at last night fell on them like 
a black garment, and they had to feel each 
step through utter darkness. 

“We can’t lose our way, though, 
mother,” the boy reminded her. ‘ When 
the brook brings us to the old dam, we 
know we'll find the path to the camp just 
at the left.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Her mind was already concerned with 
that very spot, but for a different reason. 
It was in the fork of the willow tree along- 
side that same old wooden dam that the 
ransom money was to have been left at 
nine o’clock. No doubt it had been left, 
and had been claimed by the unknown im- 
postor who had seen and seized an oppor- 
tunity to profit from her misfortune. 

After all, it did not matter greatly. 
Nothing mattered, so long as she had found 
John. 

They made slow progress, picking their 
unlighted way and slipping and stumbling 
over the stones. Coral had no conception 
of the time. It seemed to have been dark 
for hours, and she was faint from weari- 
ness and lack of food; but she had her boy. 
She could feel the warmth of his dear hand 
clasped tightly in hers. 

Finally the murmur of water running 
over a spillway reached their ears. 

“Tt’s here, mother,” John told her pres- 
ently. ‘“ We turn here. Stand still a min- 
ute, and Ill find the path.” 

But as he groped his way ahead of her, 
she still retained her hold on his clothing, 
loath to relinquish the touch of his gar- 
ments for even a second. 

So, at last, still clinging to him, she came 
to the door of the lodge. The usual fire of 
logs was crackling in the grate to drive off 
the inevitable chill of the night, but no card 
games were being played. It was a silent 
little group that hovered around the grate. 

The opening of the screen door brought 
all glances toward the shadows that shroud- 
ed the two figures for the first moment and 
then gave them up to the lights of the 
room. The boy and the woman seemed to 
materialize out of the darkness, bringing 
the inmates simultaneously to their feet 
amid a swelling murmur of incredulous 
delight. 

John spoke first. 

“ Hello, everybody!” he greeted them, 
with a self-conscious, spreading grin. 

Coral’s voice seemed to fill the room with’ 
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its ringing, triumphant ecstasy, before it 
broke on a sob. 

“Look!” she commanded. “/’ve found 
my boy!” 

They were gathered in with a rush, and 
there was general rejoicing. A small table 
was being spread and set for them before 
the fire, coffee was being made, and, amid 
all the hubbub, Coral saw the fat cook put- 
ting a newly opened jar of John’s favorite 

rve beside his plate. 

She heard John’s voice at her elbow: 
“ Mother, where is Mr. Kilgore?” 

“Why, I don’t know.” For the first 
time she noticed that Kilgore was missing, 
and that Markham, too, was not present. 
She glanced at the clock. It was half past 
ten. 

“Did Mr. Markham get that check 
cashed for me? Did some one put the 
money—”’ 

She was stopped by a commotion in the 
darkness outside the lodge. There were no 
articulate voices—just sounds of strife and 
movement, as if some desperate struggle 
was taking place out there in the night. 

Then the screen door flew open, was 
banged shut by some one, and was reso- 
lutely opened again by some one else. A 


man was pitched violently across the 
threshold, stumbling and falling in the path 
of the man who had hurled him, and who 
followed. After that, the two were strug- 
gling together in the light that streamed 


across the floor. One of them was Mark- 
ham, and the other was Kilgore. 

Other men sprang to halt the combat, 
but it was already finished. Something 
Markham sought to conceal was wrenched 
from his grasp, and, as he made an attempt 
to regain it, he was flung back, missing his 
footing and once more crashing to the floor. 

Kilgore, crimson and disheveled, put the 
thing, whatever it was, into Coral’s lax fin- 
gers, and closed her grasp on it before any 
one else could see. Then he swung about 
to receive the whirlwind that was John— 
John, who flung himself upon the tall West- 
erner and clung with all his strength. 

Coral looked from the roll of bank notes 
in her hand to Markham, who was getting 
- unsteadily to his feet. 

“You!” Her fury flared up like flame. 
- “ You tried to do this to me?” 

- He turned on her, white-faced but quite 
unabashed. 

“T didn’t steal your brat,” he snarled; 
“ but when your losing him made you turn 
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against me, I thought I might as well make 
something, somehow, on the deal.” 

“In other words, if you couldn’t get me 
and my money, you’d take all my money 
that you could get, without me!” 

Her voice was tense, and her eyes nar- 
rowed to meet his sneer; but the vulgar 
response he started to make was halted by 
the look in Kilgore’s eyes, which met his 
above John’s eager head. Very gently, Kil- 
gore put the boy aside and stepped forward, 
but Coral’s hand fluttered out between the 
two. 

“Let him go,” she said quietly. “I 
don’t want to make any charge against him. 
I just want—never to see him—again!” 

So he went. When he had gone, the 
hum of indignation rose like a swarm of 
angry bees. Dr. Travis turned to Kilgore. 

“We took the liberty of tipping the local 
police off to this thing, this morning,” the 
doctor said. ‘There wasn’t time to get 
skilled detectives on the job, but a watch 
was supposed to be set on that money, 
How did you beat them to it?” 

Kilgore laughed shortly. 

“T didn’t watch the money—I watched 
Markham,” he said. “The fellow was too 
wise to take the cash himself, and the 
young lad he hired to do the dirty work 
was slippery enough to dodge the watchers, 
in the dark; but I trailed Markham to 
where he met his accomplice. The lad got 
away from me, because I couldn’t manage 
to bring them both; but he skipped with- 
out being paid, and Markham has lost his 
plunder, so I guess the account is about 
square,” 

VI 


“ STILL, in case Markham should come 
back, knowing that you have this money,” 
Kilgore told Coral an hour later, “I think 
I'll bring my blankets and sleep on the 
porch of your shack. To-morrow morning 
we must get the cash safely returned to the 
bank.” 

The three of them were threading the 
familiar paths together through the star- 
light to Coral’s cabin, where John’s cot had 
been moved in beside her own. 

“T heard you saying at the lodge,” Kil- 
gore continued, “‘ that you traced the little 
fellow here by means of a whistle you 
found floating in the brook.” 

“ Yes. ”? 

“One of the whistles you taught me to 
make,” John explained. “ There was noth- 














ing for me to do up there but fish and make 


whistles, and Tom wouldn’t let me go down 
by the stream to fish unless he was there to 
watch me; so while I was alone I made 
whistles—lots of them, to bring home and 
sell. I spoiled more than I made, at first, 
not knowing how to cut the bark just the 


_ right way; and the spoiled ones I threw 


into the brook for boats.” 

“T see! Well, we ought to be grateful 
for at least one that you spoiled.” 

“ But if mother hadn’t found me, you’d 
never have given up hunting for me, would 
you?” John demanded anxiously. 

“ Never, son!” 

They had reached the door of the shack, 
and Coral found herself groping for words. 

“T want you to know,” she said, “‘ how 
much you have helped me through the past 
two days, and how much it has meant to me 
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to feel that you cared, almost as I did, be- 
cause John was lost.” She floundered, feel- 
ing his gaze upon her in the dark. “I 
knew that John loved you,” she went on 
impetuously; “ and my heart followed his.” 

She did not mean it as he chose to take 
it. It never occurred to her to mean it 
that way; so she was startled at the swift- 
ness with which Brian Kilgore saw and 
seized his opportunity. 

She felt his hand on her shoulder—felt 
it tighten there—felt her head suddenly 
tilted back, with his fingers beneath her 
chin, as he bent to look deep into her eyes. 

“Do you mean that?” he demanded 
tensely, and added quickly: “Oh, my 
dear!” 

For he saw in her face what she was only 
beginning to know herself—that she did 
mean it, and always would. 








THE PURPLE CLIFFS OF LABRADOR 


THE purple cliffs of Labrador 
Stand bleak against the sky, 






While at their knees from restless seas 


The spume and spindrift fly. 


They know the white and azure 
Of glistening ice, and sky, 


As past Belle Isle on even keel 


The stately bergs march by. 


The purple cliffs of Labrador 
Their age-long secrets hold, 


And liners’ lights o’ bitter nights 


Slip past them in the cold. 


They’ve seen men heading northward 
In search of glittering goals; 


And watched those men head south again, 


Stripped naked to their souls. 


The purple cliffs of Labrador 
When shrouded deep in fog, 


Hear through the gales the ghostly hails 


Of ships forgot of God. 


Down north they’ve seen the currents 
Flaunt all the craft that sail, 


From Viking crews to triple screws 


That rush the westbound mail. 


The purple cliffs of Labrador 
Stand stern and grim and true; 


We're older than the Old World, 
And guardians of the New. 


D. S. Mcilwraith 



























































The Mainspring 


THIS GOOD-NATURED GIANT, FORSWORN TO A LIFE OF EASE, 
DISCOVERS WHY WORK IS AN INSTITUTION 


By Wuliam Merriam Rouse 


ITH a profound indifference, huge, 
young Hawley Bullitt followed 
the back of the old coat that 


progressed jerkily in front of him. The 
garment, once black, had faded to a green- 
ish 


gray. 

It covered the pair of round, bony shoul- 
ders belonging to Esau Drew, whose few 
friends admitted that he was cantankerous, 
and whose enemies claimed he was so mean 
that he could curdle milk by looking at it. 
Fate, and a mother with more amiability 
than brains, had made Hawley Bullitt step- 
son to this man. 

Hawley, who had inherited the heroic 
stature as well as the unplumbed good na- 
* ture of his mother, was glad that death long 
~ ago had relieved her of the necessity for 
living with Esau. To live with Esau and 
Frankie, his son by a former marriage, was 
too hard work for a woman; and most of 
the women on Bildad Road knew it. 

That was why Esau had been obliged to 
do his own housework for the last twenty 
years. Marrying into that family was a 
man-size job. 

Half an hour before, Esau had come out 
to the barn where Hawley had been lying 
on the hay, and staring up at the dim raft- 
ers. The old man’s chin whiskers twitched 
with indignation at the sight. He looked 
like a jack-in-the-box, popping up through 
the floor of the hayloft that way, and 
Hawley chuckled comfortably. 

“ Come on, you lazy pup! 
- should go with me!” 

There had been a note of uncertainty 
mingling with the venom in Esau’s voice. 
He knew, of course, that unless Hawley 
- Bullitt wanted to stir, nothing less than a 
thorse and a log chain could move him. But 
_ Hawley had, at the moment, felt the need 
of a little exercise. 


I want you 


That was why he was now swinging 
mightily along Bildad Road, with the fresh 
cool smell of the woods in his nostrils, and 
the fresh green of early summer soothing 
his eyes. When he felt that he had walked 
far enough, he would sit down and smoke, 
and then go back home. 

Before that moment came, however, 
Esau Drew turned from the main road, and 
Bullitt noted with mild interest that they 
were taking the path that led up to the 
small cottage where Squire Bill Potter lived 
at the foot of Crowquill Mountain. Haw- 
ley had no objection to that. 

He liked the squire, a man full of years 
and wisdom, horse doctor and justice of 
the peace, and spiritual adviser to a com- 
munity which looked askance at preachers, 
and believed that a horse chestnut, carried 
in the pants pocket, would assuredly cure 
rheumatism. 

Squire Potter and his ancient hound dog, 
Spot, were dozing on the front porch, where 
they were usually to be found during the 
warm hours of the afternoon. The squire 
straightened up and smoothed the bosom 
of his collarless boiled shirt; his keen blue 
eyes could spot trouble as far as they could 
see, and he knew that this was a “ case.” 

Hawley had known from the beginning 
that old Esau was going to try, for the hun- 
dredth time, to put something over on him, 
but he remained placidly indifferent. He 
cared not at all what happened, or what 
anybody did. He had “ got through.” 

“ Afternoon, Esau!” said the squire. 
“T’m glad I don’t feel as poorly as you 
look!” 

Esau Drew whirled, and pointed a skinny 
finger at Hawley. The finger trembled, 
and his voice also was shaken by emotion. 

“See that big lummox? Know him, 
don’t ye?” 
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the other side of Crowquill. I’ve worked 
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“Sure, I know Hawley! If I was the 
collar-and-elbow wrastler I was once, I’d 
like to take a fall out of him! I seen him 
shoulder a barrel of flour by the chines 
down to the Corners!” 

Bullitt grinned amiably at the squire, 
and sat down on the grass. Neither his 
strength nor the rage of Drew interested 
him at all. 

“You’re a good hoss doctor,” said Esau, 
not well pleased by Squire Potter’s admi- 
ration for Hawley’s enormous muscles. “ I 
want you to cure him!” 

“Be you sick, Hawley?” The squire 
looked over his spectacles. Bullitt did not 
take the trouble to reply, because he saw 
that Drew wanted to do the talking. 

“ He’s sick of work! That’s what’s the 
matter with him! A month ago he said he 
wouldn’t do nothing more! I didn’t believe 
it at first, but he ain’t touched an ax, nor 
a hoe, nor a bucksaw since! Jest lays 
around and eats and sleeps. He can eat 
more salt pork and pertaters than three 
common men! Look at him! Broad as a 
barn door in the shoulders, and all the work 
he does is to dress himself and lift a knife 
and fork!” 

“ Well, I vum!” Squire Potter remarked. 
“What you want I should do, Esau?” 

“Cure him! That’s all I want! If you 
can’t cure him, take him away somewheres! 
Jail! I don’t care!” 

“Good gracious, Esau! Can’t you tell 
him to get out if you don’t want him 
around?” 

“T did tell him, and that’s all the good 
it done! He grinned, and set right down 
to the table with Frankie and me! Then 
we cleaned the stuff out of the pantry and 
et crackers and cheese that we carried in 
our pockets, and what do you think he 
done? Killed a hen and cooked it. Yes, 
sir! Cooked himself eggs out of the hen- 
house, too!” 

Squire Potter rubbed the chin that he 
shaved carefully every day, as in keeping 
with his dignity as patriarch of Bildad 
Road. 

“What’s got you so sot ag’in’ work, 
Hawley?” he asked. “I had an idee you 
was a whale of a man with an ax!” 

“T’ve quit work for life, squire,” Bullitt 
said in all pleasantness. “It’s like this. 
When I was twenty-one, Esau said if I’d 
work for small wages for him till I was 
twenty-five, he’d give me a wood lot over 





for four years for almost nothing, and now, 
when I want my wood lot so I can start out 
for myself, and build a camp and sell some 
wood, he says he don’t owe me anything. 
I shook the old cuss so his false teeth 
dropped out. Frankie tried to shoot me, 
and I took the gun away from him and 
cuffed him. But that didn’t get me my 
wood lot. I figure I’ll make Esau board me 
the rest of my life. Anyway, I’ve quit 
work for good. No use!” 

“ Durn it!” snapped the squire. “ You 
could go to work for somebody else, and sue 
Esau!” 

“TI didn’t say I’d give him—” began 
Esau. 

“Shut up!” said Squire Potter. 

Bullitt laughed. He took out his pipe, 
reached quickly into Esau Drew’s pocket, 
and brought forth a paper of tobacco, and 
chuckled as the old man sputtered. 

“Nope!” said Hawley. “I took this 
crowbait’s word, and I can’t prove any- 
thing! Squire, I’ve watched the squirrels 
and chipmunks for a month, and I’m going 
to live just like ’em. They’ve got sense, 
they have!” 

“You see!” choked Drew. 

Squire Potter settled back and folded his 
hands over his shirt bosom. He breathed 
evenly and in silence for as much as a min- 
ute, while his shirt front heaved up and 
down with the gentle sound of crumpling 
cardboard. 

“T’ll take the case, Esau!” 

“ You'll make him work?” 

“ Yep! ”? 

“ Not even in jail, you won’t!” Hawley 
told him, with a grin. “I just as soon board 
in jail, but I’m all through doing anything 
at all!” 

“You ain’t going to jail, young man!” 

“ And I won’t take any spavin cure, nor 
put on herb poultices!” 

“You want him left here, squire?” asked 
Esau, hopefully. 

“Nope! Take him away! But they’s 
one thing, Esau! I can’t guarantee what 
the actions and reactions of this cure is go- 
ing to be! I'll cure him so’s he’ll wake up 
and go to work—and that’s all I promise!” 

“ That’s enough!” said Drew, fervently. 
“Tf he don’t work to home, I won’t have to 
board him! How long ’ll it take?” 

“No more’n a month. Meantime, don’t 
get surprised if some kind of onusual things 
happen!” 

“The onusualer the better!” exclaimed 
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; Drew. “It’s usual to see him eat six boiled 
pertaters for dinner!” 


II 


At the end of a week, Hawley Bullitt 
was pleased to find no improvement in his 
condition. He still ate three good-sized 
meals every day at the table of Esau Drew, 
placidly and with a far-away look in his 
eyes, while Esau served an insult with 
_every helping. 

Drew preferred to feed Hawley salt pork 
and johnnycake at the table rather than 
chicken and fresh eggs in the kitchen, and 
so he rut up with it. It was clear, however, 
from his snorted comments that his faith 
“in Squire Bill Potter had sunk far below 
zero. 

For the most part Frankie Drew, son 
‘and heir of the household, followed a policy 
‘of noninterference with Hawley. He was 
a large young man, with fat hands and feet, 
and a stomach which in time would be- 
come fat. 

He would have been glad to poison Bul- 
litt if there had been no consequences to 
fear, and even to dig a grave in order to 
‘get him out of the way. Lacking his 
father’s energy and courage, he let the old 
man do the work on his stepmother’s son 
‘by her first husband. It was his opinion 
that Esau had made a bad bargain when 
he married the second time. 

On a pleasant Monday morning, Bullitt 
lay on the grass of the front yard, in ac- 
cordance with his after-breakfast custom, 
and stared meditatively up into the fair 
depths of the sky. From the rear of the 

‘house came the sound of ax and bucksaw. 
: In the leafy mazes of a sugar maple near 
by, two robins were busy feeding their hun- 
gry young family. Hawley Bullitt watched 
them with an inward bitterness which he 
had so far succeeded in concealing from the 
world. 

The loss of that wood lot had been a 
staggering blow. It meant to him the sav- 
ings of four years, a start in life while he 
was still young, a chance to have a home of 
his own. Of course, he saw now that he 
had been a fool to take the word of Esau 
Drew. Too late! . He was too good- 
natured. : 

But for his own folly and the dishonesty 
of old Esau, he might be on the way to a 
Nest like those two robins in the sugar 
maple. That was all over now. Like many 
excessively strong and good-naturéd men, 
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Hawley Bullitt was pig-headed. He admit- 
ted it. He had made up his mind not to 
do another stroke of work for any reason 
whatever. Let stingy, old Esau Drew take 
the consequences! 

The robins were so interesting that Bul- 
litt did not give any attention to the road, 
and it was not until he heard a light step 
upon the greensward of the yard that he 
knew anybody had come. He sat up lazily, 
and just for a fraction of a second his equa- 
nimity was disturbed. It could not well be 
otherwise, for no man under ninety can 
find himself suddenly looking at the pret- 
tiest girl he has ever seen without some 
back-fire of the heart. 

She stood there in the lacy shade of the 
maple, smiling at him out of unembarrassed 
black eyes. They were startling eyes, con- 
trasting with crisp, sunburned, yellow hair 
that gathered in close ringlets about a 
shapely head. 

What with the eyes and the carriage of 
the head and the straight, slender body, she 
gave the impression of dauntless courage. 
Hawley remembered that he had no in- 
terest in any part of life any more, includ- 
ing girls, but he allowed himself an imme- 
diate, if impersonal, liking for this one. 

“You don’t happen to want a hired girl 
here, do you?” she asked, in a voice friend- 
ly but thoroughly independent. “ My folks 
live north of Coon Mountain, on the Bo- 
quet Road. I want to get me a place to 
work. My name is Celia Barr.” 

“ You’d have a job if I was the boss,” 
Hawley told her as he got up and smiled 
with all the friendliness of an enormous 
puppy. ‘“ The cooking would be seasoned 
right if you just looked at it! Go around 
the corner of the house and ask that old 
man with the mean-looking whiskers. He 
won’t hire you unless you pay him for the 
privilege of working!” 

She laughed, and real friendliness dis- 
placed the appraising quality which had 
been in her eyes. Bullitt turned as she 
walked across the unkempt grass, and saw 
that she moved like a girl used to the 
woods. 

Whatever and whoever Celia Barr might 
be, she was not one of those girls who wore 
high-heeled shoes and stayed indoors and 
ate chalk to make her complexion white. 
Hawley had danced with various daughters 
of the mountains with that turn of mind, 
and he did not like them. 


He sat down again, and resolutely turned _ 
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_ combing his hair for a meal. 
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his mind from a consideration of girls. In 
‘less than a minute he expected to see Celia 
Barr walk down to the road and go her 
way. However, fifteen minutes passed and 
she did not come. Even then Bullitt did 
not permit himself any curiosity. 

Normally such a state of mind would 
have been impossible to a young man who 
had just talked to a girl as pretty as Celia 
Barr. Hawley honestly did not care; for 
the time, he was through with the human 
race. The flash of interest at sight of the 
girl had passed with her going. 

Bullitt knew by the position of the sun 
when it was noon, and he got up to join the 
attack upon the pork and potatoes of Esau 
Drew. He was met by a clear voice from 
the little used front door, and the sight of 
Celia Barr standing there with a smile upon 
her bright lips. 

“Come and get it, Hawley!” 

He walked around to the rear of the 
house, and washed at the pump, with won- 
der in his heart. Here was a good, smart 
girl, who ought to be able to get first-class 
wages anywhere, and she had gone to work 
for Esau Drew. Life became more mys- 
terious all the time. 

Esau Drew had gone to the unaccus- 
tomed trouble of washing his face and 
So had his 
son. It was plain to be seen that Frankie 
Drew was impressed. He had hunted up 
a plaid necktie and put it on, and his putty- 


-jike features were decorated with a smirk. 


In a general silence Bullitt pulled up a 
chair and sat down. Even in the two or 
three hours since the coming of the girl the 
kitchen had taken on a different appear- 
ance. It was clean, for one thing; the 
Stove was blacked, the floor mopped, and 
the windows washed. 

What was this? A change of diet? 
Codfish and gravy and mashed potatoes, 
and a real cake! Plain fare, but luxury 
for that house. 

Celia Barr sat down and poured the tea. 
She looked suddenly, a little flushed, into 
the eyes of Bullitt. She smiled, and looked 
down. Out of the corner of his eye Hawley 
caught a glare from Esau, and another from 
Frankie. He chuckled. 

** Well, Esau,” he said, “I guess you’ve 
loosened up with some of that money 
you’ve had hid under the floor since the 
Civil War!” 


“Shut up!” snapped Drew. “TI ain’t 


Sot no money under the floor. And, any- 
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way, Celia’s working here for her board. | 
She wants to be high up in the mountains ~ 
on account of her throat not being any too ~ 
strong.” i 

“Oh!” Bullitt tried to catch the eye of | 
Celia, and failed. If this girl was an in- | 
valid, then so was he. What was she up ~ 
to? “She won’t get very strong on the © 
grub we’ve been having!” a 

“‘ She can have better, if I have to pay ~ 
for it myself!” said Frankie, coldly. ‘“ The — 
old man ain’t got all the money!” : 

“Is that so?” sputtered Esau. “I guess ~ 
I can buy enough to eat, and good stuff! | 
Except on account of that loafer Bullitt, 
we’d had better before this!” | 

“Are you a loafer, Hawley?” asked ~ 
Celia, smiling over the teapot. 

“T’ve quit work for life,” he told her. 

“ You wouldn’t even split some kindling 
for me this afternoon? Mr. Drew and 
Frankie have got to hoe corn.” 

“ Can’t!” replied Hawley, in a tone as 
firm as the granite heights of Crowquill. 
“T’ve quit everything except breathing, 
eating, and sleeping!” 

“ Didn’t I tell ye?” cried Esau. 

“Tl split your kindling!” 
Frankie. ‘“ The corn can wait—” 

“ No, it can’t!” barked his father. “ You 
better do as I tell you! I ain’t made my ~ 
will yet! And, besides, I might get mar- ~~ 
ried agin, and leave my property to some- 
body else besides you!” 

Frankie subsided, muttering and dark 
red. Hawley grinned. Celia looked at him 
under her lashes. 

Esau Drew glared at everybody, with 
the exception of Celia. A weird look came 
into his eyes, and his chin whiskers moved 
slowly. 

“IT guess Esau’s going to split your kin- 
dling,” said Bullitt. 

“You. mind your business,” Drew told 
him. 

“Oh, he’ll help me!” said Celia, with 
confidence. ‘A man that looks as good- 
natured as he does won’t take much per- 
suading!” 

“ When you get through with him you'll 
know more about mules!” said Esau. 
“Come on, Frankie! After she finds out 
what kind of a critter he is, maybe shell 
think we ain’t such mean cusses, after all!” = 

They went out, and Bullitt pushed his ~ 
Celia began 


offered 


chair back against the wall. 
to clear dway the dishes. 
“Don’t you want to stand up here and 
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™ get acquainted with a dish towel?” she 


~ asked ; 

“T hate to say no to a girl like you,” 
Hawley replied, with a slow and stubborn 
shake of his head, “but I won’t wipe a 
dish or do anything else that’s even third 
cousin to work!” 

She leaned against the sink and consid- 
ered him with thoughtful eyes. 

“Your mainspring’s broken,” she said. 
““T guess I’ll have to fix it!” 

“T hate to see you wear yourself out 
trying!” grinned Hawley. “Too bad to 
have a pretty girl like you grow old and 
stoop shouldered trying to do something 
she can’t!” 

“ Mister Man!” Celia Barr took a step 
forward and leveled a teacup at him with 
no uncertain gesture. “I'll take the starch 
out of your neck before I get through with 
you! You'll wish you hadn’t tried to kid 
me. Squire Potter called you the most 
bull-headed man that ever lived on Bildad 
Road, but he didn’t know half of it!” 

“Qho!” cried Hawley, with a whoop 
that fairly rattled the tinware. Light flood- 
ed his puzzled mind. “So that’s it? 
You’re the medicine I’m going to take? 
The squire figured I’d fall in love with you 
and go to work? Then what? Huh? 
Ditched? I can see how he’d get a lot of 
satisfaction out of the joke, but what do 
you get for making a fool of me?” 

Bullitt was pleased, and not at all resent- 
ful, but he perceived instantly that his 
words had sounded harsher than he had 
intended. In fact, he had not intended to 
speak roughly at all, but his lifelong battle 
with the Drews had put burrs on his 
tongue. 

The black eyes filled with tears. A little 
stab of pain reached his heart. 

“ It—it was g-going to be f-fun for me!” 
she said, in a low voice. ‘“ Now you’ve 
made me mad and spoiled it all! But, oh, 
I'll get even with you! You just wait!” 


III 


Once, three or four years before, Haw- 
ley Bullitt had been led to go to church at 
the Corners. He had been inspired by a 
fruitless desire to get acquainted with the 
minister’s pretty daughter. 

All he remembered of the sermon was 
that the minister had said something about 
| how the mighty were fallen. At, the time 
he had thought of mighty oaks and cham- 

pion scrappers. 
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Now he knew that it might apply equally 
well to his own soul. Never had oak fallen 
with a greater crash. In the month that 
had passed since the coming of Celia Barr, 
Hawley had learned a lot. 

This forenoon he lay out under the sugar 
maple just as he had on the day of her ap- 
pearance, but he was not the same man. 
Outwardly he was unchanged. He did no 
work at all, he ate of the girl’s delicious 
food, he grinned amiably at the world, and 
when he replied at all to what other people 
said to him, it was with a light indifference. 

Inwardly he was a raging volcano. It 
took all the strength of his pig-headed dis- 
position to keep from blowing up and mak- 
ing a fool of himself. So far, he had suc- 
ceeded in making the other three members 
of the family believe that he did not care 
what happened. 

Celia Barr! If any man had told him 
that that yellow-haired little nuisance 
could wind herself around his heart and 
squeeze it until he yelped with pain, he 
would have called that man a liar. She had 
kicked his feet out from under him. 

She had ruined his satisfaction in doing 
nothing for the rest of his life; he was a 
mere shell. He wanted to choke her until 
she squawked like a chicken on the way to 
the chopping block. 

As long as she had tried to flirt with him 
it had been all right. After that clash on 
the first day she had calmed down, and he 
thought she had forgotten her promised 
revenge. She had fed him, talked to him, 
walked with him, and smiled up under her 
eyelashes in a way to make any man think 
he was grand duke of the Adirondack 
Mountains. 

During all that period Hawley Bullitt 
fancied he was resisting her charms. What 
a fool! He had swelled up with pride like 
a bullfrog as he told himself how he was 
defying her and that old witch doctor, 
Squire Bill Potter! 

It was when Celia suddenly changed her 
mind and turned the battery of her charms 
upon Esau Drew and Frankie that the 
spirit of Hawley Bullitt went down, like a 
mighty tree thundering to earth. Then he 
learned a thing or two about jealousy. 
Then he found out that, so far as his heart 
was concerned, she was a woodbine. 

Of course, she was only making a fool of 
old Esau, so that she could marry Frankie 
and get the Drew money. Before, they 
had both tried to assassinate Hawley with 

















black looks, but now they were almost de- 
cent to him. 

Frankie had bought an entirely new 
necktie. He had trouble enough, at that, 
for a break with his father meant no inher- 
itance; and the old man’s hair was cut and 
his whiskers trimmed, proving what Celia 
had done to him. She was kidding Esau 
along on account of Frankie, whom Bullitt 
would have punched, except that any show 
of emotion would reveal to all of them 
what had been done to him. 

His only hope of saving any of the frag- 
ments of himself was to sail on, workless, 
and unruffled to the eyes of the beholders. 
For the future he had no hope. 

Celia was the only future he wanted, 
and she scorned him. She had got even, all 
right, but he would never let her know it. 

The spirit of Hawley Bullitt was in this 
bitter condition when the front door of the 
house behind him slammed mightily, and 
he became aware that some one was coming 
toward his place under the maple, traveling 
with mighty strides. He refused to permit 
himself any marked curiosity, but he did 
turn his head far enough to see that Frankie 
Drew was drawing near with more signs of 
excitement than his unemotional nature 
had ever before shown. He stopped with 
a jerk beside Hawley, and emitted one 
sharp sentence, like a bark: 

“Tl give you twenty-five dollars to go 
in there and lick the old man!” . 

Bullitt got slowly to his feet and leaned 
against the tree, but with no outward show 
of interest. He was, however, amazed. It 
must be something terrible that would lead 
Frankie Drew to part with that amount of 
real money. 

“ Nope,” said Hawley. 

“ Fifty!” cried Frankie. “I got the 
money, and you can take it away from me 
if I don’t keep my word!” 

“Why don’t you lick him yourself and 
save money?” asked Bullitt. 

“ Talk sense! If I did he wouldn’t leave 
2 me a plugged nickel in his will, would he?” 
q . “Right!” agreed Hawley, with a 
chuckle. ‘“ But I guess you'll have to hire 
somebody else. What’s come over you 
that you want him thrashed now? He’s 
always been just about so mean!” 

“Tl tell you why!” roared Frankie, 
baffled and furious. ‘“ Celia’s promised to 
marry the old fool! I see him kiss her just 
now! Hugged her, too! I—” . 

“Shut up!” thundered Hawley Bullitt, 
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in such a voice of wrath that Drew quailed © 
before him. 

All that structure of indifference which 
he had maintained so long began to totter. 7 
Foundations cracked, pillars fell, and walls ~ 
collapsed. a 

One mighty hand closed upon the shoul- © 
der of Frankie Drew, and he shook that ™ 
able-bodied young man as if he were a | 
kitten. : 

“Where are they?” 

“In the k-k-kitchen!” gasped Frankie. 

Bullitt was going almost as soon as the © 
words took form. The earth flowed back- j 
ward beneath his feet. Esau must have ~ 
seen him, for the kitchen door banged shut } 
in his face, and the key turned. 

Hawley drew back his arm and drove a 
panel of the door clattering into the room. 
A kick followed, and the door left its hinges 
and staggered over upon the cookstove. 
With a snort of rage, Hawley leaped over 
the threshold, and paused. 

An open stairway went up from the © 
kitchen to the chambers above, and, as is — 
not uncommon in old-fashioned houses, the ~ 
opening in the floor could be closed by a ~ 
heavy trapdoor. Bullitt saw Esau and | 
Celia on the stairs, halfway up, and knew ~ 
that they could make the upper floor and — 
shut ‘him out before he could cross the ~ 
kitchen and reach them. So he halted. : 

“ What’s the matter of ye?” shrieked ~ 
Esau. ‘“ You gone crazy?” 

“Crazy as a loon!” bellowed Hawley. 
“ Celia, are you going to marry that old 
moth-eaten feather duster?” : 

“Mr. Drew just asked me to marry him, © 
and I told him I would,” she replied, calmly 
and with due modesty. “ Didn’t I— 
Esau?” : 

“TI did and you did!” chirped Esau, for- 
getting his peril for a moment. “ Frankie, ~ 
he was mad, but you and him both better ~ 
make the best of it, Hawley!” 2 

“ Esau,” said Hawley, as he unbuttoned ~ 
the wristbands of his shirt and’ began to ~ 
roll up his sleeves, “ I’ve stood a lot from ~ 
you, but the day and the hour and the © 
minute has come. Unless you give up mar- ~~ 
rying Celia, I’m going to take you apart © 
and feed the pieces to the pigs!” al 

“No!” squeaked Esau, shooing Celia 
ahead of him up the stairs. “I won’t!” 

Hawley leaped, and the _ trapdoor 
crashed down before his feet reached the 
stairway. He went up and banged noisily ~ 
against the planks. 4 
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92 
“Go ’way!” yelled the muffled voice of 


| Drew. 


“ You come down here, or I’ll crack this 
| house open and pick you out of the 

shucks!” 
No answer. Bullitt drew a breath long 
and deep, and turned at a sound to find 
. Frankie grinning at him. 

“ Get out!” he roared, and flung a chair. 
Frankie emptied the house of his presence. 


IV 


HAWLEY got under the stairway and put 
_ his shoulders against it. Although it was 
im not of great weight, it was well fastened to 

_ the wall and soundly constructed...When 
it came away, with the splintering of wood 
andthe ripping protest of tortured nails, 
the house was filled with the sound of de- 
struction. The trapdoor opened a crack. 

“Stop that!” screamed Drew. “It ‘ll 
cost good money to put that back! I'll 
have ye arrested!” 

Bullitt took a solid two-inch plank that 
had formed one side of the stairway and 
drove it against the wall. It went through 
lath and plaster at the first blow. 

The next smashed sheathing and clap- 
' boards, and Hawley caught a glimpse of 
_- forest through the hole. He had not known 
exactly how strong he was until he got 
mad. 

“Tl come down! 
down!” 

Hawley turned at the promise. He 
dropped the plank. It looked as if Esau 
meant what he said. 

So Bullitt set a chair under the opening, 
and first Drew and then Celia swung down 
into the kitchen. Celia appeared a little 
awe-struck, almost as if frightened. Drew 
danced and wrung his hands. 

“T could have you put in jail!” he 
yelped. 

“Tf you marry her, I'll take you apart,” 
said Bullitt, stubbornly. “Call it off right 
now, or be taken apart! Which is it?” 


Stop! I'll come 
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Esau Drew groaned. He looked at Celia; 
he looked at Hawley Bullitt, and grew pale. 
He gazed at the destruction which had al- 
ready been done to his pocketbook, and 
suffered. Celia seemed to recover herself 
a little. 

“ Don’t you think I’m worth it, Esau?” 
she murmured. 

“No!” cried Drew, frantically. “No 
woman ain’t worth it! Celia, it’s all off! 
I got to save my property!” 

“ Aha!” Celia Barr backed away from 
him, and her black eyes blazed. “ So that’s 
the kind of a man you are? How much 
damage do you think you’ve done to my 
heart?” 

“ Damage?” gasped Esau. 
What do ye mean?” 

“Damages would be the right word!” she 
told him, gravely. “ That’s what it would 
be called in a breach of promise case!” 

Esau Drew moaned. From that impla- 
cable girl, he turned to the faintly grinning 
but equally unyielding Hawley. His legs 
wabbled under him, and he sat down. _ 

“ Damages!” he whispered. 

“Tl let you off,” began Celia, although 
without so much as the ripple of a smile in 
her eyes. “I'll let you off if you'll give 
Hawley that wood lot you owe him! Come 
with us to-day and make out the deed, or 
I'll start a breach of promise suit before 
night!” 

“ Celia!” cried Hawley. The flood which 
he had dammed so long arose and choked 
him, and filled his eyes. “Celia! I—I— 
didn’t know—that you’d take my part!” 

“‘ Squire Potter sent me over here in the 
first place to take your part!” she ex- 
plained. “ But it’s awful hard to do any- 
thing for a man as pig-headed as you are!” 

“ Celia!” 

Hawley took a step toward her, forget- 
ting the wood lot; but the voice of Esau 
Drew brought him back to business. 

“Hitch up the colts, you big lummox, 
and let’s get started!” 


“ Heart? 
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A SHIMMERING opal mist . 
Blue, dimmed with distance . . 


. a fairy isle, 
. waves of brighter blue 


Breaking to spindrift of a silver hue 


With diamond flashes . . 





. and your sudden smile! 
Lena Whittaker Blakeney 



































Her Fling at Life 


FOR A FEW GLAMOROUS DAYS EVANGELINE MOWBRAY WAS 
A MAID OF THE SUN AND LIVED IN A WORLD OF 
RAPTURE AND ROMANCE 


By Clough McQuinn 


romance. In one of the love stories 

that were her daily diet, she had read 
that as we live we build prison walls about 
ourselves, and that some day we awake to 
find ourselves completely shut in by bars 
of our own setting. 

Last night had been the night of Evange- 
line’s betrothal party, and this morning she 
was disconcertedly viewing the added 
height of her prison walls. Her life was 
the quiet, sheltered kind that knew of ad- 
venture only vicariously; but until now she 
had held a vague hope that some time an 
experience like those in the popular best- 
sellers would come to her. In those best- 
sellers the fatal “‘ yes” ended the story. 
Evangeline had already uttered the fatal 
“ves,” and now she was sighing for just 
one fling at life, just one tiny romance to 
take with her into the prison she was build- 
ing for herself. 

Perhaps she made a demand upon her 
subconsciousness. Certainly she registered 
a mental vow to seek some small adventure 
in the land where hearts rule heads. 

Being engaged to Dave Bartlett, one 
might suppose that she had already tasted 
romance; but Evangeline didn’t think so. 
Not that she did not love Dave, for she had 
loved him nearly all of the twenty years of 
her life. It was Dave who rescued her from 
the river when a boat upset under her 
amateurish rowing. It was Dave who car- 
ried her home, cradled in his strong arms, 
from a picnic, when she fell out of a swing 
and broke her arm. Yes, and it was Dave 
who blistered his hands smothering out the 
blaze when her dress caught fire at a Hal- 
lowe’en party. It was always Dave, but 
Dave wasn’t romance. Dave was a sure 


i somance. 1 MOWBRAY pined for 


Father had said last night that he was 
content to let Evangeline go, because she 
would be safe with Dave. Evangeline 
didn’t want to be safe. She had read thrill- 
ing tales of heartache and desire, of great 
risks taken, of disaster averted, and hap- 
piness won just at the chasm’s brink. She 
was sure no such soul stirring adventures 
could ever be hers, and the years ahead 
looked like a long wet day. 

As she lay in a hammo~: swung in the 
wide porch of the flower-bordered bungalow 
that was her home, Evangeline was aroused 
from these meditations of discontent by the 
arrival of the postman. He handed her a 
couple of magazines, gay with pictures of 
girls reveling in romances that she would 
never know, a circular from a mail order 
house, and a letter for her mother from 
Delia, Evangeline’s married sister. The 
girl took the letter to her mother in the 
sun parlor, and returned to her hammock 
and the magazines. 

Some moments later she was interrupted 
in the midst of a throbbing love story. 

“‘ Come and read your sister’s letter,” her 
mother called. 

“ What’s the excitement? 
up another cent?” 

Delia’s husband raised beans. 

“Come and read it,” was the mother’s 
reply. 

It was the usual family letter. Tacked 
on to the end, as the important thing in a 
letter is apt to be, was the news that Her- 
bert, Delia’s husband, must go to the city 
on business, and that Delia would like to 
have Evangeline stay with her while he was 
away. 

“You'll go, won’t you?” her mother | 
asked, when Evangeline laid the letter = 
down. . 


Beans gone 
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“Qh, I don’t know. Life isn’t wildly 
exciting at Dee’s.” 

“ Of course, if you think just of your- 
self—but I don’t like to have Delia left 
alone with Herbie.” 

“Sure I'll go!” Evangeline had a sud- 
den vision of little four-year-old Herbie, of 
whom not only she, but the whole family, 
were abject slaves and devoted admirers. 
“I haven’t seen Herbie for more than three 
months, and he’s growing so fast that one 
can hardly recognize him from one month 
to another.” 

“Delia has a new roadster, too,” her 
mother reminded her. “ You'll have a good 
time.” 

“‘ Maybe,” Evangeline agreed. 

This would interfere with her recent reso- 
lution to seek a romantic adventure. The 
California bean belt was hardly a promising 
hunting ground for romance; but that 
could wait until she returned. 


II 


Dewia’s home was a brown, wistaria- 
covered bungalow, backed up against the 
first of the foothills that rose step by step 
‘to the Coast Range. Before the bungalow 
the San Joaquin valley spread, flat and 
wide, to the eastern horizon. Acre after 
acre of it was planted to beans, their first 
bright green leaves just now beginning to 
show through the dark earth in exact geo- 
metrical lines. 

On the second day of Evangeline’s visit, 
Herbie exhibited his rabbits and a baby 
quail hatched under a bantam hen. Then 
he tumbled off his coaster, in his zeal to 
show his speed, and finally went to sleep, 
exhausted with his efforts to entertain his 


* aunt. 


“ Guess I'll hike up Altar Hill,” Evange- 
line announced to Delia, when she had shut 
the door on the sleeping child. 

Altar Hill was so named because of a 
large rock on the summit, its flat top dis- 
colored by ancient fires and its sides 
streaked with dark stains, ghastly in their 
suggestiveness. This rock, Herbert had 
told her, was a sacrificial stone of the sun 
worshipers, who once inhabited the coun- 
try. The hill sloped gradually from the 
valley, but on the other side it dropped ab- 
ruptly, almost precipitously, into a shallow 
arroyo. The Altar Rock was at the very 
edge of the steep drop, having been placed 
' there to catch the first rays of the sun as 
- it rose across the flat valley. As Evange- 
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line made her way up the slope, she was 
visioning for herself an ancient pilgrimage 
to this barbaric altar, where, perhaps, a 
beautiful maiden was to be sacrificed to the 
Sun God. 

Arrived at the big rock, she found blue 
lupins growing all about it. Evangeline 
never could resist flowers. The choicest 
ones, of course, grew in the most inacces- 
sible place behind the rock, where the 
ground dropped steeply. She reached out, 
lost her footing, slipped, tumbled, and 
rolled down into the arroyo, where she al- 
most landed upon an artist seated at his 
canvas. 

“Great Heavens!” he ejaculated, rescu- 
ing his toppling easel. “ Where’d you come 
from?” he demanded, staring at Evangeline 
as she scrambled out of the mesquite 
bushes. 

“From the Altar Rock,” she told him. 
“T’m afraid I startled you,” she added, 
breathless and apologetic. 

“When the Sun God casts a fair maid 
from his altar to my feet, then I must, in- 
deed, be in high favor,” the artist replied 
grandiloquently, and bowed low before her. 

Evangeline noted the supple swing of his 
movements, and noted, too, with one quick 
appraisement, that he was of the type used 
on her favorite magazine covers. 

“TI would that the gods had dealt more 
gently with the maiden,” she returned, in 
speech like his own. “ This manner of pre- 
senting is embarrassing and painful.” 

“You are hurt?” 

He came close, and laid a questioning 
touch on her arm. Evangeline held forth 
her hand, which had landed among his 
tubes of sky-blue and sage-green. 

“Not hurt, but see what your paints 
have done to me!” 

“Qh, poor little hand!” he exclaimed, 
and took it in his own. With his handker- 
chief he wiped her fingers, one by one, care- 
fully, almost caressingly. Sharp thrills of 
fire flicked through her veins. “A bit of 
paint is nothing,” he assured her. “It is 
amazing that you are not hurt—not even 
scratched.” 

He examined her fingers as if he expect- 
ed to find a mortal wound. Evangeline, 
observing how her sun-browned hand con- 
trasted with the artist’s so white and well 
kept, blushed for shame, and would have 
withdrawn it. He must have sensed her 
embarrassment, for he spread her small 
brown fingers on his palm and said: 
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__terestedly 
_ Met you.” She was taking a courteous de- 


“You have dwelt much in the smile of 


" the sun.” 


“That’s a kindly way to think of my 
awful tan!” she replied, laughing, and 
slipped her hand from his. ‘“ What are 
you painting? May I look?” 

“Tt is but begun. I am doing the Altar 
Rock. The view from here is magnificent.” 

It was, indeed, a wonderful view. The 
old altar looked higher and grander, etched 
against the clear sky. The artist had a fair 
sketch of it on his canvas. 

From the Altar Rock to the picture, and 
then on to the artist, Evangeline’s gaze 
traveled. How blue and bright his eyes 
were! What an artistic pallor his skin had, 
and what a serious expression—melancholy, 
almost—was on his classic features! 

He turned and caught her appraising 

For a moment she thought a flash 
of anger darkened his eye. 

“ Do you think you know me?” he asked. 

“T beg your pardon,” she apologized. 
“Tt wasn’t nice of me to stare so rudely. I 
was thinking that you must have been ill, 
you are so white. I’m terribly brown, you 
see.” 

“Tl? Yes, I was ill once, but that was 
long ago. I am quite well now. See, I am 
strong!” He flexed the muscles in a white 
arm from which the khaki sleeve was rolled 
back. “I carried all that ”— indicating by 
a nod a rather bulky roll and numerous 
packages and canvases—“ over here at one 
trip.” 

Oh, indeed! You must be quite well, 
then.” Evangeline inventoried with her 
eye various artist’s paraphernalia. ‘“ Do 
you use all that just to paint one picture?” 

“ Most of it; but I am painting a series 
of these altar stones. There are many of 
them along the coast, all the way from 
South America to Alaska.” 

“ Are you doing them all? Which way 
are you traveling?” 

“Up from the south. When I have fin- 
ished, we shall select the best specimens, re- 
store them to their ancient beauty, and re- 
establish the worship of the sun.” 

“Oh, you are a sun worshiper?” 

It seemed preposterous. 

“We all are,” he answered gravely. 
“Whether we acknowledge it or not, we all 


look to the sun for our every need, for life 
- itself.” 


“Yes, we do, don’t we?” Evangeline in- 
acquiesced. “I’m glad to have 
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parture. ‘“ I hope our stone will be one of 
the best specimens, so that it will get itself 
restored. We are all fond of it.” 

She turned to go. 

“ Are you going? I thought the Sun 
God had given you to me,” he said quite 
seriously. 

“ But now the sun is going down, and 
woe be to any little maid of the sun who is 
not in her appointed place when the sun 
goes down!” 

“T bow to the will of the great sun,” the 
artist acquiesced, with a profound salaam 
which might have been intended for either 
Evangeline or the sun, which had begun to 
touch the tops of the mountains of the 
Coast Range. 

This was rare fun, Evangeline thought. 
What a quaint fancy he had! She had 
gone a step or two when he called: 

“ Will the Maid of the Sun return to me 
here to-morrow?” 

She hesitated. 

* You will, will you not?” 

His blue eyes entreated her, and his voice 
held an appeal that gave her heart a deli- 
cious little quiver. 

“Why, I—I do sometimes walk this 
way.” Then, decisively: “You will be 
working on your picture. I would like to 
see how it progresses.” 

“ Thank you!” 

He was beside her now, and held out his 
hand. She gave her own, and felt again 
the little thrills flash from her finger tips 
to her heart. He held her fingers close, as 
if embracing them, and then, with a second 
“Thank you,” he let her go. 


III 


EVANGELINE was halfway home before 
she was altogether herself. There was 
something wonderful, fascinating, romantic 
—yes, romantic, that was it—about this 
meeting. The man was different from any 
she knew. Such a quaint, fanciful way he 
had of talking about sun gods and sun 
maids! He had probably been reading up 
on them in order the better to understand 
the altar rocks he was painting. 

She was pleased with herself, too, at the 
way she had fallen in with his play. That 
was the way the characters in novels acted 
—always pretending, and playfully saying 
all sorts of daring things that they could 
not say seriously. ? 

When she réached her sister’s bungalow, 
and found everything so real and matter- 
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of-fact, she suddenly decided not to men- 
tion her adventure. Of course, older sister 
fashion, Delia would not approve, and then 
there would be Dave to explain to. No— 
the less said, the less to explain. 

“You must have gone farther than Altar 
Hill,” Delia remarked when Evangeline 
came in. 

“J just wandered around. Hello, Her- 
bie! Have a nice nap? You've grown an 
inch while you slept. Give your auntie 
a kiss. There!” She embraced the child 
and tousled his curls. She lifted him above 
her head and shook him playfully. “ Be- 
lieve me, those lovely curls and those brown 
eyes are going to put an awful heartache in 
the female world when you step out,” she 
prophesied. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense to the child, Evan- 
geline,” Delia chided, though pink with 
pleasure. “You shouldn’t lift him like 
that, either. He’s too heavy.” 

“T like lifts,” Herbie asserted. 

“ Of course you do, little human! We 
all like things we shouldn’t have. Auntie 
has the same likings.” 

“Do you want me to lift you, auntie?” 
the child asked. 

“ Not to-night, little man, thank you.” 

Evangeline swung him down from her 
shoulder. 

“TJ should think you’d be tired enough 
to rest, after your long walk,” Delia pro- 
tested. ‘‘ There’s a letter from Dave for 
you.” 

Evangeline wasn’t tired. The hot blood 
raced through her veins. She wanted to 
run or shout. Instead, neglecting Dave’s 
letter, she went to the piano and sang 
loudly: 


“He may be meek, 
But he’s son of a sheik, 
And he’s sun, moon, and stars to me.” 


Next day Evangeline alternately decided 
to go and not to go; but all the while she 
knew that she would go, that she couldn’t 
keep away. Had she not desired romance, 
and might not this be the fulfillment of her 
desire? 

This time she walked around the hill and 
into the arroyo. The artist stood near the 
same place as yesterday, gazing up at the 
Altar Rock. She thought he was studying 
it for his picture, but when he heard her 
step he turned quickly and greeted her 
WI — 

“T thought you would come as you did 
yesterday!” 
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As he spoke, he took her hand, and 
awakened again the thrills of joy. He led 
her to a rock that he had placed for her 
near the little canvas stool before his easel, 

“Ts it comfortable?” he asked anxiously 
when she had seated herself. 

“It is, indeed. How thoughtful you 
are! Thank you.” 

“Tt is my great joy to serve you, Maid 
of the Sun,” he replied. ‘“ See!” He nod- 
ded toward the picture. “I have not 
worked—lI was so impatient for your com- 
ing.” He touched her shoulder, almost rev- 
erently. “I was afraid you were not real. 
What do they call you in the sun temple 
whence you come?” 

“My name, you mean? 
Mowbray.” — 

“ Evangeline!” he echoed doubtfully. 
“Not Evangeline?” 

“Yes, Evangeline. Why not?” 

“Evangeline Bellefontaine! Can it be 
possible?” he said, turning to look at her 
with dawning recognition in his shining 
eyes. 

“ No—Evangeline Mowbray,” she cor- 
rected; but he seemed not to hear. 

“You are! Of course you are! Evan- 
geline Bellefontaine! Now I can see you 
are!” He looked intently at her and 
quoted: 

“ Black were her eyes as 
the thorn by the a” ee 


Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the 
brown shade of her tresses!” 


Evangeline 


Evangeline blushed rosily at this quoted 
description of herself, for it fitted her quite 
as aptly as it did the original. The artist 
seemed overcome by his discovery of her 
identity. 

“You do not recognize me?” he queried. 

She looked bewildered. 

“ Gabriel,” he prompted. 

“Qh!” Evangeline grasped it now, and 
laughed merrily. That was the game to- 
day—she was to be Evangeline, instead of 
a sun maid. What a clever man he was! 

“You do remember your Gabriel?” he 
pleaded. 

“* Noblest of all the youths was Ga- 
briel, son of the blacksmith,’ ” Evangeline 
replied happily, proud that she could re- 
member even that much of the poem story, 
and could hold her own in this new game. 
“Your name is Gabriel, then?” 

ee Yes, I was Gabriel Lajeunesse, but in 
this incarnation I am called Gabriel Gen- 
ner. Through three other lives I have 
























been seeking you, my Evangeline, my lost 
Evangeline! It is written so—do you not 
remember?” 

She looked into his face. His expression 
was serious, but his eyes glinted with a 
mocking light. 

“I remember,” she agreed. 

“ T am surprised that I did not know you 
yesterday. I felt drawn to you the mo- 
ment I saw you, and I’m sure my soul 
recognized yours, but our minds are not so 
jntuitive. Did you not feel a thrill of 
recognition?” 

Did she? She had felt a whole series of 
thrills. Perhaps there was something in 
the incarnation theory. Just now she was 
thinking how she had come to be christened 
Evangeline. A schoolmate of her mother’s, 
who bore that name, had died, and when 
Evangeline was born the name sung itself 
so persistently to the mother that she gave 
it to her child. Perhaps—but Gabriel was 
speaking again. , 

“ And the way you came to me—falling 
like a star from the altar of my dreams! 
Don’t you see how fitting it all is,-Evange- 
line? Fairest of all maids, my Evange- 
line, lost and found again!” 

His voice, mellow with cultured cadences, 
held for her the mystery of a chant. She 
had always felt that romance should be 
like this—soft-voiced and dreamful. Hith- 
erto no one had understood, but this man, 
whom she had never seen until yesterday, 
spoke to her in the language of her hidden 
thoughts. 

“Did you not know me, Evangeline? 
Did not your heart try to tell you that you 
belonged to me?” he pleaded. 

“J—I did feel that somehow you were 
unusually interesting to me. I wonder if 
we really have known and—and have cared 
for each other in some other world, some 
other life!” 

“We cannot doubt it. When your heart 
speaks to mine, when the sun himself smiles 
upon us and sends you to me, we have only 
to accept and be grateful for the happiness 
given to us.” 

He looked down upon her with eyes 
glowing with admiration. Suddenly he got 
to his feet. 

“T shall paint you, my Evangeline, with 
the dawn on your cheek and the dusk in 
your hair—the beginning and the end of 
the sun’s splendor. Your beauty shall not 
perish. It shall live forever on the canvas 
I shall paint!” 

7 
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A flush stained the girl’s cheeks, and hap- 
piness, like a scented breeze from the 
orange orchards, flowed over her. Gabriel’s 
admiration was sweet. Dave never showed 
such appreciation of her charms. 

“Stand just here, with the dark of the 
mesquite bushes behind you.” 

He placed his hands on her shoulders to 
pose her, and she quivered with pleasure 
under his touch. 

Slipping a fresh canvas on the easel, he 
rapidly sketched her slender form against 
the gray-green hillside. Evangeline, though 
delighted to pose, was unused to standing 
still. She grew tense, almost rigid, in her 
effort to keep her position. Presently she 
wavered a little and caught her breath, 
Gabriel saw tears in her eyes. 

“Ah, you are weary! Why didn’t you 
tell me? I am so sorry! When I work I 
forget everything.” While he apologized, 
he urged her to her seat upon the rock, and - 
sat beside her. “ Rest on me—there!” He 
placed an arm about her and drew her head 
to his shoulder. “ That’s what a lover is 
no he said, and gently kissed her brown 

air. 

Evangeline was breathless with ecstasy. 
Presently she stood before the easel. 

“Ts that really me? Am I beautiful like 
that?” 

“‘ More beautiful, my Evangeline! There 
is no tint in paint, no magic in a brush, 
that can put your loveliness on canvas.” 
She raised her eyes to his, and felt the 
warmth of his admiration like a cordial. 
“There is only a suggestion there as yet. 
To-morrow we will go on with the picture.” 

To-morrow! Evangeline was suddenly 
aware that the sun was going down behind 
the Coast Range. How the hours had 
flown! 

“See how late it is—Gabriel!” She 
hesitated over the name. ‘I must go.” 

“For to-day, yes.” He took her hand, 
and once more set her pulses throbbing. 
“To-morrow you will come again, and we 
will work on the picture. When it is fin- 
ished, we will present it to the temple, to 
be a reminder of you when you have gone 
away with me.” 

He still held her hand. He seemed to 
have forgotten it, but Evangeline was pal- 
pitatingly aware of his caressing touch. She 
made a move to go. Gabriel drew her 
close, and, in a voice low and love-laden, he , 
asked: ; 

““ May I—a good night kiss?” 
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Evangeline, enraptured, fascinated, yield- 
ed, and felt her heart melt with the touch 
f his lips to hers. 
“Till to-morrow!” he said, and reluc- 
tly let her go. : 
|. Evangeline looked back to wave to him 
© before she turned out of the arroyo. He 
| was still standing with bared head where 
she had left him. 
:- IV 
| Hersre was watching for Evangeline, 
- and ran to meet her. This evening she was 
» not boisterously happy. She was quiet and 
subdued. She felt herself staggering under 
a load of love. 
- “Don’t you want any kisses to-night, 
auntie?” Herbie queried. 
_ “Indeed I do!” She kissed the child 
fondly, and held his warm, throbbing body 
in a close embrace. “I always do—don’t 
you?” 
“Yes, I do, if a love person kisses.” 
“Oh, you wise little boy! How do you 
know so much?” she exclaimed, hiding her 
crimson face in the soft curve of his neck. 


Another day, and Gabriel painting her 
| portrait, while Evangeline alternately posed 
- nd watched him paint. 
» “You are wonderful!” she admired. 
F “You must have studied a long time.” 

“ A long time, yes—through three incar- 
nations, you know,” he said, giving her a 
E ce from his keen blue eyes—a glance 
| which told the whole story of the secret of 
- feincarnation that they shared. 
>. “Here and in Italy,” he went on, talk- 
' ing as he painted. ‘“ Have you been in 

Italy?” 

- “No,” she answered, a little awed to 

find that he had traveled so far. ‘“ Tell me 

about it.” : 

_ “Some think only of Paris, but Italy is 

the very birthplace of art. It is in the air 

we breathe there. You would love Italy. 

Shall we go there for our honeymoon?” 

“ Could we?” she asked incredulously. 

~“ Why not? You like to travel, don’t 

?” 


_ “T never had a chance to travel, but I’m | 


» Sure I’d love to.” 

' “Then we will go. I wanted to stay 
when I was there, but I had to come back 
to find you.” He turned from his work to 

Kk at her, but she could not meet his eyes, 
they were so full of ardent love. “I have a 
folio of sketches made in Italy. If you 
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would care to see them, I will bring them 
to-morrow.” 

“T’d love to see them!” Her heart felt 
bursting with happiness. Truly they must 
have known and loved each other at some 
other time, in some other existence! 
Through Evangeline’s mind ran the thought 
that if the Gabriel of old loved his Evange- 
line as this Gabriel loved her, it was not to 
be wondered at that she had sought him all 
the days of her life. Evangeline lived in a 
dream of love. True, there were times 
when she would have liked to be just her- 
self, and not the reincarnated Evangeline 
Bellefontaine; but Gabriel never wavered 
from his quaint fancy, and she was so far 
under the spell of love that she followed 
his lead. His devotion was seldom touched 
with passion. He was tender, wise, and 
whimsical. He had traveled much, and 
knew odd bits of romance and history, 
which he told with embellishments that 
gave them a glamour all their own. When 
she was with Gabriel, she felt herself to be 
in another world. When she was at home 
with Delia and little Herbie, she was still 
in a daze. 

Delia laughed at her. 

“T declare, Evangeline, being in love 
with Dave has made an altogether different 
girl of you!” 

Evangeline blushed with shame. The 
thought of Dave frightened her. She had 
not told Gabriel about Dave. She had not 
told Gabriel anything about her family. 
He evinced no curiosity about them, but 
she must tell him, and must get their love 
into the realm of reality. 

She must tell Dave, too. It wasn’t go- 
ing to be easy to tell Dave. Life was com- 
plicated, but oh, life was sweet! ; 

Too soon there came an evening when 
Herbie ran to meet her with great excite- 
ment in his big brown eyes. 

“ Auntie, I got a secret-—an awful nice 
secret!” 

“Are you going to tell your lovingest 
auntie?” 

“You have to guess three guesses.” 

“ Mamma made a cake.” 

“No, sir! It isn’t a secret to eat.” 

“There are some new baby rabbits.” 

Herbie shook his head. 

“The little quail can fly.” 

A still more vigorous shake. 

“You'll have to tell me. -I can see by 
the shine in your eyes that it’s something 
wonderful.” : 
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“Tt’s the wonderfulest best. My dad- 
dy’s coming home! He’s been gone ‘most 
a year.” 

“ Almost a week,” Evangeline corrected. 

“That’s just the same. My daddy’s 
coming home, my daddy’s coming home!” 

He ran ahead of her into the house, 
shouting his glad news, which Delia veri- 
fied. 

“He phoned out from the city, the ex- 
travagant boy,” Delia related happily. 
“ He’s bringing a friend, he said, and they'll 
be here in time for dinner. I suppose 
you're tickled to hear it. A week is a long 
time for an engaged girl to be away from 
her lover, and it hasn’t been very lively 
here with nothing to do but to roam around 
the hills.” 

“Tt hasn’t been bad at all. I’ve had a 
real good time,” replied Evangeline, turning 
to the window, that Delia might not see the 
great happiness in her face. 


V 


THE next day Evangeline was late at 
the rendezvous. She found Gabriel walk- 
ing nervously back and forth, looking up 
at the Altar Rock. The anxiety in his face 
startled her, and his eyes, from studying 
the rock so long, were strained and tense. 

It had been his custom to work on the 
picture of the rock in the mornings and on 
the portrait in the afternoons, when Evan- 
geline was with him. Both pictures were 
practically finished. The portrait was an 
exquisite idealization of the girl, with glow- 
ing color and every feature perfected be- 
yond reality. It was like her, and yet she 
knew that she was not—never could be— 
as beautiful as the face on the canvas. It 
was a likeness seen through the glamour of 
love. 

To-day Gabriel was so intent upon the 
Altar Rock that she was beside him before 
he knew she was there. When she touched 
him, he turned and gathered her into his 
arms with more passion than he had yet 
shown. . 

“T thought you would never come! 
What happened to make you so late?” 

“Yes,” she answered gently. “I am 
late. I couldn’t come sooner. My brother- 
in-law is returning to-day, and there were 
extra things to do. Are you not well, Ga- 
briel? You look tired.” 

He seemed not to hear her question. 

“T can’t let you go again, Evangeline,” 
he murmured, with his face against her 
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brown hair. “Suppose you never came 
back!” He held her closer. “I can’t risk 
it. We must start, right away, back to 
Acadia.” 


“Yes, that would be lovely, wouldn’t 


it?” Evangeline agreed softly. “We will 
do just that as soon as you see my people. 
You'll come to the house to-morrow, and 
then we can make our plans. Perhaps I 
could go touring with you while you finish 
your series of altar stones.” 

“Ves, yes!” he assented. “ You'll go 
with me always, everywhere. I will finish 
these pictures to-day, and to-morrow we 
will make our offering to the Sun God.” 
Gabriel looked about, puzzled. “I wonder 
what we can have for an offering!” 

“Oh, flowers are always acceptable. It 
has been so long since an offering was made 
to the sun that he’ll be surprised into ac- 
cepting anything.” 

“Perhaps you think I overestimate the 
importance of this,” Gabriel said gravely; 
“but I want it to be done right. I want 
the offering to be worthy of the favor we 
ask. I will see to that,” he went on, squar- 
ing his shoulders. ‘“ Only you will be here? 
You will be on time to greet the sun when 
he comes up?” 

“Yes, Gabriel, I’ll be here; but now f 
must go back, there’s so much to do.” 

His arms, which he had kept about her, 
tightened. 

- “ Evangeline, my Evangeline, I can’t let 
you go! You are so dear—I love you so— 
it takes the very heart out of me when you 
leave me!” 

“T know, Gabriel dear, I know,” she 
comforted; “ but it is only for a little while 
—only until sunrise.” 

“ Only until sunrise, yes, and never shall 
another sun set on us apart! Never, my 
Evangeline, my beloved one! I live only 
when you are near me. When you are 
away I am lost. I can’t paint—I can’t 
even think. I can only wait for you to 
come back to me.” He kissed her hair, her 
cheeks, which he found wet with tears. 
“ Tears? Tears for me? I am so happy 


that it grieves you, too, to part, if only for . 


a few hours! To think that your tears 
could give me joy! But they do.” 

They clung to each other in an ecstasy 
of anguish. Evangeline reluctantly drew 
away. 

“One kiss more! You have made me so 
happy, so happy, that I could die now, 
satisfied to have had so much of perfect 
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; bliss!”” Another long kiss, and he loosed 


eet 
‘oa 


Bae 


ever. 


is arms from about her. “See, I let you 
, because I know that I shall be with 
u always. I shall live in your heart for- 
Is it not so, my little Evangeline, 


“ Always, Gabriel, always!” she an- 


‘swered brokenly, and left him there, not 
' daring to look back. 


Evangeline assisted Delia with the prep- 


‘aration of the dinner, but her heart was 
“with Gabriel—Gabriel who loved her with 


» such romantic fervor. 


As the dusk came on, Delia and Evange- 
line established themselves on the wistaria- 
covered porch, from which vantage point 


they could see, between the tall Lombardy 


tary embrace. 


3 poplars, the automobiles as they sped by 
on the highway. 


“Herbert ought to be here any minute 


a now,” Delia remarked, as she looked at her 
- watch for the tenth time in five minutes. 


“ Mother, may I go out on the road to 


' meet daddy?” Herbie got off the porch rail 


that he had been riding. “ May I, mother?” 

“Yes.” Delia straightened his blue 
rompers and smoothed the unruly curls. 
“Don’t go on the highway. Stay by our 
own road.” 

They watched him trudge down the 
driveway—a sturdy, important little man. 
‘An odor of scorching meat came through 


the open door. 


“ Oh, that roast!” Delia exclaimed, and 


| rushed inside. 


A second and stronger whiff of scent fol- 


~ lowed the clang of an opened oven door. 


Evangeline, with a reassuring glance at 
Herbie, walking down the driveway, turned 
leisurely inside to investigate the damage to 
the dinner. 

Presently, with great honking, the ex- 
pected car came up the driveway. Delia 


and Evangeline rushed out, and Evangeline 


was straightway caught in a very proprie- 
She was shocked to find 
herself being kissed by Dave, while the im- 
press of Gabriel’s fervent lips was still 
warm on her own. She realized anew, in 
the moment of greeting, that it wasn’t go- 
ing to be easy to tell Dave that in the few 


‘days she had been away their whole lives 


had changed. 
That course of thought was interrupted 


by Delia’s cry: 


“ Where’s Herbie?” 
* Herbie?” echoed the father. 
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“Yes, he went out to meet you.” 

Evangeline stood with Dave’s arms still 
about her, while anxiety grew upon them 
all. 

“You didn’t see him, did you, Dave?” 
Herbert asked. 

“No, and I was watching, too, thinking 
we’d see the girls out looking for us.” 

“ T’ll run down to the road.” 

Delia started as she said it, but Dave 
was ahead of her. 

“ T'll go,” he said, and sprinted over the 
hundred yards or so to the highway. 

Through the dusk they silently watched 
Dave approach the road and look about. 
He stepped out and hailed a passing car. 
The occupant and Dave looked in both di- 
rections. Then the car drove on, and Dave 
turned back. He came slowly at first, but 
hurried as he neared them. 

“ Better skirmish about a bit and see if 
he hasn’t falien asleep somewhere. Make 
it snappy!” he urged. 

“The man you stopped—he hadn’t seen 
him?” Delia questioned. 

“ No, but he said he wasn’t looking.” 

Evangeline started off to the rabbit pen. 
The rabbits were Herbie’s special concern. 
She was dazed by this sudden calamity. 
Herbie couldn’t be lost—he couldn’t be, in 
that short time! Why, it wasn’t fifteen 
minutes ago that she had seen him walking 
down toward the highway. He must be 
there! 

She ran down the driveway. There was 
no hiding place. The well trimmed trees, 
the flat bean field, the paved roadway, of- 
fered no cover. Even the little ground 
squirrels, racing back and forth, were still 
visible in the gathering darkness. 

Dave was calling, and she turned slowly 
back. The sound of Dave’s voice brought 
a rush of thankfulness. Her old depend- 
ence upon him was reéstablished—or had 
it ever left her? Dave was there, and 
everything would come right if Dave was 
standing by. 

“ Didn’t find him, eh?” Dave asked. “I 
was afraid you wouldn’t.” 

“ That crazy man!” Herbert blurted out. 

“ Yes, I’m thinking of that, too,” Dave 
replied. ‘‘ We met officers in town,” he ex- 
plained, “ searching for a patient who had 
escaped from the insane asylum.” 

“ Oh, but that’s so far away,” Delia pro- 
tested. 

“They told us that the fellow killed a 
tourist and took his car. They found the 









car near here. He had run out of gas and 
abandoned it.” 

“ Herbert! Dave!” 
arm of each. “Go find my baby! 
Go!” she entreated. 

“Wait a minute,” Dave counseled. 
§ # @©“Let’s get some system. You girls phone 
everybody. Call up the city and ask them 
to broadcast a report that Herbie is lost. 


Delia grasped an 
Go! 


e I really believe he’s asleep somewhere 
around,” he consoled Delia; “ but we can’t 
1€ take any chances on that. Got a gun, 
Herbert?” 
d “Oh!” Delia gasped in alarm, and clung 
t. to Herbert. 
r. “We don’t expect to shoot any one,” 
i- Dave assured her. “It’s just to give the 
e good word when we find the boy. What 
It have you girls got in the way of a gun?” 

“ There are the hunting guns,” Herbert 
if suggested. ‘“ You know how to load them, 
e Delia.” 

“ That’s the stuff!” said Dave. ‘“ Now, 
n Dee, if I can have your car, I'll go north 


and Herb can go south. You call the city 
hospitals, too. If he got on the road, and 
some one ran into him, they might have 
taken him right to a hospital.” 

“ Call out the bean hands, Delia,” Her- 
bert added. “ Tell them to comb this ranch. 
All set! Let’s go!” 

“Buck up, girls,’ Dave encouraged. 
“The kid ’ll surely turn up. Stick by the 
phone and listen for news, and shoot hearty 
when it comes.” 

The two cars drove away. 

“You do the phoning, Evangeline,” De- 
lia directed. “I'll fix the guns.” 

Each went to her task, glad to feel that 
she was actively assisting in the search. 
When the guns were loaded, Delia placed 
them near the door. It was quite dark 
— now, and she stood in the open door and 
| peered this way and that. 
| a “T can’t stay here while my poor baby 
| . i may be in the clutches of that awful mad- 
F man! I must go out and help to find him! 
You stay by the phone, Evangeline.” 

“Don’t go far,,Dee. When you come 
back, you can take a turn at the phone and 
Pll search.” 

Evangeline telephoned to the city broad- 
casting station, and then listened in on 
their own set to hear the report repeated. 
How near the whole world was! Hereto- 
fore the radio had been a thing of amuse- 
ment, sometimes a bore, but to-night it 
was a useful friend. She telephoned the 
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nearest ranchers, who, without hesitation, 
promised to join the search. : 

Delia came in. 

“ Which way did you go?” Evangeline 
asked. 

“ Just around the garages and down by 
the sheds. There’s no place to hunt. I 
can’t think of anywhere he could go.” 

Evangeline went out and walked aimless- 
ly about. Like Delia, she could think of no 
place that the child would go. 

The night crawled on. Evangeline hoped 
that Delia would not notice how cold it 
was. She remembered Herbie’s inconse- 
quential little rompers, and shivered. 

Dave came in, dusty and haggard. He 
suggested that they should have hot coffee 
ready for any of the men who might come 
in. Again they were glad to do some tan- 
gible service. 

“You mustn’t get discouraged,” Dave 
told Delia. ‘“ You see, it’s likely Herbie’s 
fallen asleep, and we’d only find him by ac- . 
cident. Later he will wake up and make a 
row, and we’ll pick him up in no time.” 

Herbert drove up, but would not get out 
of his car. He drank the cup of steaming 
coffee that Delia brought out to him, and 
was off again. 

Was ever a night so long? 

Delia returned from another fruitless 
round. 

“The night’s nearly gone, and they 
haven’t found him yet. It’s getting gray in 
the east. The sun will soon be up, and 
they haven’t found him. They haven’t 
found my baby!” 

Sunup! Evangeline had forgotten. Sun- 
up, and the sunrise prayer on Altar Hill! 
How long ago that seemed! 

“Rest here, Dee dear,” she said. “I'll 
take a run out. I just remember some one 
else who will help us.” 

. She was out before Delia could question 
er. : 

Gabriel would be on Altar Hill, and he 
would lend his aid. As she started up the 
hill, the reddening east warned her that she 
had but little time if she would be as 
prompt as she had promised. Once, as she 
walked, she glanced up, and yes, there was 
Gabriel, waiting by the Altar Rock. She 
waved her hand to him, but did not look 
again. She wanted all her attention for the 
speed she was making. 

“Qh, Gabriel!” she cried as she came 
near. “ Herbie, my little nephew, is lost. 
We’ve hunted all night.” 









| blood in her veins. 


that bound the child. 
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Gabriel did not seem to understand about 
the child. He remarked gravely: 
“T was afraid you would be late. 
the sun is nearly up!” 
“4 Evangeline came on, eager for the em- 
© brace she had but lately learned to claim; 
| but he raised a hand, and she paused. 


See, 


- “Stand just there, please. See, the sun 
' approaches the horizon. We will now offer 
_ our sacrifice!” 

“Sacrifice! Sacrifice!” 

She glanced at the Altar Rock. A slow 
“horror crept over her. Was it possible that 
@ familiar little form lay under that mass 
of wild flowers? She stared. Suddenly she 
saw Herbie’s terror-stricken eyes gazing at 
her from above a gag tied across his mouth. 

“ Herbie! Oh, Herbie!” 

- She threw herself toward him, but Ga- 
briel drew her back with gentle authority. 

“Do not touch the sacrificial offering,” 
he cautioned. 

|. _ Offering! 
| thing unreal in his manner awed her. She 
- saw the shining brightness of his blue eyes 

—too blue. They blazed as if a door had 
‘been opened into a furnace. She felt a 
mortal coldness, like death itself, curdle the 
The horrible truth 
‘Swept over her—he was mad. Her Gabriel 
was the escaped madman! 

_ The red disk of the sun appeared above 
the flat bean field. Gabriel stepped for- 
ward, and raised a long knife. 

With a scream of fright and fury Evan- 
geline rushed upon him. He was on the 
edge of the steep slope behind the altar, 
and, taken unawares by her attack, he fell 
backward into the arroyo, almost at the 
very spot where she had fallen only a week 
before. 

Evangeline swept away the flowers, and 
frantically fumbled with the knotted rope 
s In answer to her 
; scream a shout sounded near by. 
© “Help! Oh, help!” she called. “Oh, 
| Herbie, darling baby, you are not hurt, are 
-you? Auntie will have you loose in just a 
moment. You poor frightened darling!” 

- But her shaking fingers were useless 
against the knots. 

‘A man came running up. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. 

He picked up the knife that Gabriel had 
dropped, cut the ropes, and tore the gag 
from the child’s mouth. 

“Herbie, dear Herbie!” Evangeline 


She looked at him. Some- 
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She gathered the child in her arms. He 
clung to her tensely, without a sound, his 
face hidden against her neck. 

“ That the kid we’re hunting, is it?” the 
man asked. 

Evangeline nodded. 

“You know we are to shoot a signal 
when we find him. Tell the kid, so it won’t 
scare him.” 

“ Herbie, dear, the man is going to shoot 
his gun.” Evangeline’s voice was shaky 
and choked with tears. “ Daddy will hear 
the shots and come for us. All right!” She 
nodded to the man. 

He shot off the entire round in his re- 
volver, and was answered by shots from 
every direction. 

“ Looks like they liked the sound of that 
gun, eh?” he remarked. “ Say, did you see 
the crazy guy?” 

“Yes, I pushed him off the hill,” she 
gasped. 

“ You what?” 
who gasped. 

“TI pushed him. He fell back—down the 
arroyo.” 

The man went to the rock and examined 
the ground. 

“ Hey, you!” he called to an approach- 
ing searcher. “Look down the arroyo for 
our man. He’s somewhere near by. Watch 
your step—he’s foxy, you know!” 

He made a megaphone of his hands and 
called to another man, who was crossing 
the bean field. 

“Go tell the mother we found the boy, 
all safe.” 

The man in the bean field waved a hand, 
and faced about toward the bungalow. 

Other searchers began to appear, shout- 
ing, and now and then shooting. Herbie, 
with his face hidden against Evangeline’s 
shoulder, shuddered and clutched with 
tense little hands to her neck. 

“Don’t be afraid, Herbie! Auntie’s 
holding you. All these men are daddy’s 
friends, They’ve been hunting you all 
night. Herbie, little man, you’re as safe 
as safe. Daddy’s coming up the hill this 
minute.” 

But for all her soothing assurances the 
child’s small body only twitched and clung 
closer until he felt his father’s arms about 
him and heard his broken cry: 

“My son! My little son! Where’d you 
find him, Evangeline?” Herbert inquired, 
is unashamed, the tears ran down his 


This time it was the man 
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Before she could reply, Dave arrived 
with Delia in the little car, and Herbie 
was transferred to the lovingest arms of 
all. 

“ Hoo-hoo!” came from the arroyo. 

“ Hello!” answered the man who had 
first arrived, and who was the officer in 
charge. 

“Guess he’s here, all right! Knocked 
cold—cracked his head on a rock.” 

“Handcuff him,” the officer ordered. 
“ We're taking no chances.” 

“T did just that, you betcha!” 

“ All you fellows come on to the house,” 
Herbert invited. “We'll have something 
to eat, and hear about this.” 

A guard was detailed to convey the un- 
conscious insane man to the city hospital, 
for emergency treatment. The others 
unanimously accepted Herbert’s invitation 
and proceeded to the bungalow. 

“T'll say that kid of yours had a narrow 
escape,” the officer remarked, when they 
were all comfortably seated on the wide 
porch. “ That fellow just don’t stop to 
argue. When he don’t like what any one 
says, he croaks ’em, and he’s the big husky 
that can do it, too!” 

Evangeline, beside Dave in a sheltered 
corner of the porch, felt a wave of unspeak- 
able terror as she remembered the hours she 
had spent with the maniac. What if she 
had not fallen in with his game and agreed 
to his fancies? What if she had teased 
him, as she often teased Dave? What if 
he had— 

Interrupting her realization of the des- 
perate position she had occupied, the last 
of the searchers drifted in, carrying an art- 
ist’s canvases. Evangeline’s heart sank 
with dismay. She had forgotten the pic- 
tures. 

“Guess the poor guy thought he was an 
artist,” the new arrival said, as he tossed 
the canvases to the officer. 

“He was,” the officer replied. ‘“ Pretty 
good one, too, so they say. The tourist he 
killed was an artist, too, and he must have 
stolen the poor fellow’s outfit as well as 
his car.” 

Evangeline shrank into her corner, trem- 
bling with fear. Now her secret would be 
out! What could she say when her por- 
trait was displayed before them? “She had 
expected to tell Dave about her lover, but 
it was impossible to tell him about a mad- 


man. 
“TLet’s see!” The officer turned them 
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over. “ That’s a pretty fair stagger of that 
rock, eh? What’s the other one?” 
Evangeline closed her eyes. Now they 
would know! 
There was a silence. She imagined them 


looking at her picture—like her, only more — 


beautiful than she could ever be. Why 
didn’t they speak? She couldn’t bear the 
silence, and she couldn’t look. 

“ Queer thing, that!” 

It was Dave’s voice, from beside her, that 
spoke. 

“ Crazy stuff,” was the officer’s verdict. 

Evangeline forced herself to a glance. 
She looked; she stared. The picture, so 
beautiful and so like her when last she saw 
it, had been changed. The head was a 
blazing sun, with radiating lines of light; 
the body was clothed in a shapeless robe of 
white. 

For one hideous moment Evangeline 
thought that she, too, was mad. Then 
some one was saying: 


“Stand away! Let her have air!” 
She had fainted. 
“Poor girl!” Dave crooned over her 


like a mother. ‘Some wild night you 
had!” He wiped away the water that Her- 
bert had generously administered. ‘ Com- 
ing out of it now, eh?” he encouraged, as 
she opened her eyes. 

She nestled closer against him. How 
good and safe his work-hardened hands 
felt! How kind, how beautiful, his sun- 
tanned face! A vision of Gabriel’s pale 
patrician features flashed out of the near 
past. 

“Oh, Dave, Dave, hold me tight!” she 
whispered. ‘“ Don’t ever let me go! Dave, 
oh, Dave!” 

She clung as frantically to Dave as little 
Herbie had clung to her; and Dave com- 
forted her, even as she had comforted 
Herbie. 

The insane man died without regaining 
consciousness. His head had struck the 
very stone he had placed for Evangeline’s 
seat. 

Never afterward could she endure any 
reference to that terrible night. Neverthe- 
less, she knew that all her life long she 
would carry, in the sound-proof chamber 
of her memory, the tones of a soft, cultured 
voice in its last words of love: 

“T could die now, satisfied to have had 
so much of perfect bliss. See, I let you 
go, because I know that I shall live in your 
heart forever!” 
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The Fake’s Progress 


‘ THIS IS A STORY OF THE BUXOM DAYS JUST AFTER THE MUS- 
-__ TACHE CUP AND THE DEERSKIN VEST BECAME EXTINCT 


By Hugh Varney Dexter 


“(NEEN ye in church last night,” was 
the pleased remark of old Philo 
Meeks as he paused in a Monday 

morning inspection of his huge machine 

shop. “‘ That’s the right idea, Silas.” 
“ Yes, sir,” young Si Hall, precision ex- 
pert, acknowledged without enthusiasm. 
His attendance at divine service had 
been due to the suggestion of a buxom girl 
who worked in the whip factory. The 
night had been too rainy for a stroll, and 


| her old man usually sat smoking on the 
| porch until nearly ten o’clock. A fellow 
- had to be smooth in handling women, and 


the first rule was to humor them when they 
‘were new. 

“Six days o’ work, good sleep, clean 
livin’, an’ worship on a Sunday,” the shop 
Owner continued oracularly, “ that’s what 
builds up success, Silas.” 

“ Ves, sir.” The machinist verified the 
correctness of the work on his lathe by the 
application of a micrometer screw. The 
movements of his hands were swift and 
sure. 

Old Meeks was aware that he had in- 
dulged in garrulity during working hours, 
but Hall’s caste was high in the shop; and 
to discover him a solid citizen, too, par- 
doned further conversation. 

“Good habits like that won’t do ye any 
harm here,” Philo went on, significantly. 
“TI was a foreman myself at twenty-four. 
The idea for a smart lad is to ’tend strictly 
to business, an’ do no gallivantin’ around at 
night, an’ no whisky swillin’ an’ no ciga- 

tes. ’Course, when a feller gets his full 

wth, if he’s a mind to smoke a good pipe- 
now an’ then—well, that’s his lookout.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The old man gave his favorite a tolerant 
beam for that absorption in the task before 

lim, and moved on. He could not see that 


the youth’s manner was that of bored as- 
surance, and that his workman’s pride lay 
in gloating because difficult jobs were often 
passed over older heads to him. Philo 
Meeks’s working years had been devoted 
to a fanatical study of machinery rather 
than the analysis of human nature, and the 
mental processes of Silas Hall had little to 
do with the shop. 

The youth was in revolt. He hated near- 
ly everything that this small city of New 
Buford stood for. His inner gaze was di- 
rected toward adventure in the great out- 
side world, a realm of sporting affairs, and 
easy money. 

His temporary escape was Ben Ballou. 
Here was a philosopher who never spoke 
of dull things like church and clean living. 
Ben was the best pool player in New Bu- 
ford, and once had successfully defended 
his championship against a city shark in 
Diehs’s saloon, at twenty dollars a side. 

Ballou had the sporting page of a New 
York City newspaper spread out grandly 
before him when Hall entered the pool room 
this evening. 

“Lo, Si,” he said, looking up from his 
reading and casually proffering a crumpled 
packet of cigarettes. “I see these sportin’ 
fellahs is gradu’lly comin’ round to my 
opinion. Remember how the bunch in 
Diehs’s snickered when I predicted this 
young Jim Corbett ’d give old John L. the 
fight of his life? Well, here’s one o’ the 
biggest Noo York authorities gives him a 
fair chance to win. 

““Tt ‘Il be a tough battle, though,” he 
conceded, and he added, not without a little _ 
bluster, “ an’ yer little frien’ Ben, here, 
mightn’t be very far from the ringside when 
they start the. doin’s in Noo Or-leans.” 

His talk conjured a pleasing picture be- 
fore the mental eyes of young Silas Hall. 









' He could see it all—the great mob of fight 
followers, a halo of cigar smoke over the 
ring; and big, well-dressed men—sports— 
yelling and shouting their bets, and later 
retiring to some bang-up bar to review the 
battle. A thrill tightened his throat. 

“ By the way,” Ben Ballou remarked, 
| lowering his voice. “I got some extry 
money lined up for ye. I told him ye’d 

| be in.” 
es A loudly dressed stranger had appeared 
in the doorway, and when he located the 
pool star he barged his way between the 
_ tables. 
. “ Meet Mr. Barnes, Si,” said Ben, grand- 
‘ _ ly. “This is Silas Hall, I told ye about, 
" mister. He’s the best mechanic in this 
1 neck o’ the woods, if I do say it. If that 
0 little job o’ yers can be done anywhere in 
d _ the country, it can be done right in this 
r man’s town. Jus’ tell Si what ye need, an’ 
Q leave it to him.” 
0 “ Shake!” remarked the visitor, with easy 
| geniality. 
- (2 “ Smoke!” he added, handing out cigars 
v ® with either hand. “Come on over to the 
| __ American House, Mr. Hall, and take a look 


; _ at my magnetized trunk. A_baggage- 


| - smasher got his dirty paws on it before I 
| could stop him, and now it’s all jumbled up 

: . inside.” 

2 * The succeeding hour marked a turning 


: point in the life of Silas Hall.. Here was a 

: = _lucky chance, meeting this sporty stranger 

who had a fruity tang to his speech. This 

1 was a man after young Si’s own heart, a 

pattern to be followed with mental and 
moral calipers. 

“T’m using this trunk in the game con- 
cessions to-morrow for Spellman’s Big Rail- 
road Show,” Mr. Barnes confided. “It 

_ trims the suckers to a fare-you-well. I’m 
telling you so you'll lay off it—as one gen- 
tleman to another.” 

The younger gentleman swelled visibly 
at the compliment as he delved into the in- 

' tricate vitals of the apparatus. His long, 

@ slim fingers, sensitive as an ant’s antenna, 

® unbesitatingly brought order out of the me- 
- chanical chaos. 

_ _ The tips of them occasionally reared up, 
| like serpents’ heads. ‘They were caress- 
- ing, flashing, intuitive. The ends of them 
were spatulate. They might have been the 
fingers of a great surgeon. 

And Honest Jack Barnes, who had 
chosen the adjective himself, was impressed 
as he watched this unusual youth complete 
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the repairs. He had been dubious at the 


outset, but his admiration grew, and he had} 


enlivened the time with a profane predic- 


tion that Grover Cleveland would be elect- 


ed, and he was reminded by the coming 
championship prize fight that New Orleans 
was a hot town. 


Silas learned that the Spellman show was ~ 4 


headed that way, and he noted that Mr. 
Barnes’s pronunciation of the city’s name 
was different from that of Ben Ballou’s. 
Moreover, he gleaned that the smooth 
stranger’s phrase that “ hot town ” did not 
mean the weather. 

“Good Lord, kid!” Honest Jack ex- 
claimed when the trick trunk, once more 
in shape for gaming, stood before him. 
“You with a pair of hands like that—and 
risking ’em running a lathe! Why, fingers 
like that can make your fortune, sonny!” 

That was the real start of it. Two weeks 
later Silas Hall was “ shilling ” for Barnes 
in the railroad show, far from New Buford, 
and more and more in his element with 
each succeeding mile. 

When September found him in New Or- 
leans, he wrote Ben Ballou an eyewitness 
report of the epochal ring battle. His syc- 
ophancy toward Ballou had vanished; the 
letter was a taunt. Silas Hall was feeling 
his oats. 

Before the season closed the pupil out- 
distanced his tutor, and went into the cir- 
cus and county fair grift on his own. At 
twenty-four, Hall had failed to reach the 
goal of machine shop foremanship, but he 
was one of the best shell game and three 
card monte men in the Eastern concessions. 
He spoke the racing and the boxing argot, 
and he knew the card and the dice rackets, 
and all the facts, figures, and fancies of 
the processes by which the suckers were 
blinded while their pockets were emptied 
to the last thin dime. 

Later the framed faro layout became 
transparent to him; and he also saw why 
the whirling ball so frequently landed in 
the black when some hopeful roulette play- 
er had his roll on the red. His researches 
taught him to gamble only when he could 
extract the teeth from the so-called games 
of chance. 

Yet he was still unsatisfied. He was 
good, of course, in his way, but as the years 
slipped by he concluded that his field was 
narrow and sordid, and led to futility. 

Fellow grifters of all sorts exchanged pes- _ 
simistic confidences with him. Times were 
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. Crape might as well have been 
tastefully tied about the once magnetic gold 
brick, and even city jays were beginning to 
scoff at the shell game. 

Silas Hall found his profits dwindling. It 


was becoming more expensive to live like a 


sport—the only way to live—easy come, 
easy go. 

Vanity, too, tinctured Hall’s discontent. 
He worked, after all, with his hands. He 
wanted to work with his brain. 


II 


VERNON GILBERT maintained a whole 
suite at the hotel where Silas Hall managed 
to occupy a room when he was in the me- 
tropolis. Hall respectfully cultivated this 
dazzling figure, and learned that he was the 
sole proprietor of the mythical Quartz 
Ledge Mining and Development Company. 

If, as Silas surmised, there was a large 
chance of losing one’s liberty while engaged 
in this profitable enterprise, Mr. Gilbert 
did not appear to be greatly concerned 
about it. Those were tolerant days, when 
a gentleman of his profession was not con- 
stantly heckled by energetic agents of the 
government. 

The Washington attitude was quite satis- 
factory to Vernon Gilbert, and he was des- 
tined to escape the paternalistic irritants 
of later days. For while many of his vic- 
tims lived on to a penniless old age, the 
fake promoter abruptly passed to his re- 
ward one humid summer afternoon. 

At a quarter of three he ordered a whisky 


_. sour as he stood with one of his highly- 


polished vici shoes on the gleaming rail of 
the old Hoffman House bar. Before the 
clock above the voluptuous art study of 
“ Spring” had chimed the hour, he was 
inert on the floor, his luxuriant mustache 
curled in a grimace of terror. 

The Judgment of God, pronounced those 
who had known Gilbert to their sorrow. 
Apoplexy, overfat, too many whisky sours, 
were the softer verdicts of his satellites, 
who went on growing fatter and drinking 
more whisky sours. 

Silas Hall saw a great opportunity in the 
promoter’s death. Gil had lived soft, 
waxed fat, died quickly and out of jail, and 
left no heir to his graft. 

Subsequently Hall had a conference with 
Gilbert’s former attorney, a foreign-looking 


" _ little man who affected the name of Worth- 


_ ington. The sole retainer was the price of 
: several old-fashioned cocktails. 
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Silas, eager to succeed to Gilbert’s easy 
prosperity, pumped several necessary facts 
out of Worthington. It may have been the 
mellow whisky that prompted the attorney 
to donate this valuable legal advice. It was 
difficult to tell just when Worthington had 
imbibed too much. 

He gazed dreamily out of his oriental 
eyes at young Hall as the latter swept away 
through the swinging half doors to com- 
mune with himself on the question of tak- 
ing greater risks for larger profits. Then 
Worthington winked, slowly and coldly, at 
“ Spring.” 

As he sat and mused that sultry day, 
Silas Hall wondered why he had not taken 
this step before. Worthington had admit- 
ted its practicality, and this new game had 
none of the cheapness of palming the peri- 
patetic pea from under the deceptive shell. 

Lucky, mighty lucky, that meeting up 
with Worthington. It was these lucky 
meetings that shaped life. 

He smiled into his cigar smoke at the 
scene of a callow youth drudging over a 
lathe. Honest Jack Barnes had saved him 
from that. And here, after this chat with 
Worthington, was the next big jump ahead. 

Silas Hall, mining magnate! Why not? 
There would be no mine, of course, and 
maybe that “Silas” would have to be 
changed. There would be an office, hand- 
somely appointed, a thick carpet, a youth- 
ful, pretty girl secretary. 

There would be a deep leather chair, too. 
Mr. Hall would sit in this and enjoy his 
fat perfectos, and the people would come 
to him. He would do them a favor by tak- 
ing their money. “ Just have a chair a few 
moments, please. Mr. Hall is engaged at 
present.” 

In the mental glow following this imagin- 
ary speech—delivered by the trim and so- 
phisticated secretary—he sketched a layout 
of the title on the ground-glass door: 


THE GOLDEN DREAM MINING AND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


It looked easy, and it could be made safe 
with Worthington’s help. 

Hall, already thinking up a more impos- 
ing first name, fairly haunted Worthington 
for the next few days. He paid for many 
old-fashioned cocktails, and wormed facts 
and figures out of the bibulous attorney. 

At the end of the week he left New York 
with a sucker list, the names of the late 
Vernon Gilbert’s unmilked herd. He 


























smirked wisely as he boasted of his finesse 
to a fellow grifter whom he met in the club 
car on the New England express. 

“T’d have paid real kale for it,” he told 
Go-Get-’Em Bradley, whose graft was play- 
ing stud in buffet cars. 

Hall used the slang of his period. It 


was never “ money” with him; “ dough,” 


or the still newer “ kale,” sounded smarter. 

“ You're good, Si,” Go-Get-’Em declared. 
“ Why, a sucker list like that must be worth 
sumpin’.” 

“ Easy on that ‘ Si’ stuff,” Hall suggest- 
ed. “Stamford T. Hall is the name—put 
it down. It checks up with the initials on 
my watch charm, and it’s more in charac- 
ter. Yeh, I’d have paid a few centuries for 
the list, but with my system it just took a 
little outlay. Worthington is like a baby 
when you get a few cocktails into him.” 

The investment had been small, indeed. 
Cocktails were two for a quarter then. 
Often a bartender bought back, reducing 
the evening’s overhead. 


III 


A FORTNIGHT later Stamford T. Hall was 
established in an elaborate office in the city 
suggested by Worthington. He had fa- 
miliarized himself with the nomenclature of 
mining, and accumulated a valise full of 
ore samples, 

His desk was of mahogany. It was a 
huge roll-top, the aristocrat of its day. The 
chairs were upholstered in real leather. The 
carpet was soft and deep. On the door was 
the legend he had chosen. 

The new promoter had given as much 
care to the choice of a secretary as many 
men would devote to the selection of a wife. 
The successful applicant had been win- 
nowed from many candidates. 

Mary Allen was not yet out of her teens. 
Grace and charm were hers. A sculptor 
would have rhapsodized over her figure, an 
artist would have delighted in the high 
lights of her red-gold hair, and screen di- 
rectors of later days would have elevated 
her to stardom. 

Her honest- violet eyes enthralled and 
frightened Hall, but as the days passed and 
she continued discreet and efficient, his ad- 
miration grew and his uneasiness vanished. 
It was to be assumed that any one of her 
intelligence would realize the nature of the 
Golden Dream Mining and Development 
Company. Mary made no comment. 

Kale had been paid by Hall that he 
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might ply his pretty trade in peace. Acer- | 
change in the Washington viewpoint was | 


making him of little aid in such matters, | 


assumed a wise expression and accepted the 
golden tribute. 

A great game, this! It was toward the 
end of a busy day that Stamford T. Hall 
realized it to the full. 

He had permitted Miss Allen to depart 
early. Her efficiency and, yes, her comeli- 
ness, should not go unrewarded. 

He might invite her to dinner to-morrow 
night—but he knew women as he knew 
men. Plan your work carefully, that was 
the secret. Don’t rush into traps like a 
sod-buster on a fair ground. 

Time enough to get better acquainted 
with Mary. He had noticed her studying 
him with interest. The term “ sheik ” was 
as yet used only in connection with Sahara 
spaces, but Hall had no mean opinion of 
his blandishments. 

Yes, a great game! He lit a new perfec- 
to, settled down lazily in the deep armchair, 
and pleasurably anticipated a roseate fu- 
ture for himself. 

Worthington had been right. This city 
was a virginal region where the dupes had 
never been inoculated against the gold fever 
by the mine promoter’s serum. 

And Mary Allen! She had worn a 
mighty neat skirt and shirtwaist that day. 

His nostrils dilated, reacting to the aroma 
of an excellent cigar. He fairly tingled 
with a sensation of joy. He was living, 
and thinking, like an emperor. 

His little siesta was interrupted by a 
timid rap on the door. More money, prob- 
ably. Even so, he felt angry that this de- 
licious mood should be disturbed. 


Frowning, he called out a summons to — 7 


enter, but as the door opened and admitted 
a young man with a dinner bucket in his 
grimy hand, Hall’s good humor returned. 
The newcomer was a toiler in the mills. 
The lint scattered over the worn denim 
jacket told its own tale. A worker always 
had kale. 

The young man’s name was Evans. A 
Welshman? Ah! 

Stamford Hall thought so. His own 
middle name was Thomas, he volunteered; 
not Tom, mind you, but Thomas, his 
mother’s maiden name. He was half Welsh 
himself, he told Evans. 

On various other occasions his middle 
name was Tuohy, or Thorberg; occasional- 
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tain crooked political boss who knew that a | 
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ly it was not his mother’s maiden name, 
} although that lady had been French-born, 
| and christened him Stamford Theophile. 


H Trish, Germans, and French-Canadians 
if composed the industrial rank and file of 
- this northeastern city. 

That sounded good, that Evans! There 
was a bond of fellowship between them at 
the very outset. 

The workman appeared pleased at this 
unexpected development. He had made his 
i money hard; hence he wanted reasonably 

- large, but sure returns on his investments. 
- His father had been a mill hand before 

him, he explained, but he had become im- 

gnated with lint, dying when the boy 
was still a baby. The widow had passed on 
when the boy was twelve. At this early 
age the lad had been put to work among 
the droning looms to earn his bread. 

Evans wished to tell the whole story, be- 
cause he felt that if the Golden Dream 
stock was a real chance to get out of the 
mills, he wanted to avail himself of it. 
Welshmen were born miners. He had a 
soft spot for mines. 

But on the investment end of it he lacked 
knowledge. Were the chances as bright as 
recommended? Above all, was it safe? 

Stamford Thomas Hall beamed. Here 
was a chance to rehearse his lines and get 
paid for the performance. He took from 
a lower drawer several typewritten sheets 


|. and carelessly placed them on the ornate 


desk before him. 

“These mine reports are corrected up to 
the first of the month,” he told Evans. 
“They should answer your question. I 
will refer to them occasionally. They are 
figures, and they cannot lie.” 

He launched into the prepared “ spiel ” 

that he had dictated to his pretty secretary. 
He tdlked of rich outcroppings, and im- 
provement with depth, inexhaustible ore 
deposits, and used the phrase “ a thousand 
dollars a ton.” He took out several certifi- 
cates engraved with an eye to beauty. 
_.. Many promoters would have called the 
| drama complete, but not Mr. Hall. He 
| tapped the certificates lightly on the desk 
and uttered his final clincher: “‘ Now, could 
f you by any chance afford a trip to Colo- 
~ rado? After all, I might be the least bit 
_ optimistic, you know.” His broad smile 
gave the lie to this modest statement. “ You 
could look over the Golden Dream mine 
yourself. Of course, it is rather an expen- 
sive trip for a workingman.” 
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“When can I make the trip?” was the 
unexpected response. 


IV 


HALv’s bland expression suddenly be- 
came wintry. His previous prospects had 
regarded such a journey as entirely beyond 
their means. Doubtless this jay could be 
talked out of the idea. 

“ As I said,” he remarked creamily, “ it’s 
quite a distance.” 

Evans’s next remark removed the pro- 
moter’s smile entirely. 

“Yes,” he agreed, dryly. “I believe you 
for once. I have a hunch it’s a hell of a 
distance. All right, Sweeney!” 

The door opened, and a stalwart man in 
an ulster walked in with an insolent stride. 
His right hand rested casually in an outer 
pocket. 

Evans’s manner became still more crisp. 
He stood up and thrust his hands swagger- 
ingly into his trouser pockets. The action 
disclosed a small shield on his vest. 

“We just thought we’d like to get a look 
at a mail order mine,” he said, with an ir- 
ritating snicker. “The United States com- 
missioner of this district, also, is curious to 
see your miners at work, so you’d better get 
your hat and come with us. How about it, 
Sweeney?” 

“°Course he can come back if every- 
thing’s honest, as I s’pose it is,” Sweeney 
offered with a broad grin. 

The sarcasm bit into Hall’s sensibilities 
like acid. His luxury-loving nature revolt- 
ed at the thought of imprisonment. There 
were times when drastic action was neces- 
sary, and long practice in the shell game 
had trained his fingers to the speed of a 
striking adder. 

“ This is really ridiculous,” he said, with 
a poker smile. “I assure you gentlemen 
that I can prove by these certificates ”—he 
reached toward them—“ that everything is 
honest and—” 

He sprang up with the agility of a cat. 
The interlopers were looking into the muz- 
zle of a revolver. 

“Take that right hand out of your 
pocket, Sweeney—empty!”’ 

Hall’s words were rapid, and none the 
less ominous for being low toned. 

“Now—up with ’em—both of you! 
That’s it! Protection money can’t mean 
much in this district. Ask Boss Larkin 
about it—if you dicks ever get out of here 
alive!” 





- failroad yards. 
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With death in his right hand, he used his 
left to frisk the clothes of the two men 
~ whose faces were now a study in fear and 
chagrin. 

“No artillery, eh?” he asked, derisively. 
“So you thought I’d come trailing along 
like a yellow pup, is that right?” 

“We didn’t want any bloodshed, Hall,” 
Sweeney said, evenly. “I warn you, it’s 
best to come along. Protection money 
doesn’t mean much these days. The gov- 
ernment’s on a rampage for you birds; the 
good old days are gone. You might as well 
put up that hardware. There’s a third 
agent in front of the door on Garfield Street, 
in case anything goes wrong up here. Bet- 
ter be coming along.” 

“On Garfield Street!” was the scornful 
retort. ‘“ D’you folks think I’m a mug? 
D’you think I’ve been here for weeks with- 
out knowing how to get out of here? Now, 
listen, you poor bums! I warn you it ‘ll 
be murder if you dicks so much as move 
until I’m well out of here.” 

His arm was steady, his mouth set, his 
eyes cruel. With his free hand he reached 
for his watch and held it to the height of 
the leveled revolver before glancing at its 
face. - 

“Tt’s twenty-five minutes to six,” he an- 
nounced. “If you birds move from this 
office before the City Hall clock strikes the 
hour, you’ll never hear it strike. I may be 
watching outside that door, or I may not. 
Take a chance, if you feel like gambling 
with your lives.” 

He yanked the telephone cord from its 
connection, backed out of the room, and 
snapped the door shut. With the revolver 
pointed in the direction of his office, he 
waited fully a minute. 

“ Remember, not until six o’clock, and 
no funny work,” he called, softly, but 
threateningly. 

He tiptoed down the stairway to the 
eighth floor, then crossed to the other side 


| — of the building and rang for the freight ele- 


vator. The night man answered his signal, 
and sullenly lowered him to the street floor. 
Hall walked nervously from the building 
into the alley, and debouched on Powers 
Street with his heart pounding. 

When the City Hall clock boomed six he 
could hear it only faintly. He was in the 
At eight he was all but 
buried in a carload of grain moving in the 
- middle of a freight train five miles from 
the city, He made connections with a 


Western flyer, flagged at a junction city at | 


midnight. 

At five in the morning he was gulping 
coffee at an “ owl ” lunch wagon in Hamp- 
ton, three hundred miles from the scene of 
his “ mining” operations. Later that day 
he visited a secondhand clothing store, 
made some necessary purchases, and de- 
stroyed all identification on his person. 
Next morning, under another name, he 
hid himself in the one place where those 
who knew him would not think to search. 
It was in a factory—at day labor. 

Hall cursed as he stumbled through the 
unfamiliar work. For the first time in 
many months he was financially crippled. 
This, however, was a minor worry. 

The deepest pain of all, equaling the 
poison of a serpent’s fangs, was the thought 
of the four thousand dollars in Government 
Fours that he had left behind him in the 
safe of the Golden Dream Mining and De- 
velopment Company. 

If that safe had only been unlocked! If 
Boss Larkin had only tipped him off! Of 
course, he should have got away with it. 

He shuddered as he visualized what the 
turning of that little milled knob might 
have meant—probably would have meant. 
Damn it! How could he keep a revolver 
on two men and at the same time get pre- 
cision on the dial? 

Gloomily he reconstructed the scene— 
the government agents springing tigerishly 
on his back; then investigation, trial, im- 
prisonment. It was a hundred to one shot 
that he could not have opened the safe. 
Hall was a gambler, but not at those odds. 

He cursed again, loudly, fluently. 

“ What’sa mat’?” old Gaetano, his co- 
laborer, asked. ‘“ You feela seek?” 

Hall, indeed, felt sick. 


V 


SEVERAL weeks of manual labor had 
taken some of the flabbiness out of the ex- 
promoter. He was healthy, if far from 
happy, with his memory deeply scarred by 
the loss of four thousand good dollars— 
and Mary Allen. 

Somehow, as he worked through the long, 
dull days, his thoughts of the girl gradually 
changed. Before the raid he had viewed 
her as a possible amusement. Now he 
found himself a favorite with the female 
workers in the factory, but discovered that 
mere feminine companionship was not what 
he had wanted. 
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'. His need was one particular woman, a 

| woman like Mary Allen—in fact, none 
other than Mary Allen. He could almost 

feel her honest violet eyes upon him, and 

see the reproach in their depths. 

__ Had she been arrested as his accomplice? 

He fine combed the newspapers each day, 
and found nothing about Mary Allen, or 
the Golden Dream Mining and Develop- 
ment Company itself. He well knew that 
many Federal happenings do not, for obvi- 
ous reasons, reach the public prints. 

What had Mary thought of him when 
she reported for work the morning after his 
escape? He felt guilty and remorseful. 
He had not had such sentiments in years. 

Why couldn’t he have met Mary Allen in 
his youth, before he had gone crooked? 
But then Mary would have been only a 
kid. He could imagine her, slim-legged, 
bashful-eyed, the red-gold hair in a braid 
down her back. 

For once he regretted the easy money 
career he had chosen. Even the Silas Halls 
may fall in love. 

And he was changing in other ways, he 

felt sure of it. The friendly Gaetano had 
come to him one morning. 

“You educateda man,” he said. 
no doa work like dees before, eh?” 

Hall looked up suspiciously. 

“Why do you think that?” he demand- 
ed, surlily. 

The old man shrugged. 

“Your handsa blister,” he explained. 
“‘ My hands no blister—see?” 

He stretched out his calloused palms. 

“You know what’sa good for dat, eh? 
Olive oil. I havea some right from It’. I 
breeng you some, eh?” 

He brought the oil next day. Hall ap- 
plied it to his blistered hands more to please 
his fellow workman than with any idea of 
the oil’s curative powers. 

He was concerned, though, at the obser- 
vation of Gaetano. Others, too, might be 
noticing things. Better quit on Saturday. 
No use taking unnecessary chances. 

Gaetano all but cried when he heard the 
news. 

“You gooda man,” he said, his arms 
semaphored in tragedy. “I weesha you 
coulda stay. You damn’ fine fellah—no 
make fun o’ me lika dese fresh fellah. They 
makea laugh at me. Damn fools. Beega 
bums. Maybe I laugha at them some day, 
eh? I savea da mon, — eenvest.” 

“ Make what?” 


“You 
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“You know, eh? Makea eenvest. You 
know, eenvest? Buya stock. Sometime 
eet go ’way up like hell. I geta rich. Go 
back to It’, maybe, smokea beeg cigar.” 

Hall smiled bitterly. 

“You’ve been buying stock?” he asked. 

. Surea ting. Maybe makea da beeg 
mon’. Nothinga gamble, nothinga won.” 

Hall laughed cynically. “ Nothing gam- 
bled, nothing won!” A stock promoter’s 
phrase. Poor Gaetano! 

“You have these stocks in your home?” 
he inquired. 

“Yeh, paya hunder’ dollar. Maybe 
makea two t’ousan’, maybe more.” 

Hall made further inquiries. The stock 
had been bought from a local promoter, 
who appeared to be doing a big business 
with the factory operatives. “ Well, I sup- 
pose it’s none of my business,” he rumi- 
nated philosophically. 

But he went so far as to say: “ Be very 
careful what stock you buy. Put your 
money in the savings bank, do you under- 
stand, Gaetano?” 

The old Italian shrugged, and smiled a 
trifle superiorly. 

“ Yeh, an’ geta t’ree dollar interest every 
—* he argued. ‘“ No makea mon lika 

at.” 

Hall saw that the credulous laborer had 
been drilled too well in the chances of easy 
money to be talked out of his fever to get 
rich quickly. Gaetano was cocksure. He 
understood only the simplest English, and 
Hall found it very difficult to clarify his 
arguments. 

“Your son, Jim,” he said, finally. “ T’ll 
explain it to him. Is he coming home 
soon?” 

“Sure, my sona Jim he comea Satur- 
day,” replied Gaetano. ‘“ He makea beega 
mon’. Smarta man.” 

Hall made it a point to meet Jim Gaeta- 
no the following Saturday night. He was 
a handsome young Italian-American, a 
skilled craftsman in the optical works at a 
near-by town. He spoke excellent English, 
and showed high intelligence, but already 
had been lured into the local stock promo- 
ter’s net to the extent of five hundred hard- 
earned dollars, and he was eager for further 
investments. 

“ But don’t you see, Jim?” Hall insisted, 
after a lengthy discussion. “You're a 
bright fellow in your line, but this man can 
beat you at his game. You have no pro- 
tection on such stock. It’s bad enough to 












play the market, but at least you’d have a 
~ chance to sell your stock again. But these 


F unlisted stocks—they’re usually absolutely 


_ worthless. P 
- from these wildcatters.”’ 


Promise me you'll stay away 


Perhaps Hall could not see the humor in 
such advice coming from himself. But a 
new Silas Hall had been sweated out of 
those weeks of hard labor. 

Jim Gaetano was finally convinced. 

“JT promise,” he said. “I don’t mind 
my own investment so much—I make it 
easy—but the old man, he works hard. He 
puts in twelve hours a day down in that 
wet and heat, and he gets sixteen dollars a 
week. I ought to knife that smooth skunk 

‘that sold him. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” he added, hastily. 
“T won’t do any knifing—liberty’s too 
good. And thanks a lot. By God! It’s 
good to meet a real man, a fellow that’s 
honest!” 

He gripped Hall’s hand. And Silas felt 
an unaccustomed thrill at the words. 

If Mary Allen only could have heard 
that! Honest! 

Jim Gaetano’s gratitude sought practical 
measure. 

“Gee,” he said, before the evening was 
over, “I wish I could get you out of that 
muck job you're in. Yes, I know you’re 
quitting, but your next job ‘ll be about the 
same. If you’d only learned a trade. Here 
I am knocking out as much money as a 
lawyer over there in the optical works. But 
it took me a long time to learn the fine 
work, They can’t get enough of us— I 
could almost double my wages by working 
overtime, you know. We're running day 
and night.” 

“Can’t get enough?” repeated Hall. 
“Say, Jim, I can do that work. I’ve got 
a good pair of hands on me. I wonder if 


_ they’d give me a chance.” 


Sadness and amusement were mingled in 
the Latin eyes of Jim. 
“Of course, I’m willing to speak for 


} =you,” he said; “‘ but we all know our own 
-} games, just as you say. All my friends 
# = Would like the big dough, but not one in a 

- thousand can qualify. But I'll speak for 
' you first thing Monday morning. Then it’s 


up to you. Don’t be too hopeful, though.” 
Silas Hall easily qualified for the work. 

Jim Gaetano’s astonished delight was mixed 

With the merest tinge of professional 

ousy. 

“To. think. you’ve been laboring,” he 
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said, “and all the time you could do this! 
Well, no one’s gladder than I am, and that’s 
a fact.” 

He would not have been human if he 
had not slightly resented his protégé’s for- 
ward strides at the Hampton optical works. 
Hall gradually took over most of the finer 
work, 

He was making big money. He bought 
new clothes. He could return to the old 
county fair graft any time now. 

If he retained any yearnings to return 
to the fake stock game, they were quieted 
when he read in the newspaper, one eve- 
ning, that a promoter in a near-by town 
had been raided, and faced a term in a 
Federal prison. 

Maybe the county fair racket would be 
best. But he could not return to certain’ 
towns, and there were other handicaps— 
rainy days, police chiefs too honest to per- 
mit the rackets, or so dishonest that they 
claimed a hoggish split. This honest game 
he was playing was almost as good a graft, 
and the money stuck with him longer. And 
there was Mary Allen. Mary Allen! 

Weeks of safety had soothed his nerves, 
his fears gradually decreased, and the 
thought of the girl became an obsession. 
He recalled every moment of his daily con- 
tact with Mary, of her violet eyes, the elu- 
sive attar of her presence. He would have 
sworn that she had liked him. If he could 
only communicate with her. 

But that would be too risky, it might tip 
off his hideout. The newspapers were full 
of government raids on stock fakirs in va- 
rious towns. 

He wondered if a trip back to Mary’s 
home city would be safe. That was the 
way many a man had been caught, looking 
up his moll. 

Then he grew indignant with himself. 
Damn it! Mary was no moll, and he him- 
self worked, didn’t he? Well, he would 
chance a trip. 

Hall took a three-day lay off at the opti- 
cal works. He was thinner, and had shaved 
off his mustache, and few persons except 
intimates would see a resemblance between 
the flashily-dressed promoter and the quiet 
artisan. 

A sunny morning found him aboard a 
train nearing the lint city. Upon his ar- 
rival, he walked through back streets to the 
rear of the building in which his office had 
been located. 

As he reconnoitered on Powers Street, 



















































Lone. 
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the City Hall clock boomed eleven. Hall 

circled the block and walked briskly 

through the Garfield Street entrance. 

The elevator boy proved to be a new 

A half dollar made him talk. 

“T ain’t been here long enough to know 
many of these gals,” he explained. “I 
don’t know their names.” 

“You’d know this one if you ever saw 
her,” Hall declared. ‘ Unusual looking 
girl, always pleasant and modest. Blue 
eyes, red-gold hair—that is, a sort of 
brownish red. She wears a blue mackin- 
tosh on rainy days.” 

Then, as the youth’s vacuous expression 
continued, he was ready to turn away. 

“I suppose she didn’t leave any ad- 
dress,” he added. 

The elevator boy thought ponderously. 

“ There’s a girl somethin’ like that works 
. here for the Atlas Book Company, I think,” 
he said, with a gleam of reason in his bovine 

es. 

“There is?” A boyish eagerness was in 
Hall’s tone. ‘“ Do you know if she ever 
worked any place else in the building?” 

“ Come to think of it, she did, boss. She 
was in with the Golden Dream Minin’ 
Company, but they took on a new girl last 
month, an’ the other one quit an’ went with 
the Atlas.” 

There was a buzz, and an arrow fluttered 
on the indicator. 

“Tl take yuh up if yuh want,” the 
youth offered, as he prepared to close the 
doors of the car. 

Hall barred the action with his foot. 

. “Wait a minute, sonny!” he command- 
ed. “You say they took on a girl last 
month... Is that same mining company still 
running?” 

A maddening thought was fairly hurtling 
through his brain. 

“Sure, it’s runnin’,” the boy replied. 
“‘ Swell tippers, them birds, an’ Mr. Worth- 
in’ton’s goin’ to let me in on some stock 
next week when I draw my pay. You 
know, inside stuff. Say, I gotta be goin’ 
up, boss,” as the buzz was repeated, and 
the arrow under the numeral “ 10 ” jumped 
back and forth spasmodically. ‘“ Comin’ 
up with me?” 

“No, thanks, sonny,” said Hall. “Go 
ahead.” 
VI 


THE gate clanged, the car ascended. 
Hall walked out and took up a vigil on 
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the opposite side of Garfield Street. His 
brow was burning like fire. 

A few minutes later he saw Attorn 
Worthington emerge from the building in 
company with a much larger man, evident- 
ly the “‘ Sweeney ” of the imitation Federal 
pair. He did not risk closer observation, 
but waited for Mary Allen’s lunch hour. 

“The shyster crook!” Hall muttered. 

He saw through it all now. Worthing- 
ton had been calculatingly “easy.” He 
had tricked Silas into shouldering the risk 
and expense of opening up an illicit busi- 
ness and developing it, and then sent his 
pals swooping down in a fake raid to skim 
the cream. 

Worthington would pay dearly for this, 
The double crossing bum. 

Hall’s expression changed to one of beat- 
itude. His heart leaped. Mary Allen was 
coming out of the Powers Building, on her 
way to lunch. She crossed the street. 

He followed to the next corner, then ap- 
proached her and removed his hat. The 
girl looked up questioningly, frowningly; 
then she recognized him. 

“Mr. Hall!” she exclaimed. “ What 
ever—” She became inarticulate. 

There was gladness mixed with her as- 
tonishment. Her eyes were like dewy vio- 
lets. It was with difficulty that Hall re- 
frained from taking her in his arms, right 
there. 

“Listen!” he said. “I owe you ten 
thousand apologies. Won’t you come to 
lunch with me and let me explain? Please!” 

Ten minutes later they were sitting at a 
little side table in a chop house. Hall felt 
safe. The raid had been a fake. He wasn’t 
“ wanted,” after all. 

And Mary was with him, and listening 
to a story which apparently convinced her. 
For Silas was neglecting his food to make 
an honest, straightforward confession. 

“T want you to believe me,” he conclud- 
ed, “‘ when I say that if I thought it would 
have helped you, I’d have returned and 
given myself up.” 

“Oh, but I do believe you,” said Mary. 

“ God bless you!” he murmured. 

“ And I wanted—I wanted so much to 


at the ardor of her own remarks. “I +vas 
so astonished when I reported for work that 
morning. When I learned what had hap- 
pened I was afraid they’d put you in—that 
is, I was afraid you were in trouble. That 
was the worst thought of all, Mr. Hall, the 















thought that you hadn’t been honest. But 
even when I learned that the business 
wasn’t, I was hoping that you—that you 
got away.” 

“You darling!” Silas Hall mentally 
exclaimed. 

“ When I learned more about Worthing- 
“ton and these men he’s in with, I kept won- 
dering what happened. I heard them 
laughing a good deal, and it dawned on me 
that they were going on with the business. 
Of course I quit then. 

“No, I didn’t have any concern for my- 
self,” she summed up. “ Folks who mean 
honestly have nothing to fear.” 

“ But they played me for a sucker, and 
they go right on with the game!” Hall’s 
face was a study in chagrin. 

“So far!” Mary admitted. “I just 
know they’ll get their proper deserts. 
Often I’ve been tempted to inform the au- 
thorities, but I can’t be an informer. It’s 
wrong, I suppose, to feel that way, but I 
could never be a tattletale. But, oh, how 
I hate that horrid Worthington! He tried 
to—to kiss me.” The tide of color mount- 
ed to her temples. 

“The rat!” Hall exclaimed, his face 
whitening. “It’s a good thing I wasn’t 
there! I’d have killed him.” 

“T slapped his face,” Mary explained, 
soothingly. 

“ Say,” he suggested, eagerly, “I won- 
der if we couldn’t triple cross ’em some 
way. We’ve got the whiphand now. We 
could make ’em come across hard.” 

“ And you told me you were going abso- 
lutely straight,” Mary reproved him. 
“Don’t you see that they’ll lose in the end 
anyway, that nothing dishonest can win in 
the long run? Don’t you see that, Mr. 
Hall?” 

“ Gosh, I’m beginning to believe it,” was 
his concession. ‘And won’t you please 
call me Silas? That’s my real name. It’s 
a terrible moniker and all that, but it’s my 
honest own.” 

“TI don’t see anything wrong about it, 
Mr. Hall—well, Silas, then! I think it’s 
a nice name.” 

“Ts it nice enough, Mary,” said Hall, 
“ to—” 

But Mary looked at the watch which 
she wore on her shirt waist. 

“My lunch hour is about up,” she an- 
nounced. “I'll have to be going back, 
now.” 

The erstwhile Stamford T. Hall escorted 
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her almost to the door of the Powers Build- 
ing, exacting a promise to meet him that 
evening. 

“T think I’m going to be honest anyhow, 
but I’m weak,” he said. ‘ There’s only one 
person that can keep me honest forever, so 
don’t fail me—Mary.” 

And then a loud clang! cut into his im- 
passioned plea, and he glanced around to 
see a patrol wagon backed to the curbing, 
and a knot of curious bystanders gathered 
about it. Two men in civilian clothes were 
guiding three others from the Powers Build- 
ing, and a uniformed giant leaped from the 
rear step of the wagon to give them assist- 
ance. Hall saw that Worthington, looking 
sullen and murderous, and “ Evans” and 
the stalwart “‘ Sweeney ” were the Federal 
agents’ prisoners. 

“Can you beat it, Mary?” he asked, 
turning to the girl. “A real raid this time! 
I was wondering why these bums got by 
when the government’s been cleaning up 
all around.” 

“‘T don’t see anything strange about it,” 
Mary replied, calmly. ‘ Lawbreakers al- 
ways get punished—always—Silas. But 
I’m afraid I’m late. See you to-night.” 


Vil 


THERE was a winelike tang in the fall 
air as Mr. and Mrs. Silas Hall climbed 
aboard the Chicago train. 

“It seems so good, Mary,” said the ex- 
promoter, as he lifted a valise to the bundle 
rack overhead, “to feel that I can look 
anybody in the face now. And we can rent 
a little house, and be honest and respect- 
able. I’m sorry it didn’t come sooner, but 
I’m glad I didn’t keep a cent of that widow- 
and-orphan money, and I hope the govern- 
ment gets it back to them all right. 

“And the money I did steal for years 
was only from county fair rubes that would 
have spent it on something useless any- 
how,” he added, eager to justify himself. 

“Three weeks of paradise!” he breathed 
rather poetically, squeezing his _bride’s 
hand. 

“Two weeks,” Mary corrected. “It’s 
all foolishness, Silas, losing that extra week. 
Why, the money’ll buy a nice rug for the 
parlor.” 

“ Just as you say, honey. Can I go back 
now to the buffet car and get a cigar?” 

The consent being forthcoming, he kissed 
Mary farewell for his journey of two whole 
car lengths. 
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A hand was laid on his shoulder. He 


started sharply and turned. 

It was only “Go-Get-’Em” Bradley, 
however, and he was grinning with the 
riendliness of an equal. 

“ Hello, Stamford T. Hall,” he said. “I 
noticed yuh when yuh got on the train, an’ 
I says to my pal here—meet Joe Hender- 
~son—I says to Joe that we could use yuh 
in a little stud game. We'll get the game 
Started, then yuh can wander in as a 
stranger, same as always. We'll prob’ly be 
able to set the bait for a few suckers an’ 
make it worth all our whiles. An’ say, 
that’s some flossie yuh’ve got. I always 
said yuh was good!” 

Hall’s perfunctory smile paled. 

. “No stud,” he said, crisply. ‘“ Count me 
“out. I’m off those old grafts. And that’s 
‘no flossie, damn it, Bradley. That’s my 
wife.” 

“Well, I’ll be—the new Mrs. Stamford 
T. Hall, eh? Well, you are a picker.” 

“ Easy on that Stamford T. Hall stuff— 
that’s gone. My name is Silas Hall.” He 
extended his hand stiffly. ‘Glad to have 
Met you, indeed, Mr. Henderson. S’long, 
Bradley.” 
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“ Go-Get-’Em ” looked after his receding 
form in amazement. 

“ That’s a queer bird,” he remarked to 
Henderson. ‘“ Expects me to believe that 
slush. But I wonder what his new graft is. 
Queer bird, all right, but I gotta admit he’s 
good, Henderson. Yes, sir. He’s good!” 

Silas returned to the drawing-room, and 
found Mary contentedly eating an apple. 
She had the window shade drawn against 
the strong autumn sun, and her violet eyes 
looked almost black. 

He raised his own shade, and gazed 
dreamily out at the distant, undulating 
meadows and fields. He was mentally re- 
viewing his own checkered career. It had 
been like one of those graphs in the draft- 
ing room at the optical works. 

Up it had gone, clear to the Big Graft— 
or was it so big after all?—then back to the 
depths, and finally up again—up, up miles 
beyond the Big Graft, up to the pinnacle of 
honesty. He sighed happily. 

“ Pull down that shade, Silas Hall!” 
came the command. “ The sun makes me 
blink.” 

“ All right, dearest,” said Silas Hall, 
shutting out the scenery and his past. 





FOOL O’ THE MOON 


Fase beauty that has cost me all too dear, 
Cruel in deed, yet honied in pretence, 

From you henceforward I have nought to fear, 
For I at last am back to common sense: 


Incredulous, I wonder—can it be 
That she once made so wild a fool of me? 


Fool of the moon—’twas those delusive beams 
Clothed her in silver for a little space, 

Made of her common clay a thing of dreams, 
And lent their lying beauty to her face; 


But day has come, and all the magic flies, 
I look at her, awake—and rub my eyes! 


Can this be she that seemed so fairy strange? 
Oh, nightingale, was this thy flattered rose? 
Oh, poet, this thine idol! Whence the change 
From moonlight glamour into daylight prose? 


Was beauty always such a sorry lie, 
And all the poets madmen even as I? 


Nicholas Breton 








ELA TOSSET lounged, man wide 
and man high, against the doorpost 
of her house. Across the crescent 
sweep of Turtle Bay the southeast trade 

wind drew silver feathers on the soft blue 
of the waters. The track that led from the 
lazily-tossing surf to her house was, even 

from her height, almost invisible. 

Stretching east and west the undergrowth 
hummed with the chatter and whir of the 
myriad bush hens. The northeast cape of 
Malaita drew faint and thin down to the 
hazy horizon. 

Since the finger of dawn had thrust 
through the hot night, this New Ireland 
mezti had watched the schooners draw 
near. Corrigan, of the Flying Scud, led. 
Lebrun, in the Hirondelle, followed in his 
wake. Big John Cahill, of the Palawan, 
was hauling his wind after rounding the 
thin, flat spit that sustained the five 
drunken palms. 

Nela’s brown face wore an inscrutable 
smile. She knew—knew well—what had 
brought the villainous three a full hundred 
miles out of their course — now, and so 
often before. 

Each of her approaching guests had 
killed his man—not natives, of course, they 
didn’t count. Nela, too, had killed hers— 
and, with the same gun, the vivacious 
blonde who had had the temerity to sup- 
plant her. 

Aristide Tosset had come into Nela’s 
young life when her island blood surged 
high. As opposites are attracted, so did 
the shallow, unstable little French rogue 
and the big brown daughter of the cannibal 
woman and the American whaleman swerve 
as needle to pole. 

Nela would have gone with the word 
Spinner gladly and without question, but 
the Freres Maristes, in whose zealous 
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charge she had been reared, would have 
none of that. She might go with the bless- 
ing of the Holy Church—or not at all. 

It meant a delay of a week or two, but 
Tosset had yielded cheerfully. To please 
his beautiful Nela—why not! The Marist 
priest questioned Tosset closely, and, as in 
his simplicity he thought, searchingly. 

He was answered with disarming frank- 
ness. Tosset was of Guernsey, of St. 
Peter’s Port. A bachelor? Father! Of 
course! Did the good father really con- 
sider it necessary to ask so strange a ques- 
tion of a straightforward man? 

The unworldly old priest’s doubts were 
set at rest, his blessing given. Tosset was 
so transparently honest. Who could doubt 
—except, perhaps, a certain Mme. Tosset, 
of St. Malo, who aged rapidly as she laun- 
dered to feed her little ones, and she was 
far away. 

II 


TossET had been a shrewd and careful 
man. He was his own diver when pearling 
—it saved a diver’s pay. But diving had 
its risks. 

The underlings in charge of the air pump, 
Malays, or Kanakas, sometimes argued or 
quarreled—and the consequences were then 
serious for the diver. There had to be 
some one to see that one’s air supply was 
maintained. 

Tosset trained grave-eyed Nela in the 
use of small arms. While she sat on the 
Annetin’s skylight, with the blue-barreled 
revolver in her hand, Tosset felt safe. That 
she would use it, the pumpers well knew. 

Then, too, she saved him the expense of 
a mate. She could always be trusted to 
keep a course, and, when in harbor, and 
Tosset found it necessary to strike the 
beach for relaxation, to see that law and 
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order: were observed aboard until he re- 
turned. All these things she did with a 
“half-ashamed wistfulness, bending the sav- 
age part of herself even to menial tasks— 
for she loved the man to madness, a mad- 
ness that ate her pride. 
— So Tosset had prospered exceedingly. 
'- Relying on her courage and watchfulness, 
_ he ventured into fields that others avoided 
as the plague—the Trobriands, the Louis- 
aides, Rossel Island. He went even so far 
afield as San Christoval, where Goldlip 
shell might be taken in abundance by those 
-. who cared to risk finding themselves the 
chief dish of a cannibal feast in which they 
had no other interest. 

It was off a bank near Tagula that Tos- 
set garnered the Bosom of Venus. It was 
really two great pearls nacred together by 
the oyster that had held them for an age. 
Tosset had gasped, then laughed trembling- 
ly with excitement as he held it in his hand. 

“The very bosom of Venus!” he had 
cried. Its size and beauty frightened him 
for minutes—long minutes in which he 
visioned himself rich almost to the limits of 
his dreams. 

The market? There was but one market 
for such a gem. The great princes of India 


would pay any price he named. 
. As his breath steadied, Tosset’s plans 
were shaping. To India, yes, of course. But 


not alone. Tosset always had to have a 
- woman in his life. 

There was Georgette Fluery at Noumea. 
True, she was married, the wife of a mid- 
dle-aged prison official, but Tosset knew 
his Georgette. A letter from Samarai or 
Milne Bay would bring her hurrying north. 
Tosset had left her regretfully, and without 
adieu—but, then, he had left without bid- 
ding good-by to any of his friends in New 


3 _ Caledonia. 


|. That had been the fault of the war— 
“not of Tosset. There had been that unfor- 
tunate little affair of the merchant captain 


© at Havre. 


- The captain had died from the merest 
thrust of a knife, and Tosset had managed 
to get clear. Then, believing that the last 
‘place on earth in which he was likely to be 

sought was the French penal settlement of 
New Caledonia, he had shipped on a vessel 
bound thither. 

-. His judgment had been justified. For 
three years, without even changing his sur- 
name, he had worked the lugger he had 
‘bought, with the money the merchant cap- 
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tain had been carrying to pay his crew, 
He plied between Noumea and the Loyalty 
Islands—even carrying freight at times for 
the prison authorities. Then war came and 
altered things. The news was cabled from 
Noumea to Lifu as he was on the point of 
sailing. 

Tosset “ Vive’d” with the best. But 
once out of sight of the Loyalties, he hauled 
his wind and headed to the northward. 
Ten days later he sailed into the harbor of 
Samarai—a Guernseyman. 


III 


NExt to the Bosom of Venus, Nela had 
been his great find. But now? One could 
not dream of taking a savage. Georgette 
was different. And after two years of pa- 
tient devotion and toil, Nela had been fool- 
ish enough to threaten him with the re- 
sponsibilities of fatherhood. 

No! He would leave Nela ashore to 
await her time, and send the letter to 
Georgette. 

Nela had been easily talked over. She 
had consented to remain at Port Moresby. 
Georgette replied that she would meet him 
in Milne Bay. He mentioned casually to 
Nela that he was making a trip to Fergu- 
son Island. 

Some one may have warned her—or she 
may have smelled treachery. That she 
alone could tell. But she swam off through 
the sharks on the night Georgette arrived 
aboard with Tosset, and shot them both 
while the Bosom of Venus quivered in 
Georgette’s soft, white palm. 

The Kanakas huddled affrightedly in 
their den for’ard, while the “ debil-debil ” 
woman wreaked her vengeance. There 
were more bullet holes in Tosset and his 
love than could possibly have been needed. 
There would probably have been many 
more, but the supply of cartridges ran out. 

Nela swam back. The bush swallowed 
her. She emerged ten miles west of Sa- 
marai. A stout canoe changed hands and 
was provisioned for a voyage. With two 
wild Solomon Islanders for crew, she dis- 
appeared below the horizon. 

When she arrived at her old home they 
were very tame savages. They were tame 
still. A call would have brought them to 
her side. 

But the old Marist priest would have 
none of her until her sin had been expiated. 
Her ordeal of motherhood over, she re- 
turned to Port Moresby at his command 














and stood her trial. A lenient judge in- 
flicted the sentence of a year’s imprison- 
ment which she stoically endured. That 
over, the bush swallowed her again. 

Lebrun, of the Hirondelle, a master of 
the island dialects, had been the first to 
wind her. His anchor fell in Turtle Bay 
within a week of his hearing the rumor that 
she had settled there. He had been a friend 
of Tosset’s, and a little more in his confi- 
dence than any other. 

That Tosset carried his money aboard 
he knew. That he had pearls cached 
aboard he suspected. He had boarded the 
Annetin after Tosset’s death and searched 
cunningly, but found nothing. 

Nela had received him calmly. She re- 
gretted that she had no wine to offer him. 

Lebrun sent her a case ashore, and of- 
fered to purchase any quantity and land 
it for her as he passed. As the sale of 
spirits to the truculent Solomon Islanders 
was strictly forbidden, the offer suited her. 

Lebrun had a whole year to himself, but 
found no trace of the twin pearl. Nela af- 
fected to have forgotten having seen it. 

Big John Cahill came next. His lookout 
had seen Lebrun alter course one evening. 
John wondered why, and determined to 
find out. 

He also desired the great pearl. There 
was a hotel in Sydney where Island skip- 
pers forgathered. The proprietor was 
growing old and surly. John had always 
fancied the place, and hoped to be the old 
sinner’s successor, but the money needed 
had been hard to come by. 

Corrigan coveted the pearl no more than 
he coveted anything and everything else on 
earth—and no less. He would have mar- 
ried Nela — or murdered her — cheerfully 
to obtain possession of it. The trouble was 
that she denied all knowledge of it. Lies, 
of course. 

Each man had become so suspicious of 
the others that their voyages were becom- 
ing identical as to time and place. Her 
house was their common meeting place. 
Lebrun smuggled in the liquor and guns 
she ordered. All dealt with her for yams, 
taro, sweet potatoes—everything they need- 
ed from the garden she had cleared. 

When they were absent she fished the 
bay. It abounded in Pinna—the transpar- 
ent shell brought its price—and she shipped 
her shell to Port Moresby by them. While 
the Bosom of Venus remained in her pos- 
session, or they remained ignorant and un- 
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certain of its whereabouts, she knew she 
would never lack willing freighters. 


IV 


THE patent sheaves in the throat hal- 
yards of the Flying Scud rattled suddenly 
and sharply. The sail flapped and col- 
lapsed as the schooner’s head swung into 
the wind. The cable rumbled out—Nela 
could see the red, dusty cloud that hung 
around the hawse pipe. The Hirondelle 
swept round the Scud’s stern and dropped 
anchor a cable’s length to port, as Corri- 
gan’s boat left the Flying Scud’s side. 

Nela called over her shoulder. The 
Solomon Islander who answered her call 
brought a case and placed it in the middle 
of the floor. 

As Corrigan had often remarked, Cliquot 
was the only drink worthy of a gentleman’s 
palate. As his boat reached the yeasty surf 
and swung head out, he made a flying leap 
and landed neatly and dry footed. Turn- 
ing toward the bush, he disappeared, 
emerging ten minutes later within a hun- 
dred yards of the house. 

Nela’s eyes followed him lazily as he 
stalked past her. He laughed—a laugh 
like an angry dog’s bark—as his gaze fell 
on the case. One kick, shrewdly judged, 
lifted half the lid. Its fellow removed the 
other. A tap with his twelve-inch knife on 
the bottle neck—and the need for a cork- 
screw became superfluous. 

Holding the bottle a foot above his head, 
he let the wine descend in a bubbling 
stream into his open mouth, with its twin 
fences of jagged, blackened teeth. The 
last gurgle sounded as the last drop fell. 

The empty bottle crashed and smashed 
in the corner. A second was necked, drank, 
and followed. Corrigan rapped a demand 
for cards. Nela drawled the order along. 
A Solomon boy brought a pack. Opening 
it carefully, Corrigan turned his back. Nela 
smiled. 

“ Any luck, captain?” she asked. 

“So, so,” Corrigan admitted, his back 
still to her. ‘A parcel o’ turtle shell at 
New Hanover, some copra and odds-an’- 
ends—two fine tomahawk stones, deep 
green jade, among ’em—from yer place—” 

“You called?” 

“Aye. Not much change since y’ left. 
Oh! Pai Clement—yer old pal—snuffed it 
just afore I came. Fever. The ol’ swab 
lasted longer ’n I’d ’a’ expected. He’d 
more quinine in him than Lot’s wife had 
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“salt. I got half a dozen strong boys there 
for Shooter an’ Parker’s plantation. An’ 
I picked up—” 
~ “ Who's in charge of the mission now?” 
Nela inquired, livening with anxiety. 
“Dunno, an’ don’t care,” he replied, 


turning round and replacing the cards on. 


the shelf. “Is Lebrun ashore yet?” 

‘“‘ He’s landing. Cap Cahill’s dropping 
his boat into the water.” 

“There’s a few notes in their pockets 
as ‘ll find a home in mine soon,” Corrigan 
predicted, his features twisting into a snarl 
that was meant for a grin. 

“T t’ink so you fella make plenty true 
talk,” Nela drawled mockingly. 

“Talk English,” Corrigan growled. 
“ Back my play if y’ want to make a bit.” 

“Um. I might. Here comes Captain 
Lebrun.” 

The bow-legged French skipper emerged 
from the bush track. As he came, he whis- 
tled shrilly some tune with a bird’s ripple 
in it. 

His short, curling black locks were well 
and carefully oiled. A.pair of heavy gold 
rings hung from his ears. 

His leathery features slewed into a mon- 
keyish grin as he bowed with overelaborate 
politeness to the mezti, sweeping his broad- 
brimmed hat to within an inch of the dust. 

Nela yawned. Had Lebrun been an in- 


fe sect she could scarcely have regarded him 


with greater impassivity. Rolling his way 
indoors, he helped himself to a bottle. 

Big John Cahill lumbered along leisurely. 
Slowly, ponderously, as he did all things, 
he necked and drank. 


V 


A TABLE was dragged out from the wall. 
The game began. The luck, from the first, 
tan with Corrigan. 

Nela watched the play for awhile, but 
her thoughts soon drifted to the austere old 
priest whose death Corrigan had an- 
nounced. That which was Christian and 
white in her acknowledged the justice of 
his decision that she should submit herself 
‘to the law. But the black and uncivilized 
part of her could discern nothing but the 
barest justice in the fate she had meted 
out to Tosset and his countrywoman. 

ence the stubborn pride that had made 
her turn her back on her own island. 

Lebrun’s “ Sacré nom de nom de!” drew 
her attention to the players again. His 
‘scant self-control oozed through his fingers 
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as they withdrew the money reluctantly 
from his fob. 

Big John, too, saw much that had been 
his become Corrigan’s. A thoughtful frown 
settled in his graying brows. Then unex- 
pectedly, and without warning, he gathered 
the cards and tore the pack in halves. 

Lebrun “ Sacré’d.” Corrigan snarled, 
and would have drawn a weapon. But Big 
John was an uncomfortable person to quar- 
rel with. His slowness was deceptive. He 
had a trick of moving swiftly and striking 
with deadly intent. 

“What’s the idea, Cahill?” Corrigan 
asked. “Anythin’ wrong with them 
cards?” 

“Nother pack, Nela,” Cahill demanded, 
ignoring Corrigan and his question. 

With the new pack, Corrigan’s luck de- 
serted him. All that he had won from the 
others went back. His own steadily fol- 
lowed. Neither blasphemous prayers nor 
vile ejaculations served to stop the rout. 
Before evening came he stood stripped. 

“ Lend me a hundred dollars, Cahill. I'l 
square with you in Moresby,” he requested. 

Big John leaned back and smiled his 
negative answer. Corrigan flushed. Turn- 
ing to the Frenchman he repeated the re- 
quest. Lebrun stared silently and thought- 
fully at the sago palm thatch. 

Corrigan leaped to his feet, sending his 
chair crashing yards away. His emotion 
was adequately expressed in the string of 
lurid oaths that flowed over his shoulder 
as he rushed out. 

Nela followed to the door, and saw him 
stagger into the gloom of the bush path. 
Soon afterward they heard his boat call. 

The brief twilight merged into deep night 
before he returned. Six stalwart, naked 
New Irelanders walked before him. 

A fair skinned mezti girl of about seven 
or eight’ years was gripped and towed by 
his left hand. His right flashed an electric 
torch along the path. 

Herding the New Irelanders against the 
wall. of the house, and thrusting the wide- 
eyed child among them, he resumed his 
seat. 

“Them’s money—an’ money talks,” he 
snarled. “ Six boys, under three years’ in- 
denture. Fifty dollars a year—three years, 
a hundred an’ fifty a boy. Does that go?” 

Two contented nods answered him. The 
terms were well understood and familiar to 
all. The cards traveled again. 

But Corrigan’s luck was out that night. 









Boy after boy went the way of his money. 
Before midnight he stood stripped again, 
en and in debt for liquor. 
wo “ Better call it off, Corrigan,” John Ca- 
ox hill advised. ‘“ You don’t seem to have any 


luck with these cards. I'll give you your 
chance again at Moresby. I’m lifting my 


ed, hook at daybreak.” 

sig “Me, too,” Lebrun chimed in. 

ar “ You wait,” Corrigan snapped. ‘“ What 

He about the kid?” 

ng “ Nothin’ doin’ with me,” Cahill laughed. 
“T ain’t tendin’ no kindergarten.” 

an “ Me—I like dat liddle girl, I t’ink,” 

m Lebrun remarked. ‘‘ How mooch you say, 
Corrigan? Hoondra’ dollar?” 

d, “ Hundred, eh, y’ damn frog? Not by 
a hell of a lot. Hey, y’ yaller witch,” he 

e- bellowed, wheeling suddenly to Nela Tos- 

he set, “how much for this little mission 

I missie?” 

or “ What should I want with her, you 

it. beast?” Nela drawled. ‘“ Some love token 


of your own you've collected down the 
! islands?” 


dL “ Have another look at her. I’ll charge 
S| you nothin’ for that. Ask her her name, 
- and where she comes from. I got an idee 
é: you'll be interested in her answers. Come 
- here, y’ little varmint. Now ask her. Y’ 

won't? Well, I will. What’s yer name, 


Ss 2% darn ye?” 
' “ R-Rene T-Tosset,” the girl stammered. 
} 
r VI 

CoRRIGAN was flung, as a stone from a 
1 catapult, into the glass-strewn corner. He 


yelped with rage and pain as the fragments 

® _CO*pierced his hands. Leaping to his feet, he 

bo found himself looking into the blue barrel 
i 4 of Nela’s heavy revolver. 

= “Where did you get my child, you 

swine?” she choked. ‘“ Did you steal her?” 

; “ Steal her? No, I bought her from your 

old hag of a mother. Here’s her indenture 

—signed, sealed, and witnessed — to me. 


Me, you savvy! She’s mine—soul an’ 
4 body!” 
qd “Where was Father Clement?” 


“ Stiff,” Corrigan jeered. ‘‘ Your sweet 
mother stole her as soon as the padre 
croaked, an’ sold her to me. That paper’s 
correct, ain’t it?” thrusting the indenture 
toward Cahill. 

“Ves,” Cahill admitted, after perusing 
it. “ Yes, you—nigger.” 

“Wait,” said Nela. “I'll get your hun- 
dred dollars—”’ 
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“T’ve changed me mind,” Corrigan an- 
nounced, with a leer. “I’ve turned re- 
spectable—like Cahill. I ain’t goin’ to sell 
the kid. Ill keep her an’ bring her up as 
me own. Maybe I’ll marry her when she’s 
a bit older.” 

“Tl give you a boy’s full price—one 
fifty,” Nela declared, reaching out to the 
trembling child. 

“No damn—” 

“‘ And a hundred bonus, you shark?” 

“No! That pican ain’t for sale. Y’ 
ain’t got enough money between y’ all to 
buy her. No darn fear. She’s goin’ with 
me—now,.” 

“ Don’t be a hog—” 

“You dry up, Cahill.” 

“Say what your price is, then,” Nela 
demanded. “If it isn’t more than I’ve got 
or can raise, you'll get it.” 

“This kid ain’t for sale, I tell y’. But 
if y’ want her real, I’ll make a trade. The 
yaller brat for the Bosom o’ Venus!” 

The mezti woman stiffened. She stood 
silent, glaring venomously, for many sec- 
onds. Big John Cahill, impassively, and 
Leon Lebrun, his eyes a-glitter, watched 
every emotion portrayed in the mobile face. 
Her mind once made up, she acted. 

Whipping the knife she carried hidden 
in the folds of her dress into sight, she 
pressed its point into the groove of the 
screw that held the vulcanite-cheek pieces 
together on the handle of the revolver, and 
spun them free. As they fell apart the 
great pearl dropped from its hiding place 
to her hand. 

Lebrun’s sharp “Ah!” Cahill’s “By 
God!” Corrigan’s “‘ Mine! Mine!” sound- 
ed simultaneously as she handed it over. 

Corrigan snatched it eagerly. Then 
catching sight of the murderous greed in 
his fellow skippers’ eyes, he backed to the 
wall and faced them for his own safety. 

“*So you got it!” Cahill observed grimly. 
“ You always were a lucky swine. Coming 
down to the boat?” 

“ Not yet,” Corrigan replied, looking un- 
easily at all. ‘“ You go on. I'll follow.” 

“ Right. Lock that kid of yours up safe, 
Nela, or Corrigan might find her again. 
S’long, all.” 

“T tink I'll leaf you all myself,” .Le- 
brun laughed, as the clump of Cahill’s 
heavy feet died away. “ Goo’ night. Sweet 
dreams, Nela.” 

Some gay tune kept time to his going, 
and was lost to hearing. Nela took the girl 
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» out of the room. On her return she point- 
ed to the door. Corrigan snarled a bitter 
curse and crept out catfooted. 

He had achieved a third of the way to 
the beach when Lebrun dropped from an 
overhanging branch, and sank his knife in 
as he fell. He searched feverishly over the 
still twitching body. 

The Bosom of Venus was in his fingers 
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when Big John’s talons gripped round his 
scraggy throat. Cahill held inexorably . 
until the last quiver died. 

As he arose, Nela’s stone club fell. The 
great pearl rolled out of his palm as it 
opened, and she calmly retrieved it. 

The islanders crept out at break of day 
and removed all traces of the triple tragedy. 
Meat was never wasted in Malaita. 





































MET her in the sea, on the first of the 
six days that made our summer. It 
was in the early morning, when the ris- 
ing sun struck the sails of coastwise fishing 
smacks, and the white sands of the cove 
were utterly deserted; when the larks went 
up from the downs above the sheer white 
cliffs, and when, praise be to all the saints, 
no one in the Vyner’s Gap Hotel thought 
© of opening an eye. 
|. Even if my best friend in the world and 
> companion of that holiday, Billy Justin, 
had offered to don his rainbow swimming 
| suit in place of his storm-cloud pyjamas, 
_and to plunge his vile body into the waves, 
I'd have choked him off. If any one was 
or could be idiot enough to share such mi- 
raculous adventures with another soul, he 
would deserve to live and die a bachelor. 
ow, from the very first morning of them 
all, I decided not to remain a bachelor a 
moment longer than she made me; and that 
was the direct result of looking once into 
ea-green eyes, and of hearing naturally 
“coral lips utter charming evasions. 
' She was bafflingly mysterious. She 
‘would never let me see which way she went 
“home, but made me stand with my back 
‘to the beach and my face to the detestable 
ba, whistling a whole verse of some beastly 
ing, to give her time to vanish. I could 
mever tell whence she came, because she 
always far out, swimming like an ar- 
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-Seabourne, over the downs, attracted the 
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_- THE MYSTERIOUS MERMAID OF VYNER’S GAP—A ROMANCE 
OF SIX DAYS IN. THE ENGLISH SUMMER TIME 


Miller 


row in a cloud of spray, when I got there. 
I poured out my whole uneventful history 
in the hope of getting a slight return, but 
she never spoke of herself at all—not even 
her name. 

I concluded that she must be a mermaid, 
and accustomed to floating calmly about 
in the moonlight and combing her golden 
hair. I guessed it was golden, although it 
was so tightly restrained under a severe 
chin-strapped cap that I never saw even a 
stray tress to make sure. My only dis- 
coveries about her were that she had a 
golden bar on her left ankle and none on 
her left hand. 

She was so altogether delicious that I 
used to walk the mile back to the hotel 
thinking myself the luckiest of men. Billy 
Justin wondered at my spirits. Nothing in 
the hotel that met the eye at breakfast 
time could possibly make a person go off 
the deep end. 

We had chosen the place, hoping for 
leisured sport, and had not expected any- 
thing in the way of feminine excitement. 






























bobbed ones with sweeping eyelashes and 
chocolates and sunshades; but all the same 
we found the Vyner’s Gap Hotel full of 
ladies. 

They were neither restful nor decorative 
ladies. By habit, training, and profession 
they were incessant talkers. - Their minds 
























darted hither and thither over all parts of 
the globe and all the affairs of Billy and 
myself, in spite of our protective reticence. 
"| believe that within a day we had no se- 
crets from them. ae 

Me, for instance, they miraculously 
marked down as being of Fleet Street, for 
I have the misfortune to edit the Daily 
Courier — chiefly because I detest news- 

pers, and all that is in them. 

For the first three days they were fever- 
ishly occupied with the dismembered body 
of a Chelsea artist, found under a geyser in 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, and crowded 
around me for details like hungry cormo- 
rants. Then they fell tooth and nail upon 
the mysterious disappearance of Monna 
d’Astra with an Indian prince. The 
prince’s name was Burning Gnat, or some- 
thing of that sort. Monna was the leading 
lady of the Tyburn Theater, and she had 
simply and utterly vanished on the eve of 
a new production. She was a good-deal- 
after-Titian lady, and everybody knew all 
about it. 

Needless to say, I searched for my mer- 
maid among these blithe chatterers; but 
though I carefully allowed for the differ- 
ence between a woman in swimming kit 
and with no hair showing, and otherwise, 
I could not find her. 

“ Not here, not here, my child,” I mur- 
mured, and turned for comfort to Billy. 

I asked him who were all these watch- 
dogs about the place. He explained that 
we had fallen into a nest of lady novelists 
@ and such, who neither slumber nor sleep. 

- He asked if I had noticed how quiet he 
kept at meals. 

_. “And here’s why,” he said. “If any 
™ man lets fall a casual word, they pounce 
on it and put it in their books, to show us 

/ up. Truth! There’s a worse one camping 

" hear here, too, with long teeth and breeches 
@ and gold earrings, who writes other people’s 
@ = memoirs. So keep clear of the left bank!” 
I did. “i 





Ow the sixth morning I determined to 

put all to the test between two dives and a 
crawl. I raced to the cove in tremulous ex- 
citement. As usual, she was there before 
*me, cleaving the water with long strokes; 
but I overtook her, clutched her shoulders, 
ae swung her round. It was somebody 













T sank, I rose again, not from choice, 
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but because of the water’s buoyancy. The 
swimmer was still there; breathing fire—a 
woman with long teeth, earrings, and possi- 
bly breeches, but I didn’t stop to see. 

Wretchedly I stammered an apology, 
would have raised my hat if I’d had one, 
to show that my intentions were honorable, 
and staggered back to land. It was the 
nastiest jar of my life, and at breakfast I 
behaved like Mussolini. 

In deep and burning silence I launched 
the Sea Cow with Billy, and chugged up- 
stream for a day’s fishing. I should have 
said that Billy, like all saints and cynics, 
is a fisherman, that his battered dinghy, 
with its asthmatic engine, used to wheeze 
him up the river, dividing the Gap from the 


downs in the early morning, and did not .~ 


wheeze down again till pretty late at night. 

The horror of my adventure so possessed 
me—for I am a shy man—that I bailed 
with my eyes on the can, and did not even 
notice when we were hailed from the shore, 
until we bumped against the right bank to 
take off a slight figure in an orange-tawny 
dress. The brim of her black wide-awake 
was over her face, which I guessed to be an 
hotel face, and I left Billy to help her 
aboard; but, as her left foot rested on the 
gunwale, I spied a gold bar through the 
silk stocking. 

I dashed forward with a wild cry, nearly 
upsetting the boat. I gazed into the sea- 
green eyes, utterly bereft of speech, until | 
we bumped against the left bank. Be sure 
I wasn’t taking any risks then! I jumped 
out first, and lifted her bodily onto the 
grass. I shoved Billy off, and bade. him 
expect me when he saw me. He muttered 
something rude, but I froze him with a look 
and turned away. 

“Oh, you mustn’t come with me, Mr. 
Danecliff!” she said. ‘‘ Look at your poor 
friend!” 

I explained that Billy needed no looking 
after, as everything either stroked him or 
bit him at sight, but that she must be pro- 
tected from the wild bull that doubtless 
roamed beyond the rushes. 

“ Besides, I missed you this morning, 
and my life is quite ruined,” I told her. 

She was very silent, but perfectly ador- 
able just to walk beside. She led me to a 
dingle between a bog and a cluster of whin 
bushes, where a caravan was snugly moored 
—a shiny yellow caravan, with five little 
green steps going up to the door, and 
square, white-curtained windows. I had a 
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toothed one lurked somewhere behind them, 
so I was prevented from taking her in my 
arms then and there and kissing her con- 
sent out of her; but I did give her some 
faint notion how madly I wanted her, and 
what a desert my life would be without her. 

She conceded that I might ring her up 
at Regent 7777 in seven days’ time, at 
seven o’clock, when she would have con- 
sidered the matter. Then she begged me 
to go, hinting that it would injure her if I 
stayed; but I wouldn’t have been content 
with that if I hadn’t been so conscious of 
eyes—and what eyes!—behind the cara- 
van’s curtains. 

Unconvincing and unconvinced, I had to 
depart, to endure the gabble of the hotel 
and the scowls of Billy Justin, who hadn’t 
caught anything, and who had thought I 
was past the nonsense of picking up stray 
females on the downs. 

But out of evil comes good, for at dinner 


—of course, I wasn’t eating—one of the - 


_ best-informed ladies dropped the bomb that 
Monna d’Astra had fallen from the sky, 
practically in her sight, in a yellow dress, 
without a prince, or a suite, or even a car 
or a plane. 

“ My word, what a scoop for some pa- 
per!” they all said. 

“ But you can’t be sure it’s she,” some 
one remarked. 

“Sure as this chicken’s rabbit,” the 
knowing lady declared. 

That settled it. Then and there they 
planned a search party. They were deter- 
mined not to let her escape—and in a flash, 
in a hundred flashes, I saw daylight, mer- 
maid, secrecy, Indian prince— 

Great guns! Was the Indian prince be- 
hind the muslin curtains? Then good-by, 
hope; but the hunt was up, and I must 
warn her, even if there were twenty Indian 
princes. 

Billy crashed into the pause with— 

“Why, it must have been the girl who 
nearly upset our—” 

I kicked his shin so savagely that he sud- 
denly lost his memory. 

They rained questions, of course, but we 
retired in good order and raced for the river, 
guessing that they would raise a search 
party to scour the downs. Why had she 
strayed over to the right bank? Perhaps 
she thought Vyner’s Gap a desert solitude. 
Desert, yes, but overpeopled. 

The pursuing party would have to cross 
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strange and uneasy idea that the long- 









the bridge a mile away. We had that much 
start; but caravans are slow to mobilize. 

“Wait here, old man,” I urged, as I 
sprang out of the boat. “I may want to 
dash back.” 

“A nice time I’m having through that 
wretched woman,” he grumbled, “and a 
nice fool you’re making of yourself! I can 
see this putting an unholy end to our sport- 
ing holidays.” 

“ Jolly good job,” I retorted, and hared 
up the slope to the caravan. 

I burst on them, the mermaid and the 
long-toothed one, eating salads and all 
manner of cool things outside. 

“Monna d’Astra, Monna d’Astra!” I 
shouted. “It’s all up! Your secret’s out, 
a sleuth party’s out, and you’ll be run to 
earth in an hour!” 

“Gracious! Then I’m ruined,” she 
gasped, and flopped limply—but how 
gracefully!—on the green steps. “ And 
the play’s ruined, and the author’s ruined!” 

“Tell me everything, please,” I begged, 
“and I'll save you.” 

It was a heroic moment. 
toothed one replied: 

“ Well,” she said, “ Monna’s too good a 
friend, and that’s what I tell her—friend 
of author who wanted some pep put into his 
work beforehand; friend of manager who 
had to go hunting big money before he 
could open the show.” 

“And the dear Indian prince is a friend 
of mine, because he went off quietly with- 
out me for the sake of my career,” added 
Monna. “That’s all. I never thought 
we’d meet a soul here.” 

“Fatal belief,” I said. “The place is 
moldy with female amateur detectives look- 
ing for plots.” I spoke gloomily, but the 
Indian prince had rolled off my chest, and 
my heart went up like a balloon. ‘“ Where’s 
the horse?” I asked, taking firm hold of 
the situation. 

“ Stebbing’s farm—two miles.” 

“Tl be back in forty minutes, alive or 
dead,” I promised. “If they come, hide, 
and let your friend keep the bridge. They 
think she’s one of them.” 

“So she is, the darling,” laughed Mon- 
na; “but she’s my chum, too.” 

Down the slope I raced again, and jerked 
Billy his orders: 

“ Get my stuff from the hotel and stow 
it under this thorn. Then pack yours in 
the boat and hive off—anywhere.” 

“ Are you playing Red Indians?” he in- 


The long- 

















quired bitterly. “ Where are you going, 
and what do you mean by ‘ anywhere?’ ” 

“T lead caravan to place of safety. You 
leave hotel to prevent my flit being marked 
—see?” 

“T’ll come with you as pathfinder,” he 
offered pathetically. 

“ Pull yourself together, old man! 
must stand by the ship. So long!” 

I was off, walking on air, and rode the 
horse back from Stebbing’s farm. Then I 
dashed down to Billy for my kit—I could 
have gone blindfold up and down that slope 
by now—and pushed him off into the gath- 
ering darkness. 

“‘ Fade away, old man Paleface,” I grunt- 
ed. “Ugh!” 

I got to the caravan in time to help har- 
ness the horse. Monna was struggling with 
the stiff buckles in charming helplessness, 
while the long-toothed one held a lantern. 
We did it together after that, and our hands 
often met as we fumbled. I had never been 
so sorry to finish anything. Her hair was 
glorious where the light caught it, a deep 
bronze—not imitation Titian at all; and 
her little hands smelled like white violets. 

When it was done, she took the bridle 
and said good-by. 

“Ts that all you have to say to me?” I 
asked blankly. 

“ No, I want to say thank you, and good 
luck, and—and good night.” 

She leaned her lovely head against the 
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horse’s neck and waited patiently for me 
to go. 

“Tl say good night all night, if you 
wish,” I announced; “ but I’m coming, too. 
You must have a man to lead the horse.” 

“ Must I?” she asked. 

“Sure! It’s always done. 
stage prop, you know.” 

Far away I could see lanterns bobbing 
our way. I pointed to them. 

“ They’re after you,” I said. “ Best start 
at once. I know a good way—very safe, es- 
pecially in the dark.” 

She surrendered. We could hear the 
pursuing voices coming nearer, above the 
friendly boom of the sea. I gave the bridle 
a tug, and we moved off. 

The scent of summer rose from the whin 
bushes, and before us smooth, purple levels 
stretched to a gentle crest where the last 
light shone. Above the crest peeped a star, 
also a runaway. I guided our course by 
that. 

From within came a clatter of pots and 
pans, which showed that the long-toothed 
one, safely stowed, was thinking of supper. 
I strained through the dusk to see what 
Monna was thinking, but her face was a 
white blur, so sweetly, so temptingly close 
beside my shoulder. I was thinking that 
the most wonderful time was being lost, so 
—but what I did to improve it, and to what 
miraculous places we came afterward, I 
will not tell. Would you? 
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SECOND LOVE 


Wao loved the frail, pale tints of April, 
Can he admire the richer hues of May, 

Nor ever vision vanished, wistful blossoms 
When early roses burn upon the spray? 


Who knew the lacy green of April, 
Will he enjoy the thicker shade of May? 

The chaste, chill winds across white branches blowing, 
Will he forget when softer breezes play? 


Who felt the tenderness of April, 
Can he sustain the fervency of May, 
And not regret the more elusive beauty 
That charmed his heart and went its fleeting way? 


Ah, there was one as delicate as April 
And there is one as radiant as May. 
Can he who shared shy, fugitive first kisses 


Upon a redder mouth new kisses lay? 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 




































Derringforth 


A STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE, ITS AUTHOR’S MOST IMPOR-» 


TANT WORK, EMBODYING MANY REFLECTIONS OF HIS 
OWN EXPERIENCES—THE MOTTO HE AFFIXED 
TO IT WAS THE QUESTION, “ WHEN 
SHOULD A GIRL MARRY ?” 


By Frank A. Munsey 


Author of “On the Field of Honor,” “A Tragedy of Errors,” etc. 
A NOVEL IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO 


ARION KINGSLEY and Phil Derringforth have been companions and lovers since childhood, 
but when Phil, now grown to manhood and in business with his father, urges Marion to 
marry him, her mother insists that the girl must have at least a year in society before becom- 

ing engaged. The year passes, but its close finds the Derringforths in business difficulties, so that 
Phil hesitates to claim Marion; and gradually a coolness arises between them. Marion has other 
suitors—Burton Edwards, the son of a rich California ranchman, and Richard Devonshire, a young 
Englishman, Her parents take her abroad in company with the latter, but after a long stay she 
returns to New York unmarried. As her steamer is docking, a ferryboat passes so close to it that 
she sees Derringforth on the deck of the smaller craft, but he looks at her without any sign of 
recognition. 

Meanwhile Phil’s father has died and the son has become an operator in Wall Street—a success- 
ful one, for a time, but later, through the machinations of an old Shylock named Van Stump and 
the treachery of a supposed friend, one Burrock, he goes down with a crash, a million dollars in 
debt. Colonel Rayburn, a rich Virginian, is taking the young man to his country home when Phil 
passes so close to Marion while crossing the river. , 

The Rayburns have a daughter, Dorothy, a charming girl who greatly attracts Derringforth— 
much to the resentment of Stanley Vedder, a neighbor. When Phil is thrown from a horse and 
breaks his leg, Dorothy devotes herself to caring for him. While thus disabled, he reads in the 
newspapers of Marion Kingsley’s social activities in New York, and sees her name coupled with 
that of Burton Edwards. 









































XLI 


T was with a thrill of pleasure that 
Marion recognized Derringforth as the 
ferryboat and the steamer drew close 

together. She quickly attracted his atten- 
tion. He looked at her for a minute, and 
then, with chilling indifference, turned 
away. It was a deliberate cut, it seemed 
to her. She was deeply chagrined. 

“Tt’s all I could expect from him,” she 
said to herself with flushed cheeks. “ It’s 
quite in keeping with his rudeness in not 
answering my letter or coming to see me 
before I sailed. I can’t understand why he 
treats me so!” 

_ Her heart had glowed with sympathy for 
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him a few moments before; now it was like 
ice. She declared indignantly that she 
would never give him a chance to snub her 
again. 

“ His action is simply inexcusable,” she 
went on. “I don’t know what his griev- 
ance is, but whatever it is he ought to have 
a little sense. I detest such stubbornness. 
He wasn’t like this in the old days, and the 
change is unaccountable. It’s fortunate 
for me that mamma took the stand she did. 
I should have had a delightful life if I had 
married him—a man with such a disposi- 
tion! I never can thank her enough for 
her firmness.” 

Marion was justified in the feeling that 
swayed her, believing, as she did, that Der- 

















ringforth recognized and deliberately cut 
her. The burst of indignation was natural, 
and characteristically feminine. 

The steamer swung in to its pier. Mari- 
on’s spirits were deeply depressed. She 
looked cautiously down upon those who 
had assembled to greet their returning 
friends, hardly expecting, after her experi- 
ence with Derringforth, to see a smile of 
welcome. But there was one awaiting her, 
and it was a smile that would have touched 
the heart of any girl. 

The mingled look of surprise and delight 
that flashed to Marion’s face repaid Bur- 
ton Edwards a thousandfold for the trav- 
ersing of a continent. The ardor of his love 
had not been dampened by a score of fail- 
ures to win her hand. 

He and Derringforth were utterly unlike. 
They were good types of distinctly different 
temperaments. Edwards had always been 
able to discover some cause that had pre- 
vented him from securing Marion’s prom- 
ise. He was satisfied that she was upon the 
point of giving it at a dozen different times, 
but something had always happened to pre- 
vent her from doing so. 

Derringforth would not have deceived 
himself in this way. He would never have 
allowed his heart to blind his eyes. Little 
things that meant nothing to Edwards had 
a world of meaning for him. He saw in 
them a glimpse of purpose—a trend that 
Edwards could not detect. 

At one time it was a telegram that pre- 
vented Edwards from securing the prize, as 
he thought. At another it was Derring- 
forth who stood between him and Marion. 
Later it was Richard Devonshire, then a 
duke, an earl, and a dozen other ardent 
European admirers. 

“ But with Marion in America it will be 
different,” Edwards reasoned. ‘ There’s 
Derringforth, to be sure,” he went on, “ but 
why should I fear him?” 

He tried to persuade himself that he 
need not, but he was not altogether suc- 
cessful. He knew nothing of the present 
relations between Derringforth and Marion. 
He was satisfied that they were not en- 
gaged. Had they been, she would not have 
permitted other men to show her the atten- 
tion she received in Europe. 

This was something tangible to which he 
could cling; but a feeling of uneasiness dis- 
turbed him, nevertheless. He had seen 
Derringforth but once, and knew very little 
of him. Marion had never talked of him. 
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This fact in itself was significant, to say 
the least. 

The account of Derringforth’s downfall 
was a startling piece of news to Edwards. 
A throb of sympathy went out from his 
heart toward his fallen rival. His nature 
was too generous to rejoice in another’s 
misfortune, and yet he was human. He 
could not help appreciating the situation. 

“The gods are with me this time,” he 
reflected. “The coast was never so clear 
before!” 

He was on the pier long before the steam- 
er reached it. Marion’s look of delight, 
when she saw him there to welcome her 
home, thrilled him with a delicious sense 
of happiness. He could hardly restrain the 
impulse to clasp her in his arms when he 
took her hand, but this was a liberty he 
dare not take. 

Marion had said good-by to her friends 
in Europe with deep reluctance. They had 
done everything for her pleasure. It had 
been one great holiday. She turned her 
face toward home with many misgivings. 
Burton Edwards was in California, and 
Derringforth—well, he was in New York, 
but would he come to see her? Her other 
friends were not to be counted upon—not 
that they had forgotten her, but time scat- 
ters with a ruthless hand. Some had mar- 
ried, death had claimed its share, others 
had left the city, and yet others had formed 
new ties. , 

Marion felt, therefore, that she would 
find no one to welcome her home. She had 
merely mentioned incidentally, in a letter 
to Burton Edwards, the day on which she 
would sail. That he would be the first to 
take her hand in friendly greeting on ar- 
riving in America never entered her mind. 

She was standing by the rail as the ship 
neared its dock, and was looking down upon 
the eager faces of those on the pier, when 
suddenly she caught a glimpse of Burton 
Edwards. She was startled for an instant. 
Then came a thrill of pleasure. It was a 
delightful surprise. For the moment, at 
least, he was immeasurably Derringforth’s 
superior. If Edwards had planned every- 
thing to his own liking, it could not have 
been more to his advantage. 
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STANLEY VEDDER tried very hard to look 
pleasant when Dorothy joined him and 
Nellie on the tennis court, but he could not 
wholly disguise his feelings. He was any- 
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thing but happy. Derringforth’s presence 
at the Rayburns’ had made him wretched. 
He had wished a thousand times that it had 
been his leg, instead of Phil’s, that was 
broken. He had no special fondness for 
broken bones, but anything was preferable 
to having Derringforth in Dorothy’s very 
home. 

Vedder was in love with Dorothy. She 
had a certain fondness for him. Sometimes 
she fancied it was love. If it was, it was a 
very mild form of love. They had known 
- each other a long time. There was no spon- 
taneity in her admiration for him, if ad- 
miration it was. None knew this better 
than he. He would have rebelled and quit 
the chase long ago with any other girl who 
responded so indifferently to his suit; but 
Dorothy Rayburn was a prize. 

Vedder’s family was good. That is to 
say, its average was good. There had been 
some members of it, in past generations, 
who went wrong, but there were others 
whose high standing and excellent attain- 
ments did much to atone for the shortcom- 
ings of their kinsmen. 

Stanley’s father had been one of the 


| . promising Vedders, but his career was cut 


short. He fell a martyr to the cause of the 
Confederacy. The Vedders had been peo- 
ple of large means up to the time of the 
war. They owned many slaves, and had 
extensive investments in Virginia and other 
parts of the South, but the war swept away 
their fortunes. Stanley’s mother had very 
little property left. 

Captain Vedder and Colonel Rayburn 
grew up from boyhood together, and to- 
gether they entered the army. The one 
was taken; the other was spared. Colonel 
Rayburn felt that he owed .a duty to the 
widow of his dead friend. He interested 
himself in her affairs, and managed them 
so well that she was enabled to live com- 
fortably, and had the means to give her son 
a college education. 

When she had done this, she had gone to 
the extent of her ability. Stanley’s four 
years in college had cost more than she had 
expected. Her entire surplus, beyond the 
reserve necessary for a living, had been 
© spent on him. She had given him the 
"money cheerfully, believing that he was fit- 
- ting himself for a career which would be 
the realization of the splendid future that 
his father had planned for himself. 

Young Vedder learned during his college 
days the pleasures to be derived from the 
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expenditure of money, and with a taste for 
these pleasures—a taste remarkable for its 
rapid development—he resolved to be rich. 
A resolution of this sort costs nothing. It 
is easily made. The words trip lightly on 
the tongue; but the getting of money 
means something vastly different. 

Vedder had never earned a dollar in his 
life. He knew nothing about work, save 
that it was something to be avoided if pos- 
sible; but there are other ways of getting 
riches than by the sweat of the brow. 
Many ingenious methods have been tried, 
first and last, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess; but the one that seems most in favor 
with the present generation is marriage. 

This plan is not without risks, notwith- 
standing. its present popularity. Not in- 
frequently the procurer of wealth by matri- 
mony finds that the rate of interest he has 
to pay is something astounding; and when 
the mortgage is once on a man, it is rarely 
lifted, except by death. It is supposed to 
be a life transaction. The terms of the con- 
tract run that way. 

But now and again a man is lucky 
enough to love where the golden eagles 
lurk. This is rare, to be sure, yet there 
are such cases. Vedder’s was one of them. 

He had been at home for more than four 
months. His ostensible purpose in remain- 
ing there was study, while his actual pur- 
pose was that he might be in daily touch 
with Dorothy. There was, however, an- 
other consideration that had a good deal of 
weight with him—a consideration that 
meant nothing more or less than the mak- 
ing of his own living. 

Money getting was a problem to which 
he had given little thought. It bored him. 
There was a flavor of work about it that 
he detested, Moreover, no opening had 
been presented to him. This was strange, 
to be sure, for was he not a college gradu- 
ate, and had he not won distinction on the 
field of sports? The fact remained, how- 
ever—the cold, clammy fact—that no busi- 
ness house had as yet invited him to join 
its management. Thus much in justifica- 
tion of his idleness. 

Vedder’s summer had not been wasted. 
He felt that he had made actual progress 
with Dorothy, although this progress had 
been won at a frightful cost of dignity. The 
necessity of smiling when he felt like swear- 
ing—the realization that he was the play- 
thing of a girl’s imperious fancy, and that 
he dare not rebel—all this soured him. 
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Dorothy delighted in nothing so much as 


~ in teasing him. It is a trait in girls that is 


quite universal, to torture a man who will 
submit to their teasing. Vedder cursed the 
fates that he was not rich, feeling that if 
only he had money he would snap his fin- 
gers defiantly in Dorothy’s face; but now 
he had to humiliate his soul and look 
pleased. He had to look as if he enjoyed 
the sharp pangs of jealousy and the many 
other annoying phases of the situation— 
and all this that he might in the end marry 
Dorothy. : : 

All went comparatively well with him, 
however, until September, when Nellie 
Bradwin arrived on the scene. Two girls 
together, if they, or either one of them, be 
disposed to tease a man—and one or both 
are very likely to be—can torture him fifty 
times as badly as one alone. This may not 
be the exact proportion, but it is probably 
under rather than over the correct figure. 
Nellie’s presence, therefore, gave Dorothy 
a wider scope, but it was not until Derring- 
forth’s arrival that she had the opportunity 
to tease Vedder to her heart’s content. 

Dorothy’s heart bounded with a wicked 
little bound as she thought of the fun she 
could now have at Vedder’s expense. 

“T ought to be very nice to Mr. Der- 
ringforth, anyway,” she said to herself, in 
justification of her attention to him. “ He 
is papa’s guest, and I should certainly try 
to make it just as pleasant for him as I 
can!”’ 

“ You're breaking Stanley’s heart, Doro- 
thy, by flirting so with Phil,” said Nellie. 

“How absurd you are!” replied Doro- 
thy. “I’m not flirting.” 

“No? What do you think Stanley 
would call it?” . 

“Oh, well, he gets jealous so easily, you 
know!” ‘ 

“And that’s just why you delight in 
teasing him. But suppose you were to get 
Phil Derringforth in love with you?” 

“ What nonsense you talk, Nellie!” 

“T am not so sure it is nonsense.” 

“ Why, Mr. Derringforth will only be 
here a day or two. When he gets back to 
New York he will forget that he ever knew 
me. And this is such an opportunity for 
teasing Stanley—he is so absurd!” 

To sum up the situation, then, at the end 
of Derringforth’s first day at the Ray- 
burns’, it must be recorded that there was 
every evidence of a well ordered flirtation 
already begun between him and Dorothy. 
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A flirtation with the daughter of Colonel 
Rayburn was the last thing Derringforth 
would have dreamed of. He had deluded 
himself with the idea that he was done with 
girls forever. There was a certain negative 
contentment in his soul that he did not wish 
to be disturbed. He had had an experience 
that satisfied him, and he prided himself on 
the feeling that he knew when he had had 
enough. He was out, and he proposed to 
stay¢out. 

Nevertheless, he had been at the Ray- 
burns’ a few hours only when he found a 
certain delight in Dorothy’s presence that 
he could not get from books or sports or 
business: Why shouldn’t his heart have 
responded to a girl so sweet? He was still 
in the early twenties. His soul had been 
starved for two years. It was, in part, a 
self-imposed starvation. He had steadfast- 
ly refused-to meet girls; but now that he 
had been entrapped, as it were, into the 
presence of one, and such an one, he could 
no longer choke back all feeling of senti- 
ment. It bounded up in his heart, and for 
the first time in many months contended 
with his will for the mastery—the will that 
had ruled with an iron hand. 

Derringforth’s reserve receded, and a 
light came into his eyes that had not shone 
there for many months. Dorothy’s smile 
was food for his half famished soul. He 
had no thought of flirting with her; he had 
no thought of love. He simply relaxed his 
stern vigilance and allowed himself to live 
once more. He allowed his heart to drink 
deep of the joys that God intended for man 
and provided for him in the creation of 
woman. Dorothy’s presence satisfied a 
longing that had cried out within his soul 
for many and many a day—a longing that 
had been starved into subordination, but 
not unto death. 

A strong, vigorous nature like Derring- 
forth’s cannot be converted into cold indif- 
ference simply by force of will. It may be 
saddened and quieted by sorrow or by some 
dreadful shock, but the fires of youth can- 
not be quenched by these. Time and ill- 
ness and death alone can extinguish them. 

What appeared, therefore, to be a flirta- 
tion on Derringforth’s part was, in fact, no 
flirtation at all. He was never more seri- 
ous; but with Dorothy it was quite differ- 
ent. Her motive has already been revealed. 
Beyond the desire to make herself agree- 
able to her father’s guest, her aim was sim- 
ply to tease Vedder, who foolishly permit- 
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ted himself to be teased. She was not flirt- 
ing. She was acting a part, and acting it 
so cleverly that no canons of good taste 
were outraged. 

Derringforth, of course, was ignorant of 
her motive. He appreciated her attention. 
It pleased him—delighted him. Then came 
the race, the fall, and the broken leg. 
Everything was changed in a twinkling. 
‘Dorothy thought no more about teasing. 
She blamed herself for Derringforth’s ac- 
cident. The thought of her responsibility 
sobered her. She was sorry for what she 
had done. 

It made her heart ache to see him suffer, 
and she did everything possible for his com- 
fort and pleasure, by way of atonement. 
The attention that she gave him before his 
accident was continued, but in quite a dif- 
ferent spirit. She sang and played for him 
by the hour, and in one way and another 
made herself indispensable to his happiness. 

She had no thought of love in connection 
with Derringforth. Whatever she did for 
him was prompted by pure kindness and 
by the desire to make amends, in so far as 
possible, for the wrong she felt she had 
done him. He didn’t hold her responsible 
for his accident, and hadn’t the remotest 
idea that she blamed herself for it. She felt 
like a culprit in his presence, and was al- 
most impelled at times to confess what 
would have opened Derringforth’s eyes and 
quickened the old cynicism into new life; 
but the confession was not made. 

Day by day she began to fill a larger 
place in his heart. On one pretext and an- 
other he managed to keep her with him 
more and more as the time flew by. 

Vedder saw this, and was desperately 
depressed. He was ignorant of Dorothy’s 
real motive in her devoted attention to Der- 
ringforth. He could put but one construc- 
tion upon it, and that construction was tor- 
ture to him. Dorothy, moreover, was very 
serious now. The old spirit of teasing 
seemed to have left her. Vedder cursed 
the hour that brought Derringforth to the 
Rayburns’. 

Dorothy found herself instinctively com- 
paring the two men. Girl as she was, she 
could see a world of difference between 
them. Derringforth commanded her re- 

. She had no desire to tease him as 
she had teased Vedder. She read him in- 
tuitively, and she read him well. 

It is interesting to note the effect of dif- 
ferent natures upon a person. No two have 
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precisely the same influence; no two awak- 
en the same desires and impulses. One 
man will bring out the sweetest and best 
that there is in a woman; another will 
make her a shrew. Certain types of char- 
acter in man and woman—in man and wife 
—make a perfect whole. 

The tension was wearing on Vedder. He 
felt that he was losing ground. Dorothy 
seemed to be drifting farther and farther 
away from him. He would gladly have 
submitted to her teasing now. That was 
infinitely preferable to neglect. 

There was no intentional neglect, how- 
ever, on Dorothy’s part. It was merely 
comparative. With the time she gave to 
Derringforth, it could not be otherwise. She 
was not conscious of any change in her 
feelings for Vedder, and yet there was a 
shading of disgust in her heart at his 
jealousy. Once or twice she made up her 
mind to tell him how foolishly he was act- 
ing, but there never happened to be a good 
chance to do so. The shadow on his face 
deepened, and her feeling of disapproval 
became stronger. 
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One day Vedder came to take Nellie for 
a drive. This was a change of tactics, 
Dorothy came out on the veranda and chat- 
ted gayly with Vedder. He was annoyed. 
Evidently his scheme had not produced the 
effect for which he had hoped. His aim 
was to awaken a sense of jealousy. If she 
felt any such emotion, she certainly dis- 
guised her feelings well; but she was quite 
capable of doing this. None knew it better 
than he. 

Dorothy watched the carriage disappear 
around a bend in the road, and then she 
went in and drummed on the piano. Her 
mind was not on her playing. She was 
thinking — wondering why Vedder had 
slighted her. 

She had expressed delight when Nellie 
told her of the invitation. She was sincere 
in what she said; but that was then. Now 
she fancied that she would feel a little bit 
better if she had had a chance to refuse the 
invitation. It was not that she cared about 
the drive. Vedder’s ruse was not wholly 
without effect, but she was bound that he 
should never know it. 

“T don’t know why I should care one 
way or the other,” she said to herself. “ He 
hasn’t been at all nice to me lately.” 

Her playing was very erratic. At times 























it revealed almost a gloomy frame of mind. 
The notes reached Derringforth’s ear. He 
listened and wondered. That it was Doro- 
thy’s touch there could be no doubt. What 
had happened to produce this depression? 
He puzzled his brain for an answer. 

Presently the music ceased altogether. 
Dorothy had gone into the library. She 
picked up a book that she had been read- 
ing. Its theme was one that is ever fresh. 
Love never fails to awaken a sympathetic 
response in the human heart. Poets have 
sung of it, novelists have written of it, and 
the millions of the earth, since man was 
man, have been swayed by it, and yet it is 
as new and sweet and all absorbing as when 
it first thrilled the hearts of Adam and Eve. 

Dorothy was soon lost in the story. She 
was nearing the end. The author was real- 
istic. Page after page teemed with senti- 
ment. The heroine was so sweet, so refined, 
and so fair withal, that the reader was fas- 
cinated. The hero, it seemed to Dorothy, 
was not unlike Derringforth. Her eyes flew 
over the printed words, gaining momentum 
as they passed from line to line. 

The story grew in intensity. The book 
trembled in Dorothy’s hands. Her face 
was white. It was a supreme moment. The 
climax was reached suddenly. Two hearts 
beat as one. The story was finished. 

Dorothy longed for more. Her soul was 
attuned to love. To start another book 
now would be like falling from heaven to 
earth. She could not do it, and yet she 
must do something. She went out on the 
veranda, and looked down the winding 
roadway to see if she could see Vedder and 
Nellie. They were not in sight. 

She walked up and down the piazza, and 
gazed off toward the mountains in the dis- 
tance. The reflection from the soft, fleecy 
clouds that hovered over them was very 
beautiful. The November sun sent its 
slanting rays across the valley. The vary- 
ing shadows, shading into a deep, dark 
background on the hillsides, presented an 
attractive picture; but these did not satisfy 
Dorothy. She was not in the mood to en- 
joy inanimate nature. 

She thought of Derringforth. An almost 
irresistible impulse possessed her to go to 
him, and yet she hesitated. What excuse 
did she have for disturbing him? He might 
be sleeping. She thought of a dozen good 
reasons why she should keep away from 
him, and then—well, it was scarcely a min- 
ute later and she was beside him. 

9 
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“T have been wishing you would come,” 
said Derringforth, his face brightening. 

“ Are you very sure of that?” she replied, 
with a look of half doubting inquiry. 

“T am indeed. Certainly you cannot 
doubt me.” 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t wish to be 
bothered by me.” 

“Tt was your absence that bothered me. 
I have been actually blue.” 

“T can’t imagine that of you.” 

“ Neither could I have imagined until 
to-day that you ever fell into a gloomy 
mood.” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” asked Doro- 
thy, her cheeks flushing. 

“ Tell me all about it. You have made 
me anxious.” 

Dorothy became just a little confused. 
Derringforth smiled at her embarrassment. 

“T am actually curious now,” he added. 

“Why do you think I was gloomy?” 
asked Dorothy. 

“Won’t you sit down? I don’t want to 
lose you now that you are here. Don’t you 
see how I have brightened up since you 
came in?” 

_“You’re evading my question,” said 
Dorothy. 

Derringforth’s words had begun to sat- 
isfy the longing that had impelled her to 
come to him. The shadows of depression 
had vanished from her face. She had the 
faculty of always being graceful. Her head 
rested on the high back of the chair. It 
was inclined slightly to one side. Her po- 
sition was easy and picturesque. 

She was just so far away from Derring- 
forth that he could see Her to the best ef- 
fect. The open door leading into the sit- 
ting room was a little to her left. The soft 
light sifted in through the blinds and was 
reflected toward her. Derringforth’s eyes 
told of his admiration. 

“Why do I think you were gloomy?” 
said Derringforth. “I didn’t think it—I 
knew it.” 

“ You knew it?” 

“Yes, this is the time I read your 
thoughts, you see!” laughed Derringforth. 

Dorothy looked puzzled. 

“Won’t you tell me how you read 
them?” 

“Yes, if you'll tell me how you read my 
thoughts about that race. You know you 
promised to do so.” 

“You're driving a sharp bargain, but I 
suppose I shall have to tell you,” answered 
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Dorothy, and she repeated what Derring- 
forth had said while coming out from under 
the influence of ether. 

“Upon my soul, this is taking an unfair 
advantage of me!” declared Derringforth. 
“To etherize me, and then hold me re- 
sponsible for what I said!” 

“ But you practically admitted that what 
you said was true.” 

“ How did you learn what I did say?” 

‘* Papa told me.” 

“T shall have to have a reckoning with 
your father when I see him. He should 
not put me at your mercy.” 

_ “Have I been very hard with you?” 

There was mischief in Dorothy’s eyes. 

“ Very hard,” replied Derringforth, with 
‘assumed seriousness. ‘I have never been 
so completely ruled as by Miss Rayburn.” 
“Tl tell you what it is—if you won’t 
‘call me ‘ Miss Rayburn’ any more I'll be 
just as nice to you as I can be.” 

“ What shall I call you, then?” 

“ What is the matter with ‘ Dorothy ’?” 

“T shouldn’t dare call you that.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ What would your mother say?” 

“Tl tell her that I asked you to call me 
* Dorothy.’ ” 

“ Are you serious?” 

“Certainly I am. ‘Miss Rayburn ’— 

_ why, it is so formal—makes us seem like 
strangers!” 

“You would rather not think of me as a 
stranger?” queried Derringforth, looking 
‘steadily into Dorothy’s eyes. 

Her cheeks burned crimson. 

- “T couldn’t quite think of you in that 
way,” she answered. 

“ Not when I have gone back to New 
York?” 

- “Would a separation of a few hundred 

miles make you think of me only as a stran- 

_ ger, or perhaps forget me altogether?” she 
asked. 

“No, I could never forget you, Doro- 

thy,” he said. 

The girl’s eyes were cast downward as 
she answered: 

“I’m very glad you have concluded to 
call me ‘ Dorothy.’ ” 

* Did I call you that?” replied Derring- 
forth. “I was thinking of you, not your 
name.” 

“But you will continue to call me 
* Dorothy ’?” 

“ Yes, on one condition.” | 

“ And what is that?” 
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“On condition that you call me ‘ Phil.’ ” 

“Oh, but that wouldn’t do!” 

* You call Mr. Vedder ‘ Stanley.’ ” 

“ But I have known him all my life.” 

“You think that makes a difference?” 

“Yes, don’t you?” 

cc Yes.” 

“Then why impose such a condition?” 

“* Because it seems to me I shouldn’t call 
you ‘ Dorothy’ unless you are equally fa- 
miliar with me.” 

“T think there is a difference. You are 
older than I; then, too, you are a man—a 
city man, and are accustomed to formality.” 

“ But all my friends call me ‘ Phil ’— 
why not you?” 

“You really want me to?” 

“ Certainly I do; it would make me feel 
entirely at home.” 

“T shall accept your condition, then. 
Papa said we must make you feel at home. 
This lodges the responsibility with him, 
you see; but you haven’t kept your side of 
the agreement yet—I mean about reading 
my thoughts. I believe you changed the 
subject purposely.” 

“ Positively I did not. We drifted away 
from it,” replied Derringforth. 

Then he explained about the piano play- 
ing and his interpretation of it. 

“T won’t allow you to hear me play any 
more,” said Dorothy. 

“That would be cruel,” returned Der- 
ringforth, looking hurt. 

“T can’t help it. I’m not going to have 
you interpret my moods.” 

“TI might not always do so, but to-day 
it was so plain I couldn’t help it. Won’t 
you tell me what made you so gloomy?” 

“T wasn’t exactly gloomy. I didn’t pay 
any attention to what I was doing. I was 
simply drumming away and thinking what 
I should do to kill time. Nellie had just 
gone out for a drive.” 

This admission set Derringforth think- 
ing. What was there in connection with 
Nellie’s drive that should make Dorothy 
gloomy, he asked himself? He did not di- 
vulge his thoughts. 

“‘T wish I were in shape to take a drive,” 
he said. 

“ How I wish you were!” replied Doro- 
thy, with her usual enthusiasm. 

“Would you go with me?” 

“ Certainly I would. Won’t you please 
hurry and get well so that we can take some 
of the lovely drives about here before the 
roads get muddy?” 
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“The thought is extremely tempting,’ 
answered Derringforth; “ but, you know, if 
I were able to go driving, I should be able 
to be in New York.” 

“But you wouldn’t have to go right 
away.” 

“It would be criminal in me to remain 
away from my office longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. I’m sure you know some- 
thing of my failure.” 

“It was too bad, and you had made such 


a fortune! But papa says you will come 
out all right. He has great faith in you, 
Phil.” 


Derringforth felt a choky sensation in 
his throat. There was something in the 
way she spoke—in the word “ Phil” as it 
left her lips—that touched him. There was 
a moment’s pause, and then he said: 

“‘T suppose your cousin went with Mr. 
Vedder?” 

“Why do you suppose that?” asked 
Dorothy quickly. 

“Oh, it was merely a fancy,” answered 
Derringforth indifferently. 

“No, you can’t put me off like that,” 
insisted Dorothy. ‘“ You'll have to tell me 
your reason.” 

“ What sort of reason would you like? 
If I must manufacture one, I want it to 
suit you.” 

“‘ Well, then, you might say it is because 
you think Stanley and Nellie are in love 
with each other.” 

“ How did you know I thought that?” 
returned Derringforth, surprised. 

““* Oh, it was merely a fancy. 

“ Well, I’m convinced of one thing.” 

“ And that is?” 

“ And that is that it is not safe for me 
to think any more. I’m sure I haven’t said 
anything that should have led to such an 
inference.” 

“ But don’t you know,” laughed Doro- 
thy, “‘ that men have a way of looking what 
they think?” 

“Some men may.” 

“ And you think you’re an exception?” 

“TJ did entertain that notion, but I think 
my conceit is weakening.” 

“That is delightful—anything but a 
conceited man! But tell me seriously— 
what led you to think Nellie and Stanley 
were in love?” 

“TI got the idea the first day I came,” 
returned Derringforth, and then he pro- 
ceeded to tell her of his impressions during 
that first afternoon’s ride. 


>» 
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Dorothy burst out into unrestrained 
laughter. 

“This is awfully funny!” she said. 

Derringforth actually blushed. 

‘““T can’t quite see where the fun comes 
in,” he rejoined. 


“The joke is that you should think you * 


were making Stanley unhappy by riding 
with Nellie.” 

“Tt is evident that I was mistaken.” 

““ Why, surely you were!” 

“They are not in love with each other, 
then?” 

“ No, not the least little bit.” 

““T must acknowledge that I read people 
very badly. I have been deluding myself 
all this time. But tell me one thing,” con- 
tinued Derringforth. ‘How was it that 
Vedder came to change from you to Miss 
or when we began the descent of the 

ill?” 

“T think you and I started off together,” 
answered Dorothy, her cheeks flushing. 

Derringforth’s eyes were very keen. 
Dorothy’s heightened color meant some- 
thing to him. 

““ Now you are evading my question,” he 
said. The flush on her face deepened. “ In 
a word,” he continued, “ wasn’t the stop a 
mere ruse of Vedder’s to get back with Miss 
Bradwin?” 

“You are very uncomplimentary to me,” 
said Dorothy, with an injured air. “ Did 
you find me so dull that you would have 
liked to desert me?” 

“ Indeed I did not! I was delighted with 
the change, and have been congratulating 
myself ever since on my good luck; but 
I’m not going to let you off in this way. 
You haven’t answered my question.” 

“Qh, that is so, I suppose; but you ask 
so many questions! Are all New York 
men as curious?” 

“This won’t do,” returned Derringforth. 
“T shall assume that your answer is in the 
affirmative.” 

“You mustn’t assume anything of the 
kind. It wouldn’t be correct.” 

“It wouldn’t be correct?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then the ruse was yours.” 

“ Mine?” exclaimed Dorothy, in a man- 
ner that was intended to mislead. 

“T can’t figure it out in any other way.” 

“ Think of what that means, and it was 
only just now that you told me your con- 
ceit was leaving you.” 

“TI admit the charge,” laughed Derring- 
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' forth. “I should be willing to admit al- 
Most anything, I’m so delighted at the dis- 
covery I have made!” 

Dorothy’s protestations -were ineffectual. 
Derringforth had got at the truth, and she 
_ could not blind his eyes. 
= “You might as well admit it,” he said. 
> “It was very sweet of you. I shall bless 
you all the years of my life for the pleasure 
of that afternoon.” 

‘You wouldn’t have had this broken leg, 
' though, but for that.” 

» “And but for this broken leg I should 
» mever have known you as I do now.” 

- “Tam afraid that’s a very poor compen- 
sation,” answered Dorothy. 

“On the contrary, it’s a priceless com- 
pensation. You have been a revelation to 
me. I had become very cynical before 
meeting you and seeing the sweet home life 
© I have found here. I’m beginning to be- 
| lieve that the loss of my fortune was a, 
» blessing in disguise. I might never have 
- known you, otherwise.” 

_. “T thought it was only old men who have 
suffered disappointments and have been 
buffeted about, who become cynical,” said 
Dorothy. 
““ The calendar doesn’t measure a man 
accurately,” replied Derringforth. ‘ Some 
men at twenty are older in all that goes to 
make up life than others at a hundred.” 
|  “ But your life can’t have been so very 
' hard. Just think of all the money you 
' have made, and you are so young!” 
_ Here was Phil’s opportunity to tell Dor- 
* othy of the affair that had very nearly 
| fuined his life. The words were almost on 
' his tongue. He hesitated. 
“Not just now,” something whispered. 
' The impulse was gone. He could not 
bring himself to the point again. It were 
well for him had he told her. 
_ The rumble of wheels was heard. 

“Stanley and Nellie are coming,” said 
Dorothy. ‘I must run down and meet 
them.” 

- She got up to go. Derringforth put out 
his hand and took hers. 

_ “T wish you weren’t going, Dorothy,” he 
said. ‘“ Must you go?” he added, looking 
into her eyes. 

~ His tones were those of love. Her hand 
was white and soft. He pressed it to his 
' lips. The temptation was more than he 
~ could resist. . 

It was a moment of delirium for both 
Dorothy and himself. Her heart was too 
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full to protest. She flew from him—almost 
literally flew. Her soul was lighter than 
the air. 

She was in her own room. ‘The impress 
of his lips was still upon her hand. Each 
throb of her heart was intoxication. 

A creak of the stairs warned her of some 
one’s approach. She shot a hurried glance 
at the mirror. Her cheeks were ablaze. 

The door opened, and Nellie came in. 
Dorothy tried to appear natural, but the 
effort was a failure. Nellie’s quick eye in- 
terpreted well. The revelation was not 
wholly a surprise. During the past weeks 
she had read her cousin better than Doro- 
thy had interpreted herself. From day to 
day she had seen unmistakable evidence of 
a growing interest in Derringforth. 

She had tried to discourage this ten- 
dency, both as Vedder’s ally and because 
she herself did not admire the young man 
from New York. Vedder’s antipathy for 
him had influenced her. By numerous sug- 
gestions and innuendoes he had poisoned 
her mind against him. The feeling was 
slight at first, but it had developed, under 
the tutelage of Vedder, into positive dislike 
—a dislike which had within the last hour 
become contempt. The discovery, there- 
fore, she had made since returning from 
her drive, filled her with anxiety for 
Dorothy. 

Nellie was glad she was there, so that 
she might undertake the rescue of her 
cousin from a man not worthy of her love. 
Derringforth had suddenly become very 
black in Nellie’s eyes. This intensified 
feeling was due to information she had 
gained during her drive with Vedder. They 
had been out but a little while when it be- 
came apparent to her that he had some- 
thing of unusual importance on his mind. 
He began by making an incidental refer- 
ence to Derringforth. 

“We shan’t be obliged to have him with 
us much longer,” said Nellie, speaking as if 
his departure would be a welcome relief. 

“Tt will be a fortunate day for all con- 
cerned when he goes,” returned Vedder. 

There was something in the way he said 
this that meant even more than his words. 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked Nel- 
lie, quickly. 

“There are times,” replied Vedder, sig- 
nificantly, “ when it isn’t wise to repeat all 
one knows.” 

“TI hope you have no reason to distrust 
me,” said Nellie, looking slightly hurt. 

































“On the contrary,” returned Vedder, 
“T have every reason to trust you, but this 
matter bearing on Derringforth is one that 
I don’t like to be mixed up in. I regret the 
possession of information that has come to 
me. To be sure, I was in a way instru- 
mental in getting it. I merely mentioned 
his name incidentally in a letter to a friend 
in New York, asking, as one naturally 
would, if he knew the man, or something 
of the sort. I don’t remember my exact 
words. The reply from my friend is one 
that I little expected, I assure you, and, as 
I said, I wish the facts had never come to 
me. My interest in the Rayburns, as you 
know, would naturally lead me to protect 
them from evil associations; but this is an 
exceptional case. Mr. Rayburn himself 
brought Derringforth into his home, and 
he naturally feels under obligation to him 
on account of the accident. Of course, 
when he invited Derringforth to spend a 
day or two with him, he did not foresee this 
accident, and, accordingly, did not dream of 
a prolonged stay; but how could he help 
permitting Derringforth to remain in his 
home under the circumstances? 

“Tt was a case of necessity—of human- 
ity—and Mr. Rayburn, as you know, is one 
of the most generous of men. My position 
is an extremely delicate one. I would do 
anything in reason for the Rayburns; no 
one knows that better than you do. You 
can readily understand, then, my feeling— 
my dread of touching a matter of this kind. 
Of course, if I had received no letter from 
my friend, I should be ignorant of Derring- 
forth’s true character; but now I realize 
my responsibility to the Rayburns, and to 
you. I don’t know what to do, though. 
I know what I ought to do, but I shrink 
from doing it. I can’t bring myself to the 
point of mixing myself up in a disagreeable 
matter like this.” 

By the time Vedder had finished this 
speech Nellie was wrought up to a point 
of intense anxiety. She implored him to 
confide in her, and finally declared that she 
wouldn’t remain in the same house with 
Derringforth another night unless she knew 
just the kind of man he was. 

This pressure—this extreme pressure— 
made Vedder yield, apparently much 
against his will. The part of the letter that 
bore on Derringforth ran as follows: 

Do I know anything of a man named Phil 


Derringforth? Yes, I know of him. His name is 
rather familiar to New Yorkers just now. He re- 
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cently failed for something like two million dol- 
lars. How strange that you should have been 
thrown in with him, and how infernally odd that 
he should be laid up down there in Virginia with 
a broken leg just at this time! Is it a genuine 
break? It is hinted in the Street that it is not— 
that it is a sharp dodge to enable him to keep 
away from New York for the present. It might 
be a little stormy for him here now. 

This is the idea expressed by one of our cus- 
tomers—a Mr. Burrock. I happened to remember 
seeing Derringforth in our office one day with 
Burrock, and it occurred to me that he could give 
me some facts about Derringforth that might 
interest you. I accordingly invited Burrock out to 
luncheon with me to-day. He was quite free to 
express himself about Derringforth. In a word, he 
evidently has a very poor opinion of him. 

He claims that all the money Derringforth ever 
made was made on his advice. He says that Der- 
ringforth is simply a plunger. He went back over 
Derringforth’s history, and told a most romantic 
story of a desperate love affair that came near 
killing him. It was this, I gleaned from Burrock, 
that drove him into the reckless ways that have 
characterized his career in the Street. Burrock 
thinks this affair turned his head and ruined him. 
He has no social position, so far as I can learn. 
When I asked about his moral standing Burrock 
smiled suggestively. 

This will give you a sort of outline sketch of 
Derringforth. With the facts before you, you can 
answer the question yourself as to whether he is 
the sort of man you should know. I have thought 
it better to tell you what I could learn of him, 
rather than assume the responsibility of advising 
you. It is not necessary for me to add that he is 
not an acquaintance of mine. 


This letter was written by a college chum 
of Vedder’s, Minton Varnum, who had en- 
tered his father’s office soon after gradua- 
tion. Varnum & Co. were stock brokers, 
and Burrock had recently begun dealing 
with them. They were also Van Stump’s 
brokers, and it was through him that Bur- 
rock went to them. 

The letter from young Varnum con- 
tained nothing very serious against Der- 
ringforth. It would not have appeared so 
to the normal mind, but Nellie’s mind was 
not normal as regarded Derringforth. It 
was in such a state that she was prepared 
to believe anything about him, so long as it 
was against him. Vedder had seemed to 
regard the disclosure with horror, and she 
readily fell into his way of looking at it. 

The situation appeared very grave. 
What was to be done—what should she do? 
This problem engrossed both her attention 
and Vedder’s throughout the remainder of 
the drive. She came home deeply troubled. 
A disagreeable duty devolved upon her. 
She realized the delicacy with which she 
must discharge it. 

Nellie remained with Dorothy for a few 
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84 MUNSEY’S 
moments, and then went into her own room. 
rothy was left alone with her thoughts. 
She was glad to be left alone. Even Nel- 
lie’s presence grated on her nerves. It was 
the first awakening of genuine love in her 
soul. It was a revelation; it was life. It 
was as unlike her feeling toward Vedder as 
the soft air of June is unlike the chill winds 
- of December. She was too happy to think 
- connectedly. The world had suddenly 
taken on a new beauty. The very atmos- 
phere was sweet-scented. 

_. She went to her window and looked out 
~ across the valley and off to the mountains 
beyond. The sun had sunk behind them. 
They were in deep shadow. Dusk was hov- 
_ ering over all. The mist was rising from 
> the lowlands. It was the same scene Doro- 
| thy had looked upon an hour before. There 
» had been little in it then to awaken a sense 
of pleasure in her heart, but now, though 
darkened by the approach of night, it was 
radiant with beauty. Its transformation 
had been complete. 

The light of day faded. The landscape 
- was shut out. She still stood by the win- 

dow, peering into the gloom; but it was 
not gloom to her eyes, for she was not 
‘alone. Derringforth was with her, and his 
presence illumined all the world... 

She dressed for dinner; she dressed for 
Derringforth. Nellie was in the parlor, 
teading, when Dorothy came in. She 

glanced up from her book; the book fell 
‘from her hands. The fairest flower of the 
Old Dominion was before her. One look, 
and her arms were about Dorothy. It was 
an outburst of admiration. Now more than 
ever Nellie dreaded the task she had under- 
taken to perform. 

Mrs. Rayburn was ignorant of the hap- 
piness that added so much to Dorothy’s 
beauty. There was a light in her eyes, an 
> élan in her manner, that her mother had 
>» never seen there before. 

When dinner was over, Nellie drew 
Dorothy aside. She began in a roundabout 
‘way to approach the subject of Derring- 
“forth’s blackness. Vedder would despise 
her if she. weakened. 

'. Finally the critical point was reached. 
The color had faded from Dorothy’s face. 
_ The letter was in her hand. 


XLIV 


_ Tue evening passed by, and Derring- 
orth did not see Dorothy. The morning 
came and went. The day dragged on, and 
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still she did not come to him. He had 
thought until his brain reeled, trying to dis- 
cover some cause for her absence other than 
that he had offended her; but this was the 
only explanation that suggested itself. 

“ What shall I do?” he groaned. “ What 
can I do? If I were anywhere else, it 
wouldn’t be so bad; but to be in her very 
home, and under such obligations as I am 
to her family, makes it a thousand times 
worse. If I could only get away—indeed 
I can’t stay here. How shall I explain? 
There is no explanation—none except one; 
but that would not help me, for I have no 
right to love her, situated as I am. She 
will hate me for what I have done—and 
Mrs. Rayburn and the colonel!” 

Derringforth covered his eyes with his 
hands, and shuddered. He tried to stop 
thinking, as each thought added to his tor- 
ture. He might as well have willed himself 
to be in the farthermost parts of the earth, 
and, opening his eyes, have expected to find 
himself there. 

“TI wonder what they will do with me!” 
he went on, moving about restlessly. “I 
shall be sent away, of course. Colonel 
Rayburn is doubtless on his way here al- 
ready. He will be very angry. I wish I 
had never—no, thousand times no, I would 
rather suffer any torture than never to have 
known Dorothy! Wherever I am, and 
whatever my condition, I can still think of 
her as I have seen her here—can still love 
her as I have loved her here!” 

Mrs. Rayburn went away early that 
morning to spend the day. Derringforth 
knew nothing of this, and her absence gave 
intensity to his morbid fancies. He had 
not seen any one but servants since Doro- 
thy fled from him with the impress of his 
lips upon her hand. Not even Nellie had 
come to him. 

Derringforth stood it as long as he could. 
Then he rang for a servant and sent a note 
to the doctor, asking him to come at once 
and “ fix him up ” in some way so that he 
could take the night train for New York. 

The old surgeon smiled cynically when 
he had finished reading this urgent appeal, 
and, after indulging himself in the utter- 
ance of a few choice nuggets of profanity, 
prepared to go and see if Derringforth had 
gone stark mad. He met Mrs. Rayburn 
on the veranda. She had just returned 
home. 

“‘ What does this mean?” he asked, hand- 
ing her Derringforth’s note. 
















Mrs. Rayburn read it hurriedly. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” she answered, 
becoming suddenly anxious. 

The doctor started to say something in 
keeping with his feelings, but wisely 
checked himself. 

“Something has happened in New 
York,” ventured Mrs. Rayburn. “ Perhaps 
he has told Dorothy. I'll call her.” 

“Nothing could have happened that 
would warrant him in making such a fool of 
himself,” returned the gruff old doctor, as 
he disappeared through the door. A min- 
ute later he burst in upon Derringforth, 
and in a vernacular rather more fierce than 
elegant, said: “‘ What in the devil is the 
matter with you, young man—have you 
gone mad?” 

“You must judge of that yourself,” an- 
swered Derringforth. “Call it anything 
you like, if you will only fix me up so that 
I can take the train to-night.” 

“Come, come, young man, no more of 
this raving! Do you want to be a cripple 
all your life?” 

“ All my life!” repeated Derringforth, as 
if the future had little interest for him. 
“Let us deal with the present, doctor,” he 
added. “I have a reasonably clear idea 
of what I want. Can you do what I have 
asked?” ; 

“T’ll give you a dose that will make you 
sleep for a week instead, sir,” growled the 
old doctor, with a fierceness that was not 
intentional. ‘“* And, sir,” he continued, “ if 
I hear any more of this ranting about New 
York I’ll keep you here on your back all 
winter—I will, upon my head, I will!” 

“T simply must get away to-night, and 
that’s all there is of it. If you can do what 
I asked, all right; otherwise I shall try to 
get away without your assistance.” 

“ Stuff, stuff!” retorted the crusty old 
surgeon, feeling Derringforth’s pulse. “ You 
have worked yourself up into a fine nervous 
condition,” he went on. ‘“ What does this 
mean?” 

Derringforth hesitated for a minute and 
then replied: 

“TI suppose I might say that it is due to 
my anxiety to get away.” 

“You might say that you are an ass!” 
stormed the old doctor. 

“Yes, I might well say it,” returned 
Derringforth, feeling that the words were 
particularly applicable to him just then. 

“‘ Good!” said the old man, rubbing his 
bony hands together in grim delight. 
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“ That’s the first rational thing I’ve heard 
you say. You're not so mad as I thought.” 


XLV 


DorotHy was in her room. She had 
scarcely left it since reading the letter that 
Nellie had brought her from Vedder. The 
disclosure was a rude shock to her young 
nerves. The reflections on Derringforth’s 
character and habits as a business man, 
had that been all, would have made her his 
champion; but the thought that he had 
loved another was a cruel wound, just then, 
when her whole soul throbbed with the first 
awakening of passionate love. 

A few hours before she would have seen 
nothing very black against Derringforth in 
the letter; now she saw enough to break 
her heart. She threw herself upon her 
couch, buried her head in the soft silken 
pillows, and sobbed bitter tears. Every- 
thing had suddenly become dark and drear. 
The night wind whistled shrill through the 
trees. All that was bright and sweet and 
dear in life had vanished. 

Nellie tried in vain to comfort her cousin. 
As well might she have sought to quiet the 
fury of a tempest by gentle words. Strong 
feeling, stirred to its depths, must, like the 
tempest, spend itself. 

The morning came, and the sun burst 
upon the world and flooded it with light 
and warmth, but these did not reach Doro- 
thy. With her the fierceness of the storm 
had passed, but the day was as somber and 
chilly as the night. The fresh young love 
that had come into her heart a few hours 
before was bruised and bleeding. 

Up to this time she had been swayed by 
impulse alone. Her powers of reasoning 
had been paralyzed by a tremendous shock; 
but now she began to think rationally. 
This was natural. It evidenced a healthy 
mind, and a healthy mind, if it be at all 
analytical, is pretty sure to go to the bot- 
tom of things—to reason out the why and 
wherefore. 

Thought filters the dark waters and 
brings within range of the eye things that 
were hid. Gradually Dorothy’s vision 
penetrated deeper and deeper. The day had 
not advanced very far when she began to 
discover the outlines of Vedder’s motive. 
It was almost too much to believe—almost 
more than she could realize—that Stanley 
would lend himself to such perfidy. 

This revelation aroused in her the strong- 
est feeling of contempt for Vedder, and at 
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ce made her Derringforth’s champion. 
Her sense of justice alone would have in- 
Spired this feeling, had there been no other 
tentive within her heart. Not long after 
arriving at this stage she was very busy 
making excuses for Phil’s shortcomings. 
There is nothing so keen-sighted as love; 
there is nothing so blind. It can discover 
irtues and merits and shadings of merit 
that the most powerful microscope would 
» not reveal to the normal eye. It can pene- 
trate beyond the ugly, angular lines and see 
beauty and gentleness and sweetness. It 
can find palliating cause for vicious tenden- 
cies and vicious acts; and yet these same 
ve-inspired eyes can overlook palpable 
aults and glaring defects—can be dull to 
absolute blindness. 
The letter that Vedder had inspired was 
carefully phrased, so that it would not be- 
‘tray his hand. There was nothing on the 
surface that would in any way incriminate 
him. It was beneath the surface that Doro- 
thy saw his shadow stealthily approaching 
| Derringforth, stiletto in hand. 
| _ The truth can be so told that it becomes 
" the most damaging of lies. It was the way 
this letter put it that damned Derringforth. 
The same facts, grouped together with 
kindly shading, would not have appeared 
derogatory to him. 
The little that Dorothy knew of Der- 
tingforth’s history agreed perfectly with 
Varnum’s account. The fact that he had 
ld the truth, so far as she could verify 
this statements, made it probable that the 
hole letter was truthful. She was forced 
to regard it as such. With feminine in- 
genuity, warmed and quickened by love, 
she conjured up an array of excuses as deli- 
cate and sweet as her own nature, that more 
than overbalanced all but one of Derring- 
forth’s shortcomings. That one was an of- 
fense that broke her heart. She could not 
excuse him for having loved another girl— 
© for loving her even yet, it might be. 
- Up to this point Dorothy’s justification 
of him had been complete, but here her 
reason faltered, and she turned away with 
itter feelings surging through her soul. 
Again she was swayed by passion alone, 
and Derringforth began to look very black. 
This mood, like the others, ran its course. 
it neared its flood, the love that had 
“brought new beauty into the world became 
deep tinged with hatred for him who in- 
it. The scenes between Derringforth 
and herself came back to her with realistic 
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vividness. His attitude from the very first 
had been one calculated to win her love. 

‘““ His looks, his words, his soft tones, all 
show his cruel purpose to amuse himself 
at my expense, during his enforced impris- 
onment,” she reflected bitterly. 

She forgot to make allowance for the de- 
votion she had shown him—for the thou- 
sand and one little feminine touches—for 
the smiles and sunshine and merry laughter 
that would have won the heart of a cynic. 

In comparison with Derringforth, Ved- 
der became the embodiment of virtue. 
What he had done had been inspired by 
love. 

“ There should be some excuse for that,” 
she said. “I’m sorry I condemned him so 
hastily. He was right. It was his duty to 
let me know—to shield me from such a 
monster. I should have tried to save him, 
if he had been the one in danger. I never 


can thank him enough. Why did papa ever - 


bring such a man into his very home? How 
could he have been so blind? But I was 
blind until Stanley opened my eyes. I can- 
not stay in this house with him. He must 
go. I will never allow myself to see him 
again. He shall n-e-v-e-r see me again! 
Oh, it is cruel, cruel!” she moaned, bury- 
ing her eyes in her hands. ‘ Mamma will 
send him away, and he may be a cripple all 
his life. I wonder if he didn’t really care 
for me a little! It couldn’t have been-all 
pretense—no, no, it couldn’t! I won’t be- 
lieve it of him. I won’t think him so 
wicked, poor fellow. He isn’t capable of 
such cruelty—I know he isn’t!” 

The reaction had come, and love resumed 
its sway. Dorothy’s eyes were fixed on 
Derringforth. The harsh lines of his face 


became soft, the cruel mockery vanished, . 


the black shadows faded and disappeared, 
and in their place came an expression of 
truth—of deep, pure love—the love of a 
strong, sincere man. 

It was when Dorothy had reached this 
point in her mental tangle that her mother 
came to her to ask what had happened to 
Derringforth. 

“Oh, Dorothy, my child, you are ill!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Rayburn in anxious tones, 
and she ran to the girl and took her ten- 
derly in her motherly arms. 

“‘ My head has ached badly,” answered 
Dorothy, with downcast eyes; “ but it’s be- 
ginning to feel better now. I think it will 
be all right in a little while.” Then she 
asked, with precipitate haste: “ Why didn’t 
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you tell me last night that you were going 
away for the day?” 

“JT didn’t decide to go until this morn- 
ing,” explained Mrs. Rayburn. Dorothy 
drew a long breath of relief, which was 
suddenly checked when her mother added: 
“ But it seems that I ought to have stayed 
at home, for I come back to find you ill 
and Mr. Derringforth gone mad.” 

“Gone mad!” repeated Dorothy, spring- 
ing up with blanched face. 

“ That’s what the doctor says. He’s here 
now. Mr. Derringforth sent for him. I 
saw the note. Mr. Derringforth wants to 
go to New York to-night, and the doctor 
says he is crazy.” 

“Oh, this is dreadful, mamma!” ex- 
claimed Dorothy. 

“What could have happened to him?” 
pursued Mrs. Rayburn. “TI thought per- 
haps you knew. I wonder if I ought not to 
go down—something has gone wrong—per- 
haps he has had bad news from New York.” 

“Oh, please go, mamma, and see what 
has happened!” pleaded Dorothy, with an 
eloquence that she little realized. 

Mrs. Rayburn cast one quick look of in- 
quiry at her daughter. Their eyes met. 
Dorothy’s dropped, and the flush of color 
that suffused her face revealed her secret. 

Mrs. Rayburn hurried from the room, 
her brain awhirl. This was the first inti- 
mation she had had that the relations be- 
tween Phil and Dorothy were anything 
more than friendly. The discovery almost 
overwhelmed her. She could not realize it 
—could not trust herself to speak of it to 
Dorothy. She must be alone; must have 
time to think. What should she do? 

She was hurrying toward her own room 
when she heard, spoken in rasping tones, 
these words: 

“You might say that you are an ass,” 
and these from Derringforth’s lips in reply: 
“Yes, I might well say it.” 

She stopped, and with sudden impulse 
flew to Derringforth’s rescue. She had 
barely entered his presence when she was 
startled by the apparition of her husband. 
A minute later, when she found herself in 
the colonel’s strong arms, she was convinced 
that it was no apparition at all. 

Colonel Rayburn had come in unan- 
nounced on purpose to surprise her. His 
arrival was never more opportune. 

‘* Heaven has sent him,” whispered Mrs. 
Rayburn to herself. “I never needed him 
so much as now!” 


It was as Derringforth had feared. The - 


colonel had been sent for, and here he was. 
Derringforth could not repress a shudder 
as he steeled himself for the worst. He 
was in for it, and he would be a man, he 
said to himself. There was nothing to be 
ashamed of in loving so sweet a girl. He 
resolved to defend his position in a digni- 
fied way. A rush of thoughts passed 
through his mind in that one second of si- 
lence, and then— 

“Phil, my boy, how are you?” came 
from Colonel Rayburn’s lips. “ And you, 
doctor—how are you, and how is your pa- 
tient coming on? Well, I’m sure, since he’s 
in your hands.” 

“ No, no—not at all well,” protested the 
old surgeon. 

“ What, not doing well? Phil, is this so? 
Tell me yourself,” said the colonel, taking 
Derringforth’s hand in warm greeting. 

“T’m sorry to contradict so able an au- 
thority,” replied Derringforth, “but the 
facts compel me to do so. I’m so well that 
I have been talking to the doctor about go- 
ing to New York.” 

“What have you to say for yourself, 
doctor?” demanded Colonel Rayburn. 

“ This letter will explain,” replied the old 
surgeon, extending the note from Derring- 
forth. .“ If it doesn’t convince you of his 
madness, then I'll retire from the case.” 

“There’s no doubt of it,” returned the 
colonel, when he had glanced at the note. 
“What does this mean, Phil? What has 
happened?” 

Derringforth’s face showed his embar- 
rassment. There were three pairs of keen 
eyes upon it, and he could feel that it was 
ablaze with color. Still, he maintained a 
wonderful coolness, and asked if it wasn’t 
natural that he should be anxious to get 
back to New York and begin straightening 
out his business. 

This did very well as a bluff, but it did 
not mislead Colonel Rayburn. He said 
nothing more, however, just then, prefer- 
ring to look about a little, and thinking he 
might discover the cause for himself. 

“ Now that Mr. Rayburn is here, I think 
we can manage to keep Mr. Derringforth,” 
said Mrs. Rayburn to the doctor. 

When the old surgeon took his departure, 
she drew her husband aside and told him 
of her discovery. 

“H-m, h-m!” said the colonel, undis- 
turbed by the revelation. ‘ That explains 
Phil’s anxiety to get away; but I can’t un- 
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» derstand how it has come about. What has 
become of Stanley?” 

“You take it very coolly, dear,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Rayburn, made doubly nervous 
by her husband’s philosophic manner. 

“Yes, why not? It will work out all 
right. Don’t say a word to either of them 
—don’t let them know that we know. 
They’re in love; they’ve had a misunder- 
standing. It’s a bad combination to mix 
up in, my dear. Let us keep out!” 

And they kept out, but their eyes were 
very wide open. It was an_ interesting 
problem—in some respects a painful one. 
Derringforth had a firm champion in the 
colonel. Mrs. Rayburn liked him. She 
was becoming very fond of him before she 
discovered his purpose to take her daughter 
from her. She was not one of those foolish 
mothers who think their daughters should 
not marry until their youth and sweetness 
have vanished. The thought of losing 
Dorothy, nevertheless, was a bitter one to 
her. 

When Dorothy learned of Phil’s desire 
to leave the house of his own free will, 
without being invited to go—forced to go, 
if you please—it lent a different complex- 
jon to the matter. It began to look as if 
he was anticipating a move from the Ray- 
burns, and was ready to go them one bet- 
ter. This took away all the glory of send- 
ing him off. It began to dawn on her that 
it did not show good judgment to act too 
hastily. There was a possibility of making 
a mistake, and Derringforth was one with 
whom she wished to avoid mistakes. 

She looked in the mirror. Horrors! 
How her eyes were swollen, how wan she 
looked! No, no, she could not see him 
then—she would not have him see her for 
the world! She rang for a servant. 

“ Tell Mr. Derringforth,” she said, “ that 
my head is bothering me a good deal to- 
day, and that I may not get in to see him 
before morning.” 

“ That ought to bridge matters a little,” 
she told herself when the servant had gone. 
“It will give me time to think, and time 
to make myself look a little more like my- 
self. If not, I hope he will never see me— 
he would be horrified—ooh!” 

Dorothy’s message pacified Derringforth 
slightly, but it seemed to him like a com- 
promise measure—like the result of urging 
___ on the part of some one—most likely Colo- 
_ nel Rayburn—in the interest of harmony. 

_ Accordingly, when Dorothy called in the 
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morning, he was on the ice-bound shores of 
dignity. She didn’t quite know whether to 
open her heart and forgive him for all the 
offenses he might have been guilty of, or to 
be diplomatically courteous, freezingly re- 
served. She knew one thing, and that was 
that she loved him—loved him enough to 
fall down on her knees and worship him; 
but there was that other girl, and there 
was a proper regard for self-respect to be 
kept in mind. 

At best, then, she must act a part, and 
she acted it very crudely. Derringforth 
felt his heart freeze, and the sudden chill 
was reflected in his expression, so that 
Dorothy shuddered as if pierced by a 
northeast blast in midwinter. She hurried 
from the room, making a palpably awk- 
ward excuse to get away. Then a little 
crying and a little hating in turn, and she 
was generally wretched. 

These moods were overcome by the ten- 
der passion now and again, and so the day 
went by with her, and she did not see Der- 
ringforth until evening. She had vowed 
that she would not see him then; that she 
did not know when she would see him— 
perhaps not for several days; but her vows 
melted, as such vows do when they come in 
touch with love ablaze. 

Derringforth felt more like running away 
than ever, but Colonel Rayburn’s presence 
kept him quiet so far as outward evidences 
of his desire went. 

Dorothy’s face was warmer when she 
came in, in the evening, to bring him the 
mail. If his had been equally warm, the 
ice between them would have melted like 
magic, and there would have been a re- 
joicing of two hearts that would have 
reached to heaven and made the immortals 
smile; but Derringforth was not in the 
mood to enliven the heavenly abode with 
anything that would speed a wave of ap- 
proval through that region. 

Dorothy was more patient than in the 
morning, and less susceptible to the reflec- 
tion of his discomfiture; but he could not 
throw off the depression speedily enough to 
save her from taking on something of his 
mood, and then all progress toward a better 
understanding was checked. 

It was a chilling atmosphere for a girl’s 
young love. Derringforth thought till his 
brain whirled, trying to diagnose the situa- 
tion; but he could not quite make Dorothy 
out. 
“If I offended her, and I must have done 





















so,” he argued, “ why does she come in to 
see me at all? I shouldn’t think she would. 
On the other hand, if she wasn’t offended 
at what I did, what has happened? She is 
changed. There’s a continent between us, 
and there’s a cold winter settling down over 
that continent. I wish I were somewhere 
else, but I’m here—very much here, and— 
I might as well say it, it’s no use to try to 
humbug myself—I’m here and in love with 
a girl who freezes me into an ice cake— 
freezes me so solid that I can’t think 
straight, can’t wink straight, can’t do any- 
thing but lie here and wait for the crash. 
Something has got to happen. The tension 
is too great.” 

But nothing did happen. It would have 
been better if there had. An explosion is 
sometimes a good thing. It does away with 
a world of anxiety, clears the atmosphere, 
and lets in the sunlight. This is what an 
explanation does, but an explanation in 
such cases is hard to get at without the 
explosion, and too many times there is no 
flash to set off the upheaval. 

So it went on, and Derringforth and 
Dorothy got no nearer to each other than 
the lines of studied politeness; but the fires 
of love so recently kindled in their hearts 
still burned dimly in the heavy atmosphere, 
in which flame flickered feebly and blue. 

At last Derringforth was able to leave 
his bed. He made preparations for an early 
start for New York. When the time came 
to say good-by, then it was that the hearts 
of these two threw off the disguise. It was 
a tender parting, but withal discreet. Der- 
ringforth went away very happy, while 
Dorothy began to realize the depth of her 
love for him. How empty and lonely the 
house seemed without him! 

But between him and herself there was 
still the image of the girl of whom Varnum 
wrote. Who was she? Dorothy had asked 
herself this question vaguely one or two 
thousand times, but now she asked it ear- 
nestly—asked it as one who intends to 
hunt down the information she seeks, be it 
near or far, be it on the highway of easy 
access, or in the jungle where danger 
threatens with menacing finger. 


XLVI 


It was midwinter. The night air was 
crisp and sharp. A million pairs of metro- 
politan eyes were already closed in slum- 
ber. The toilers of the big city were being 
refreshed for the coming day. The side 
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Streets, except for the occasional appear- 4 
ance of a night owl straggling homeward, ~ 


were deserted. 
Stretching away from a Fifth Avenue 


palace was a long line of carriages. As fast q 


as the occupants of one of these alighted, 


and disappeared under the awning leading 4} 


to the entrance, another carriage took its 
place, and the line in the rear was constant- 
ly reénforced by fresh arrivals. 

Marion Kingsley, accompanied by her 
father and mother, tripped lightly up the 
carpeted: steps to the brilliantly lighted 
mansion. 

The Kingsleys were followed by a little 
old man, very thin and feeble. Leaning 
on his arm was his young wife, a girl in 
the bloom of health, and beaming with love 
for her antique partner, whose purse was 
big with yellow coin. 

The next was a well mated couple—a 
man and wife with refined, happy faces. A 
glance was enough to convince one that the 
world had gone well with them—that each 
had been to the other an inspiration, a joy, 
a happiness that is God’s best gift to the 
earthly life. 

A solitary figure followed them up the 
steps—an old man with sloping shoulders, 
slightly bent. He was tall and angular, 
with a very long nose, somewhat thin and 
inclined toward the Roman type. His eyes 
were small and rather close together. There 
was no warmth in them, but they were won- 
derfully keen, though they had seen many 
winters. His step had lost its elasticity, 
and yet it by no means lacked decision. 
His face showed the wear of time. It 
showed more than this—it told the story 
of a selfish life. He had lived only for him- 
self, and now he was old and alone, with no 
one to care for him, with no faculty to care 
for another. His name was Van Stump. 
He vanished within the door. 

A man, the counterpart of a rich bank 
president, if not himself such, sprang from 
his carriage with youthful step, and with 
the grace of good breeding helped his wife 
to alight, and then his two daughters. They 
were sweet, pretty girls, and the soft, warm 
wraps they wore became them well. It was 
evident that the father was very proud of 
them. Happiness beamed from his face as, 
beside his wife, he led the way up the steps. 
He had something to show for his life— 
something to keep it fragrant and in tune 
with the world. Van Stump had nothing. 
The contrast between his own and a well 
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ordered life—a well lived life—was con- 
spicuous, sandwiched in as he. was between 
two such happy families. 

The occupants of a dozen carriages had 
vanished within the great doors when two 
young men passed under the awning and 
walked gayly up the steps. One of them 
belonged to the smart set. He was Minton 
Varnum, and he had brought with him his 
friend, Stanley Vedder. 

Not long after their arrival, a man of 
fine military presence, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, entered the mansion 
with proud step. It was Colonel Rayburn. 
The faces of Mrs. Rayburn and Dorothy 
were bright with expectancy. The Ray- 
burns were a strikingly handsome family. 

The next to arrive, of those who have 
figured in this story, was a young man of 
fine presence. He had almost decided to 
send his regrets to-night. 

“Tt will be a great crush,” he told him- 
self; ‘“‘ and I am utterly worn out from dis- 
sipation. There’s only one thing makes me 
think of going,” he continued, yielding. 
“Tf she were not to be there, no one could 
tempt me; but—” 

Here he stopped suddenly, and began to 
dress for the ball. 

This was not Derringforth; it was Bur- 
ton Edwards. Marion still possessed the 
magic influence that made him her slave, 
though it should be said to her credit that 
she never willfully misled him—never took 
advantage of the power she had over him. 
Her feeling for Burton was one of pure, 
simple friendship. She had undertaken 
what millions of girls have attempted be- 
fore her, only to fail flatly—a little drama 
in which a young woman and a young man 
are to act the part of friends—to be friends, 
jolly good friends; such friends as two boys 
are to.each other, as two girls are to each 
other—chums. 

_ The success of Marion’s venture was as 
yet undetermined. Viewed as she viewed 
it, it was full of promise. Viewed with the 
eyes of the student of human nature, it 
would have called forth an ominous shake 
of the head. 
_ » Edwards hurriedly left his coat and hat 
and went directly to the ballroom, to find 
Marion. He found her. She was in ani- 
mated conversation with Richard Devon- 
shire. The sight stunned him. He would 





‘have turned back and escaped from the 


house, but Marion saw him—saw that he 
was coming to her. There was only one 
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thing for him to do. He must join her and 
Devonshire, and look pleased—must take 
Devonshire’s hand and express delight at 
seeing him again. 

This was no easy thing to do. Burton’s 
nature rebelled against it, but he was well 
versed in the conventionalities of polite so- 
ciety, and knew that its canons must not 
be outraged. His words of greeting to 
Devonshire were rather warm than other- 
wise. In acting a part it is difficult to com- 
mand the proper tones and expressions. 
Beyond an unnatural paleness there was 
nothing in the young Californian’s looks to 
reveal his true feelings. 

“Isn’t this the most delightful surprise, 
Burton?” said Marion, her eyes sparkling, 
and then, looking into Devonshire’s face, 
she added: “ Why didn’t you let us know 
of the pleasure in store for us?” 


“So that you could have enjoyed it in . 


anticipation, eh?” returned Devonshire. 

“Yes, certainly. I think you were very 
selfish.” 

“Tm afraid I was. You see, I wanted 
you to be glad to see me, and I feared that 
if you had had a week’s association with 
me in anticipation you would already have 
become weary of me.” 

“Tsn’t that mean, Burton? Did you 
ever hear anything like it?” protested 
Marion. r 

Edwards was again called upon to smile 
and confirm Marion’s views, though he 
would have liked to say, as he expressed it 
in his own mind, that Devonshire was dead 
right in his conclusions. It required no 
little restraint to keep from putting this 
thought into words. 

As soon as he could do so without too 
great abruptness, he made an excuse to get 
away. The strain on him was too much. 
He wanted to be alone—to be anywhere 
but in Devonshire’s presence. So he felt 
then, but he had no sooner got away than 
he wished he had remained where he was. 
He began to realize that he had yielded the 
field to Devonshire without a struggle. © 

He passed from the ballroom into the 
main parlor. The room was packed with 
people. Edwards stopped to speak to a 
friend. After the exchange of a few words 
he turned to pass on toward the door. As 
he did so, he came face to face with. Phil 
Derringforth. 

The latter had just arrived. It was the 
first time these two men had met since their 
first meeting in Marion’s home. Each 
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recognized the other instantly; each felt.a 
sinking sensation at the heart; each was 
like marble. There was an instant’s pause, 
and then their hands met in formal greet- 
ing. They were gentlemen. 

It was a bitter moment for Derringforth. 
The past rushed back over him with a force 
that was almost overwhelming. 

“Tt has been a long time since we met, 
Mr. Edwards,” he said, speaking with an 
effort. His voice was wavering. 

“Yes,” returned Edwards; “it has been 
a long time. I hope you are well.” 

His words did not flow easily. There 
was a restraint in his manner that was 


_wholly unlike his generous, free nature. 


A few more sentences, and they parted. 
Edwards went upstairs, and, putting on his 
coat and hat, stepped out into the cold 
night air, and wandered aimlessly from 
street to street. The stars looked down 
upon him, and with twinkling eyes smiled 
at his folly. 

His few words with Derringforth did 
Edwards good. He had touched hands 
with one whose sufferings had been keener 
than his own. He saw it all at a glance, 
and his pity went out to Derringforth. The 
manly greeting of the latter—the impress 
of his hand—carried force. Edwards felt 
this—felt himself irresistibly drawn to the 
man he had most feared. 

Derringforth likewise understood Ed- 
wards. That one moment’s conversation 
established a silent bond of sympathy be- 
tween them; but to forgive Edwards—to 
forget—would have required the charity of 
a god. 

“Tt was he who first broke in upon my 
happiness,” sighed Derringforth, with a 
sadness as of death; “‘ he who first taught 
her to love another than myself. No man 
has ever dealt me a blow so cruel; no man 
ever can. The first stab hurts most. It 
was a revelation worse than death—worse 
than all the other tortures of life piled high 
one above another. One experience such 
as this is all God permits man to suffer. 
There may be repetitions, but they cannot 
be the same.” 

A wave of music from the orchestra 
flooded the ballroom, bursting through the 
door and rolling on from room to room. 
The dancers sprang to- their feet and 
vlunged into the waltz with merry hearts. 

Derringforth worked his way forward 
till at length his eyes were within range of 
the whirling, seething sea of terpsichorean 
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devotees. 


itself was an ideal conception. 
tion was unique, bordering on the e#s- 
thetic. 
sion of art. It was plentiful but soft— 
that sort of light in which beauty is most 
beautiful. 

The smart set of the metropolis was 
there; youth with the gay world just burst 


upon its vision was there; middle age that  ~ 


had drunk deep of these pleasures was 
there; and old age was there—old age 
whose enjoyment was flashed over mem- 
ory’s lines, the scenes of youth brought 
back by the scene before it. 

Derringforth had reached the door. He 
looked at the beauty of the room, and the 
beauty on the floor. Graceful girls with 
bright faces and men of faultless bearing 
whirled toward him and vanished. The 
music was an inspiration. He felt it tingle 
along his nerves. He had not seen Dorothy 
yet. It was she who brought him there; 
but there was another whom he longed to 
see—whom he dreaded to see. s 

“Tf I could only see her and she not see 
me!” he said to himself, looking thought- 
fully toward the floor. 

He raised his eyes; they met Marion’s. 
There was a flash of recognition, and she 
was gone; but in that one instant he saw 
in her face enough to set his brain on fire. 
He dare not remain where he was; he dare 
not go to Dorothy just now. He worked 
his way back through the door, and, mov- 
ing to one side, where he could not be seen 
from the ballroom, leaned against the wall 
for support. 

The picture of Marion’s face was before 
him. He held it up and began studying it. 
It was full of meaning. Tenderness, doubt, 
hope, gladness, surprise, forgiveness, . regret 
—all these were there, but chief among 
them was gladness — gladness so fine, so 
tender, that Derringforth’s heart melted. 
Two people were never more unlike than 
Marion herself and the distorted likeness 
of her —the creation of his imagination. 
He held them side by side in wonder, in 
regret, in humiliation. 

Marion had come to the ball in the best 
of spirits. A long walk in the cold, crisp 
air, that afternoon, had proved a tonic that 
sent the color to her cheeks and the tingle 
of abounding’ health through her frame. 
All this was supplemented by her surprise 
and delight at seeing Devonshire. In a 


Never had he beheld a scene 
more beautiful, more inspiring. The room 
Its decora- | 


The lighting was the latest expres- | 
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way, she was very fond of him. He was 
another friend with whom she had under- 
taken to enact the same réle that she was 
playing with Burton Edwards. She had 
not yet made a success with either of them; 
she had not yet made a failure. 

In a Parisian gown that was the embodi- 
ment of art and the envy of every other 
woman, Marion was at her best. She had 
never looked sweeter, had never talked bet- 
ter. To Devonshire she was the only girl 
in the ballroom. It was with him she was 
dancing when her eyes met Derringforth’s. 

She reeled in Devonshire’s arms. Her 
face was deathly pale. He supported her 
to a seat, frightened and anxious. 

“T shall be all right in a few minutes,” 
she said. “I must have been a little faint. 
I feel better already.” 

“Let me get you a glass of water,” sug- 
gested Devonshire, feeling that he must do 
something. 

“No, oh, no — please don’t — don’t do 
anything to attract attention. No one real- 
ized why we left the floor, I hope.” 

““ No, I think not. I was careful to avoid 
that.” 

“I’m so glad—what a foolish thing for 
me to do! I’m feeling very well now— 
don’t I look better? I feel the blood com- 
ing into my cheeks again—they are begin- 
ning to burn—it was such a sudden freak— 
I hope you'll pardon me for giving you this 
' fright —I never did such an inane thing 

before!” 

Marion hardly knew what she was say- 
ing. Her brain was spinning madly. For 
the moment, the shock had nearly upset 
her reason. 

“ Phil!” she cried to herself when she 
saw him. 

This one word, and her heart gave a 
great bound of gladness, and for an instant 
everything was blank. She kept on with 
her partner mechanically, and then some- 
how she found herself in a chair. It was 
all the work of a second, but to her it 
seemed the duration of a lifetime. 

There was one who saw the color fade 
from Marion’s face. It was Dorothy. 
She, too, left the floor, scarcely less pre- 
cipitately and with no more color. 

Marion knew nothing of Dorothy; Doro- 


'- thy knew everything of Marion. The Ray- 


burns spent their winters in New York, and 
were society people. Marion had met 
Colonel and Mrs. Rayburn—had, in fact, 
been entertained by them, but Dorothy 
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was a schoolgirl then. Marion had been 
in Europe for two years, and Dorothy had 
come out during her absence. 

Most obstacles melt when the concen- 
trated rays of earnestness are brought to 
bear upon them. Dorothy found this out 
when she began, as she should have begun 
at first, in a rational way to discover the 
identity of the girl whom Burrock accredit- 
ed with turning Derringforth’s head. She 
had a very clear conception of “that design- 
ing creature,” as she sometimes mentally 
styled her unknown rival —a conception 
that was the product of jealousy. It is 
needless to say that this picture was unlike 
Marion. It is needless to describe it be- 
yond hinting at its cruel, cunning, cold ex- 
pression, beneath which a satanic spirit 
lurked—so very satanic, in fact, that Doro- 
thy shuddered and shut her eyes in fear 
whenever she beheld it. 

Marion’s beauty and popularity were 
familiar to Dorothy. She had read of Miss 
Kingsley in the society columns, had heard 
her mother speak of her in warm praise, 
and once she had seen a portrait of Marion. 
It was a tolerably truthful likeness, and, 
being such, must of necessity have been 
very pretty. Dorothy thought it wonder- 
fully pretty. Her surprise, then, when she 
learned that Marion, and her own concep- 
tion of the woman who had played such 
havoc with Derringforth, were one and the 
same, was absolutely painful, if surprise 
ever reaches that point. 

At all events Dorothy was so disconcert- 
ed that she wasn’t quite sure whether she 
was in her right mind or not. She declared 
that she would never construct any more 
pictures, and looked down upon her imagi- 
nation with bitter contempt, vowing that 
it was not in keeping with the other facul- 
ties of a girl of ordinary intelligence, which 
she hoped she was; but even this hope 
sloped toward the realm of doubt. 

This was Dorothy’s feeling, and her vow 
was natural; but a girl can no more keep 
her imagination in check than she can force 
back the tides of ocean with her delicate 
hand. This is pretty true of humanity in 
general, but it may be a little truer of girls 
than of any one else. 


XLVII 


It seemed to Burton Edwards that he 
had walked over half of New York. He 
had, in fact, walked over very little of it. 
Not that his step was at all sluggish. On 
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the contrary, it was feverish in the extreme. 
The simple truth was that he had been out 
only a few minutes when he returned to the 
scene of gayety, but to him these minutes 
were hours, for Devonshire was with 
Marion. 

Edwards reéntered the ballroom very 
soon after Derringforth so suddenly left it, 
and before Marion had had time to regain 
control of herself. He saw the anxious look 
on Devonshire’s face, and noted with alarm 
Marion’s strange manner and pale features. 

“Devonshire has done it,” he said to 
himself, casting a withering look at the 
Englishman, which, fortunately, was not 
seen. “Confound him! I’d like to throt- 
tle him,” he went on. ‘“ What is he over 
here for, anyway, just as it was beginning to 
be clear sailing for me? I’m getting tired 
of my luck. I’m getting tired of every- 
thing. I wish I had stayed at home! Then 
I shouldn’t have been disturbed by this 
fellow’s presence—not to-night, anyway. 
It’s fate, that is what it is. Something al- 
ways happens just at the wrong time!” 

Marion turned her head anxiously to- 
ward the orchestra, saying to herself: 

“Oh, if it would only begin playing!” 

As if in response to her wish, it did 
begin. 

“Thank Heaven,” whispered Marion 
beneath her breath. ‘I would rather fall 
on the floor than have these two men look 
at me as they do.” Then, turning toward 
Edwards, she said: ‘“ Come, Burton, let us 
try the polka—Mr. Devonshire will excuse 
us for a minute or two, I’m sure.” 

Edwards was only too ready to comply 
with her suggestion, and there was a gleam 
of triumph in his eyes as he beheld the look 
of astonishment and dismay that flashed 
to Devonshire’s face. 

When the music ceased, Derringforth 
came back into the ballroom, having stead- 
ied his nerves in quiet meditation. He saw 
- Dorothy about two-thirds of the way down 
| the room. Beside her was a young man 
' whose manner indicated that he was draw- 
ing heavily upon his reserve resources to 
make himself agreeable. This young man 
was Mr. Stanley Vedder. 

Derringforth disliked to interrupt a ¢éte- 
d-téte, but this had the appearance of be- 
ing a lopsided one, for Dorothy did not re- 
spond with equal warmth to the exuberance 
of her companion. Emboldened by this 
phase of the situation, and by the further 
fact that Dorothy must have been expecting 
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him for at least half an hour, Phil walked 
with easy stride to join them. 

“Well, I’m here, Dorothy,” he said 
cheerfully; “a little late, but I have kept 
my promise, you see—hope you're having 
a good time.” Turning to Vedder and ex- 
tending his hand, he added: “ This is in- 
deed a surprise. I’m glad to see you—have 
you been in town long?” 

His hand was not taken. Vedder refused 
to recognize him. It was a deliberate and 
pointed cut, and before many eyes—one 
pair in particular that flashed fire as they 
beheld the affront. 

Derringforth was astounded at Vedder’s 
extraordinary action. Dorothy was scarce- 
ly less surprised. She had not forgotten 
the Varnum letter, but there was nothing 
in that even to suggest that Vedder would 
dare insult a friend of hers in her presence, 
and in such a place. She was well aware. 
of Stanley’s jealousy, but she had always 
regarded him as a gentleman. 

Derringforth knew nothing of his bitter 
enmity. The discovery of it came as a 
blow between the eyes. It dazed him for 
a second. It was too much to realize on 
the instant that one who had enjoyed Doro- 
thy’s friendship could so far forget himself. 

Marion could scarcely restrain herself 
from flying to Derringforth’s aid. It was 
a moment of supreme suspense with her. 
Would he be able to control himself, or 
would outraged manhood strike back and 
hurl the insolent cad to the floor? 

Dorothy’s face was flushed with indig- 
nation and shame; Derringforth’s was very 
white. Beyond this he showed no sign of 


-the volcanic fires within him. Outwardly 


he was the coolest man in the room. The 
dignity with which he bore the insult was 
a revelation to Marion. As the truth broke 
upon him, he seemed to become suddenly 
taller and broader. The pose of his head, 
and. his whole attitude, bespoke the man 
of quality and power. With one withering 
look of contempt flashed down at Vedder, 
he turned to Dorothy and said: 

“ Shall we join your father and mother? 
I have not seen them yet.” 

There was no emotion in his voice—noth- 
ing to indicate the depth of his feeling. He 
had himself under perfect control. 

“Yes, oh, yes!” answered Dorothy. 
There was almost a pathetic pleading in her 
tones. 

Vedder’s face blazed with anger and 
chagrin. His plan to humiliate Derring- 
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F forth had resulted in his own humiliation. 


Dorothy had deserted him, and he was dis- 
graced. A hundred eyes were upon him. 
His expression was pitiable as he stood 
there alone, enraged: and ashamed. He 
shot a quick, appealing glance about him 
for some means of escape. Varnum was 
coming toward him. 

A few minutes later these two and an- 
other could have been seen together in a 
far corner of the hall, talking with much 
earnestness and frequent and emphatic ges- 
ticulation. Van Stump was the third mem- 
ber of the trio. He had seen the bitter con- 
tempt flashed from Derringforth’s eyes, and 
had seen him walk away in triumph. He 
had already learned to his sorrow a good 
deal of Derringforth’s forceful qualities; he 
had a better idea of them now. With his 
hatred for his old enemy he was scarcely 
less enraged than Vedder himself, and at 
once decided to go to the latter and offer 
to help him to bring Derringforth’s haughty 
head to the dust. 

“I’ve crushed him once, and I’ll do it 
again,” said Van Stump, with malicious 
fire in his little, deep-set eyes. 

There was something in Dorothy’s touch 
as she took his arm, something in the ex- 
pression of her face as she looked up into 
his, that made Derringforth’s heart bound. 
For the moment Vedder was forgotten; for 
the moment all indignation was forgotten. 
The distance between him and Dorothy had 
vanished. Many eyes followed him with 
wonder as the two walked down the room— 
eyes that had witnessed the humiliating af- 
front to which he had been subjected, and 
now marveled at the coolness of his manner, 
and at the smile that lighted up his face. 

But there was one who read him better 
—who interpreted better. That one was 
Marion. Love quickens the faculties and 
lends keenness to intuition. It was a cruel 
revelation. The worst stab Derringforth 
had ever received had not been more cruel 
than this one was to Marion. It had come 

‘to her with a suddenness that gave inten- 
sity to its sting. She had had no prepara- 
tions, no suspicion of the horrible truth 
that now broke upon her. Phil in love with 
another girl—no, no, it could not be, it 
must not be! Phil, the delight of her 
youth, the old and only love of her life! 

- She had not thought of caring for any 
one else as she cared for him. She never 
could care for any one else as she cared for 
him. Other. men entertained her and 
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amused her. There was a kind of intoxica- 
tion in all this that tickled the palate of an 
artificial taste; but there was nothing rest- 
ful, nothing sustaining, nothing satisfying. 
The wooing of Edwards and Devonshire 
and her many other admirers had not dis- 
lodged — had in nowise disturbed — that 
deep, abiding love of her heart which be- 
gan in the early days of childhood. 

She was not solely responsible for the es- 
trangement between Derringforth and her- 
self. He had contributed quite as largely 
toward it as she. Neither had intentionally 
done anything to widen the gap that, now 
separated them. A false theory—a wrong 
start—and all else had come of itself. With 
insidious tread distance crept in between 
them and forced them farther and farther 
apart. 

It is saddening to note how the gap be- 
tween two souls widens when once a break 
has come. The merest little nothings be- 
come mountains from which cold, wintry 
blasts sweep down to chill the heart into 
unyielding ice. One moment of frank talk, 
freed from petty pride, and all coldness 
would melt into summer sunshine. Oh, 
that Marion and Derringforth had had such 
a talk! The wrong start would have been 
righted, and their lives would have flowed 
on together in perfect confidence, in perfect 
harmony—such harmony and joy as come 
only to those whose lives God has willed 
shall be made one. 

But malicious fate, with cunning hand, 
interposed obstacles between Marion and 
Phil that neither had the bigness of soul 
to surmount; and so each drifted farther 
and farther from the other as time sped on. 

Marion had thought, as people are wont 
to think—as the feminine mind especially 
is wont to think—that somehow the cold- 
ness between Phil and herself would be dis- 
sipated. Then the old happy days would 
return, and Phil and she would be to each 
other as they once had been—each loving 
the other with the same sweet, simple, 
trustful love that made their early lives so 
bright. 

The last three years had been her play 
day—her long vacation before settling 
down to the serious side of life. When this 
play day was over, she had often said to 
herself, she would make Phil the happiest 
boy in the world. She would love him as 
no other man was ever loved. She would 
give him all her devotion, all her thought, 
all her life. This was something to look 
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~ ferward to—something she had looked for- 








ward to—and it had given her many happy 
hours that would otherwise have been 
tinged in somber hue. 

All this was very real to her. She ex- 
pected it as a matter of course, almost as a 
matter of right, as an only child expects to 
inherit his father’s property. The thought 
that Phil loved the girl beside him was so 
severe a shock to Marion that it shook the 
foundations of her life. She felt as if death 
itself had pierced her heart. Until now she 
had never known such torture. She had 
never known how deeply she loved Derring- 
forth, and she had never known what jeal- 
ousy was. 

Burton Edwards saw Derringforth when 
he entered the room. He watched him with 
breathless interest as he walked toward 
Dorothy and Vedder. He saw the affront, 
and felt his blood tingle with indignation— 
felt it tingle, too, with admiration for Der- 
ringforth, as he saw him walk away in 
triumph with the sweet girl beside him. 

“Did you ever see anything so cool?” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ Did you ever see any one 
so completely squelched? Who is that mis- 
erable cad, I wonder? And the girl—isn’t 
she pretty? See, see the way she looks up 
into his face, by Jove!” 

With this final exclamation, into which 
his whole vocabulary of admiration was 
compressed, Burton turned to Marion for 
confirmation. One quick glance, and he 
drew himself back, thoroughly frightened. 
Marion was like death. 

“Tam a little faint,” she said, seeing his 
alarm and. forcing herself to speak. 

“You are very pale—I’m afraid you are 
seriously ill—what shall I do?” said Ed- 
wards, nervously. 

“‘T shall be all right in a few minutes,” 
returned Marion. 

“ Shall I bring your mother?” 

“ No, it would do no good. I will go 
with you to her, after a little while.” 

When the first force of the shock was 
over, Marion looked less ghastly, but there 
was no life in her face, no light in her eyes. 
She tried to talk, hoping to hide the secret 
that was killing her, but she did not suc- 
ceed. Edwards, blind as he was in matters 
of love, could not shut his eyes to anything 
so plain. 

“She loves him!” he groaned almost 
audibly. 

His face told the keenness of his suffer- 
ing. Marion understood him, and pitied 
10 
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him with all her own aching heart. She 
knew how to pity now, but she was power- 
less to give him the comfort he craved. 
Love is not a puppet of the mind, to be 
placed here and there at will. It does its 
own thinking, forms its own ties. 

Derringforth and Dorothy had been with 
Colonel and Mrs. Rayburn for only a few 
minutes when the orchestra brought the 
dancing men to their feet and sent them 
scurrying about for their partners. A dap- 
per young man of the bandbox order hur- 
ried toward Dorothy. She saw him com- 
ing, and exclaimed impulsively: 

“‘ Oh, I can’t dance with him this time!” 

“With whom?” asked Mrs. Rayburn, 
somewhat surprised. 

“With Mr. Grammasy—see, here he 
comes! What shall I tell him? Oh, quick, 
mamma!” 

“ But, Dorothy, my dear, you would not 
break an engagement, I am sure, unless 
there is some very good excuse!” 

Dorothy looked up appealingly to Phil 
Derringforth. 

“TI wish I could suggest something to 
save you,” he said quickly; “but Mr, 
Grammasy will be offended.” 

Dorothy’s heart sank. Mr. Grammasy 
presented himself with one of those regu- 
lation smiles of the effusive order that very 
young men and some very silly old men are 
wont to employ on such occasions. 

“‘T believe I am to have the pleasure—” 

“Yes,” answered Dorothy in a way that 
did credit to her regard for conventionality; 
and in another minute her feet were keep- 
ing time to the music. 

Derringforth watched her with admiring 
eyes until she was lost among the dancers, 
Then, in turning toward Mrs. Rayburn, he 
saw Marion at some distance down the 
room. He wondered that she was not danc- 
ing. Her eyes were fixed upon the floor. 

“This is not like Marion,” he said to 
himself. 

Mrs. Rayburn talked on lightly. Der- 
ringforth answered mechanically, and 
seemed to be listening to her words while 
he heard nothing. 

Presently Marion looked up and turned 
her eyes toward him. He was not near 
enough to read their expression, but there 
was something so pathetic in her manner 
that he felt impelled to go to her. Acting 
on this impulse, he asked Mrs. Rayburn to 
excuse him, saying he wished to speak to 
a friend. 
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"Marion saw him get up, and after a mo- 
' ment’s conversation turn and walk toward 
| her. Was he coming to her—Phil actually 

oming to her? Her heart throbbed wildly, 
sending a flood of color into her pale cheeks. 
Derringforth was scarcely less moved. The 
strong emotions that swayed him almost 
overcame his self-possession. 

Marion could feel his approach, and a 
thousand fancies surged hotly through her 
‘brain. It was an instant of expectancy and 
dread—a moment of awful suspense-—when 
the sweet sound of Derringforth’s voice 
broke upon her ears. One word—“ Mari- 
on!” he uttered in trembling tones. 

- She looked up quickly, timidly. Her 
eyes filled with tears that burst forth from 
‘the deep, secret chambers of her heart. He 
held out his hand; she gave him hers. 
Neither spoke for a minute save by the si- 
lent touch of palm to palm; and in that 
communion was felt a thrill that awakened 
memories dearer than life itself. 

. Burton Edwards needed no more; he 
‘ould endure no more. With emotion that 
rent his soul, and with magnanimity that 
was almost divine, he clasped Derring- 
forth’s hand, and with warm grasp and de- 
lightful courtesy bade him take his place 
beside Marion. Then, turning to her, he 
excused himself with delicate consideration 
for her feelings, and hurriedly left the room. 

Derringforth, having thanked Edwards, 
sat down beside Marion for the first time 
since the night of their memorable inter- 
view, now more than two years ago. : 
| ~ Fate, that ever vigilant being whose eagle 

"eye sees deep into the secret recesses of the 
soul, was prepared, as usual, to turn this 
meeting to good account. Burton Edwards 
might have been at the other side of the 
toom; so might Dorothy. Then both would 
have been spared the tortures that tore deep 
furrows into their hearts; but fate willed 
differently. Dorothy saw the meeting, and 
knew the cause of the emotion that swayed 
Phil and Marion. She saw Burton Ed- 
wards leave the room with drooping shoul- 
‘ders and bowed head. ; 

“I am glad you have come to me, Phil. 

I have wanted to see you so much!” 

_. Marion spoke these words with a deep 
feeling that penetrated straight to Derring- 
forth’s heart. There was that in her man- 
, and in the soft light of her eyes, which 
made him see clearly through his false con- 
«eption of her, and brought him once more 
face to face with the sweet girl of his youth 
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—Marion Kingsley as she was in very 
truth. 

Derringforth said nothing for a moment. 
His soul was too full to speak. He looked 
at the dancers with vacant stare, and 
thought. His fingers fumbled nervously at 
an imaginary watch chain. Dorothy passed 
close to him. He looked straight into her 
eyes, but did not see her. Then he turned 
to Marion and said, with an emotion that 
almost precluded speech: 

“ Marion, I’ have been unjust to you. 
You have convinced me in these two or 
three words that I haven’t understood you.” 

“ Did you think I wouldn’t care to see 
you?” asked Marion, with trembling lips. 

“IT didn’t know what else to think,” Phil 
said slowly. 

“ And yet you came to me?” 

“T couldn’t help coming to you. There 
was something in the way you looked to- 
ward me that appealed to me with resistless 
force.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Marion said: 

“Yes, Phil, you have been unjust to me 
—oh, how unjust!” 

The words were spoken tenderly, sor- 
rowfully. They cut deep. 

“ T don’t know how to answer you, Mari- 
on. I wish I could have learned the truth 
before.” 

Marion looked up quickly, a horrible fear 
blanching her face. She could not speak. 
Derringforth paused. The silence that 
ensued was unbearable. 

“Do you know how long it has been, 
Marion, since we have seen each other?” 
he went on with downcast eyes. “ You 
know,” he continued, without waiting for a 
reply, “ you must know something of the 
sorrows that have come into my life during 
this time.” 

His words trembled on his lips. The 
thought of his father and mother, added 
to the other emotions that stirred him at 
this moment, choked back his faltering 


speech. 
“ Yes, Phil, I understand, and I am so 
sorry for you. I wanted, oh, how much I 


wanted: to go to you and tell you how deep- 
ly I sympathized with you, though it wasn’t 
until I returned home from Europe a few 
weeks ago that I learned of your affliction.” 

“Not until a few weeks ago?” exclaimed 
Derringforth, astounded. 

“No, not until then. We were. nearing 
Sandy Hook. Papa bought a paper from 

















the pilot. There was an article in it in 
which the death of both your father and 
mother was incidentally mentioned. I was 
never so surprised. I could hardly bring 
myself to believe it true. It was too much 
to realize. I cannot thoroughly realize it 
even yet.” 

Phil looked at Marion in amazement. 

“Tt is almost beyond my comprehen- 
sion,” he said. 

“Oh, Phil, this is cruel! How could you 
think so badly of me—think me so indiffer- 
ent as to learn of your father’s death, and 
then of your mother’s, and never write you 
one word of sympathy?” 

“ The thought was forced upon me,” re- 
sponded Derringforth. ‘“ Think for a min- 
ute. Recount the circumstances—all the 
circumstances—and tell me if I could have 
come to any other conclusion.” 

“‘ There is an intelligence that sees deep- 
er than the brain,” answered Marion. 
“Those who have known each other as we 
have shouldn’t let. circumstantial evidence 
drive them to a hasty judgment. Didn’t 
intuition, even in spite of logic, teach you 
a truer opinion of me?” 

“There can be but one answer to that, 
and yet the facts, as I saw them, were so 
convincing that gradually I became con- 
vinced you had severed forever all the ties 
between us. At times I was impelled to 
write to you, and I almost yielded, but I 
couldn’t bring myself to forget. I couldn’t 
believe that one who had been so close to 
me as you had would, if the slightest spark 
of interest in me remained, go off to Europe 
for a prolonged stay without so much as 
informing me of her departure—much less 
saying good-by to me. You remember the 
circumstances of our last meeting. You 
cannot have forgotten the purpose of that 
meeting. All this was fresh in your mind 
a week or so later, when you sailed for 
Europe. You must have known the disap- 
pointment I felt. Your heart—that deeper 
intelligence to which you refer — couldn’t 
have been blind. Think for one minute, 
Marion, and tell me if I was wrong. Tell 
me if under these circumstances I could 
have written to you.” 

Derringforth’s voice had gained in in- 
tensity of feeling as he went on, as the pent 
up grievance of his soul for the first time 
took form in words. This emotion—this 
quiet, passionate utterance—was a pathetic 
appeal that rent Marion’s heart and dis- 
closed in a single stroke the cause of the 
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rift between them that had gradually wid- 
ened into a chasm. 

“ Phil!” she exclaimed, unconsciously 
raising her hand in protest, and with a 
look of pained astonishment so deep that 
in that one word—in that look—was re- 
vealed to him a truth that was no less as- 
tounding to Derringforth than were his 
words to her. 

An explanation that would have given 
each a clear insight into the heart of the 
other was imminent; but the word had 
scarcely died away on Marion’s lips when 
Devonshire walked quickly across the room 
and joined them. 

If guided by the hand of his satanic 
majesty, the Englishman could not have 
swept down upon Derringforth and Marion 
at a more critical moment. The light was 
breaking upon their vision. They were just 
beginning to see through the mist-that had 
for many weary months obscured the true 
impulses of their hearts. The mutual mis- 
understanding that had turned the sunshine 
of their lives into darkness was about to be 
cleared away; but not yet. Fate willed 
otherwise, and Devonshire, obedient to the 
touch of this imperious hand from the 
realm of shadow, came suddenly upon 
them, chilling as by a blast from the frozem 
north the budding hopes of reconciliation. 

Marion’s whole soul rebelled at this in- 
terruption, and cried out in bitter protest. 
It required all the sweetness of her nature, 
all the tact of a clever girl, to disguise her 
feelings and welcome Devonshire as his po- 
sition and his friendly relations with her 
demanded. She smiled pleasantly, how- 
ever, and with throbbing heart presented 
him to Derringforth. 

It was the first time these two men had 
ever met. The eyes of each flashed a quick 
look at the other, and an icy atmosphere 
swept suddenly over the trio. Derring- 
forth! Devonshire! In the other’s name 
each recognized one who had stood between 
him and Marion—between him and that 
rounder, fuller happiness that could be had 
only by winning her to be his wife. 

Neither Derringforth nor Devonshire 
could wholly disguise his feelings. Both 
were too well bred to be rude; both strug- 
gled to avoid the cold tones that made their 
utterances cut like the breath of winter. 

Marion spoke softly, looking up into 
Devonshire’s face with a smile. 

“Mr. Derringforth and I are very old 
friends,” she said. “I’m sure you have 
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“heard me speak of him. We were children 
ogether.” 
Mr. Derringforth! Phil shuddered. 
How formal—how cold and distant these 
» words from Marion’s lips, which had never 
~ before, in his presence, called him anything 
> but “Phil”! And the light that shone in 
her eyes, and the soft, almost delighted 
tones of her voice—at what discord with 
his own bitter feelings! 

There stood the man who had perhaps 
done more than any other to turn the bright 
sunshine of his youth into shadow. To 
take his hand as Derringforth ‘had taken it 
was a miserable mockery. He almost 
joathed himself; and yet Marion could wel- 
come Devonshire with a gracious smile— 
this man who had helped to rob him of 
‘what had been the dearest treasure of life! 

“ T may see you again before the evening 
is over,” he said to Marion, rising abruptly. 
His words were spoken hastily and without 
thought. Then, turning to Devonshire, he 
added: “ Do you expect to be in New York 
for some time? You will find it very gay 
here just now.” 

In these words to Devonshire he avoided 
the sin of hypocrisy that he so much detest- 
ed. He was gone before either Marion or 
Devonshire had time to reply. 

It was a struggle for Marion to keep back 
- the tears. Devonshire saw the color vanish 

from her face, and now he knew the cause 

of the sudden shock that had.almost over- 
- come her earlier in the evening. His own 
© heart was like lead. At last he understood 
why he had never been able to get closer to 
» her than the lines of friendship. He had 

' known all along that Burton Edwards was 

not the man who stood between them. He 
had no fear of Edwards. 

'" Marion’s eyes followed Derringforth 

| until he had almost reached Dorothy, and 

' then with a visible shudder she turned sud- 

denly away. 

“TI may see you again before the evening 
is over.” 

She repeated the words to herself. They 
cut like a keen blade. There was some- 
thing, too, in Derringforth’s manner as he 
uttered them that froze her very soul. 

“ He does not understand me,” she cried 
mentally. ‘“ He will not understand me. 
Oh, this bitter fate!” 


XLVIII 


_A procession of heavily laden market 
Wagons was making its way slowly down 
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Fifth Avenue. The crunching and grinding 
of the cold steel tires upon the frosty pave- 
ment reached the delicate ears of a young 
woman, and sent a chill scurrying along her 
nerves. She looked out of the window of 
her carriage and up into the faces of the 
stolid market men, muffled almost to their 
eyes. 

“What a life!” she thought. “ These 
poor fellows must have been up all night 
to get here at this unearthly hour. I pity 
them. The world can’t seem very bright to 
their eyes. What a lot of hardships and 
pment and sorrows there are in 
ife!” 

She was in the mood that sees only the 
somber side. A few minutes later she had 
reached home. She went direct to her 
room, followed by her maid. 

“TI am sorry you stayed up for me, 
Mary,” she said, in tones of genuine regret. 
“T shall not need you—it is too bad.” 

The great clock below stairs struck three 
times. Marion hurriedly closed the door, 
as if to shut out the dread sound. She 
threw off her wraps, went quickly to her 
writing desk, and took out a photograph. 
For three years it had stood before her 
every time she sat down to write. She held 
it up so that a good light was on it, and, 
after looking at it for a minute, pressed it 
to her lips. Her eyes filled with tears. 

“What a change!” she murmured. 
There was deep pathos in her tones. 

The photograph was one that she had 
guarded sacredly. It was a perfect like- 
ness of Phil at the time when he and Mari- 
on were passing the happiest days of their 
lives. She had been with him when the 
picture was taken, It was her presence 
that had given it the expression she prized 
so much—the expression that was photo- 
graphed on her heart, never to be effaced. 

She stood for a long time under the gas 
jet, studying the two faces—the one, the 
photograph in her hand; the other, the 
mental impress of Derringforth as she had 
seen him that night. 

“ How unlike,” she said to herself soft- 
ly, “ and only four years! I cannot realize 
it. The old light, careless nature has gone. 
How strong and serious his face has grown! 

It isn’t like the old Phil. It doesn’t seem 
possible that such a change could come to 
any one in so short a time.” 

If she had known one-half of what he 
had suffered; one-half ‘of what he had en- 
dured; one-half the energy, the dash, the 































will force he had put forth in combat with 
pull and bear, she would have seen suffi- 
cient cause for the changes in him. One 
cannot do a man’s work without develop- 
ing the characteristics of a man. Derring- 
forth’s experience had been of the kind 
that brings out the stronger elements of a 
man’s nature. In Wall Street one readily 
shows the qualities that are in him. There 
he has the opportunity to display general- 
ship, or bravery, or cowardice. His meas- 
ure is soon taken; the force of his stroke is 
quickly learned. 

Marion set the picture on the table and 
sat down before it. As her eyes rested upon 
it, the past came back to her with wonder- 
ful vividness. The happy days that she 
and Phil had enjoyed together passed be- 
fore her in quick review. She realized, even 
as she had never realized before, the depth 
of Phil’s love for her, the depth of her own 
love for him. It was unmistakable. Ten 
thousand examples furnished incontrovert- 
ible proof—examples of sacrifice, of con- 
sideration, of kindness, of tenderness, pa- 
tience, and devotion. 

“Oh, why was all this brought to an 
end?” she cried. “It was cruel, wicked, 
to break in upon such happiness, to break 
up such happiness. Mamma was blind; I 
was blind, or I never should have yielded 
to her wishes. I have had a good deal of 
pleasure, I know. I don’t want to blame 
mamma. She did the best she knew, but 
she was wrong—oh, how wrong! All the 
pleasure I have ever had has been but a 
poor return for the better pleasure, the 
truer happiness, that I should have enjoyed 
with Phil; and that isn’t all. It’s only my 
side. What of Phil? How has it been 
with him, poor fellow? I could read in his 
face to-night something of the disappoint- 
ment he has felt, something of the heart- 
ache he must have borne. He has suffered 
more than I, I’m sure. His life has been 
so different, so sad, losing his father and 
mother, and then the failure! 

“ How brave he has been, and how strong 
and manly he has grown! Yes, it has been 
a thousand times harder for him than it has 
been for me! I have been flattered and 
courted and entertained, but with all this 
I haven’t been really happy. I haven’t es- 
caped without the same pangs of disap- 
pointment that Phil has felt. I know what 
it is to be lonely and restless and dissatis- 
fied—know what it is to love and feel that 
the man I love has forgotten me forever. 
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The very attention I have had has palled 
on me and only added to the weariness of 
my soul. I couldn’t write to Phil; I could 
do nothing but wait and starve. My whole 
life, since mamma refused to allow me to 
become engaged, has been false to my very 
nature. At times — many times —I have 
felt the intoxication of social triumphs, but 
never for one minute have I been as happy 
as in the old days with Phil. I wish I could 
go back to them again, and forget that I 
ever knew another life! I wish I could!” 

Marion repeated the words with a pa- 
thetic yearning—a longing that in itself 
was hopelessness. As her mind flew over 
the past, her emotion became deeper and 
deeper. She was on the verge of breaking 
down. 

The wintry wind dashed madly against 
the windows. Marion shuddered half un- 
consciously at the sound, and murmured: 

“ Oh, how I wish I could, but it is too 
late—I know it is too late! He loves her— 
Phil loves her! She is very sweet. He 
couldn’t help loving her, and she loves him. 
She is so young and so proud of him—I 
could see it. Oh, it is so cruel, so cruel!” 
she cried, giving way at last. 

Her head bent forward upon the table, 
close to the photograph of the man she 
loved; and there, in the silence of the night, 
and with that heartache to which none 
other can compare, she sobbed the bitter 
sobs of despair. 


At this same hour, when ghosts are wont 
to stalk stealthily through the chambers of 
the living, another girl, younger than Mari- 
on and almost as fair, was walking the floor 
in the agony of her soul. It was Dorothy. 
She had seen enough that evening to awak- 
en all the passion of her nature, all the 
jealousy of love. 

The emotion shown alike by Derring- 
forth and Marion, when they met and took 
each other’s hand, kindled into flame all 
the fire of Dorothy’s Southern blood. She 
saw the expression of their faces—saw that 
each was moved to such a degree that for 
the moment speech was impossible. She 
knew by unerring intuition what this meant. 

“Oh, why did I ever meet him?” she 
cried in bitter anguish. ‘ He loves her, and 
he has won my heart, my very life! It is 
so cruel!” she sobbed. “He might have 
told me—might have warned me against 
this fate—this agony worse than death. 
She is so beautiful, so attractive! He never 
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could care for me as he does for her—never 
could love me so long as she lives I 
thought he did love me. Could I have been 
so blind? Did he deceive himself and 
think for a time that he loved me? If not 
—if his words, his looks, the pressure of 
his lips upon my hand—if all this was not 
‘love, then oh, how blind I was! I cannot 
believe him so heartless, so wicked. He 
has always seemed so sincere, so noble. I 
have trusted him and loved him with all my 
heart. He must be true. I won’t believe 
him so vile. It cannot be—no, it shall 


not be!” 


Hope began to revive. Dorothy recalled 
- everything that would tend to show he 


s loved her. The evidence multiplied, and 


her gloom brightened. Color again gave 
life to her face, and with throbbing heart 
she once more felt confident of Derring- 
forth’s loyalty and love. 

Then suddenly the picture of his meeting 
with Marion flashed before her eyes, and 


' again she found herself groping in darkness. 


This time she went to a still lower depth 
of hopelessness than before, and saw in 
Derringforth the exemplification of deprav- 
ity so black, so cunning, so horrible, that 
she hid her face in her hands in very fear. 
_ She got up and began walking the floor. 
Her nerves were at highest tension. Pres- 
ently she stopped before the mirror, and 
after a moment murmured: 

“He can never care for me. Her eyes 
would win any man, and she is so tall and 
graceful! Look at my baby face, and then 
see the character in hers. If only I were 
as clever, I wouldn’t mind so much; then 
perhaps it would be different. She has 
every advantage. There is no hope for me. 
I can’t blame him, though I ought to, for 
he has ruined my life. There will never be 
any more happiness for me, but she will be 
so happy!” 

XLIX 


DERRINGFORTH had barely reached 
* Dorothy when the house was thrown into 
confusion. A fire had broken out from 
some combustible material in the cellar, 
and smoke was beginning to pour into the 
“ballroom from the furnace flues. In an- 
other minute all was excitement. The 
dance was broken up, and the women made 
a stampede for their dressing room, while 
the men turned to fight the growing flames. 
-. Derringforth was foremost among the 
number, and went at the work with the 
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dash that had always characterized his 
movements. The fight was of short dura- 
tion. The fire was soon under control, but 
not soon enough to save Derringforth from 
a drenching. He was wet to the skin with 
the icy water of winter. 

When he came up from the scene of the 
diminutive conflagration, Marion and 
Dorothy, with most of the other guests, 
had gone. He had to wait a few minutes 
for his carriage. The wind swept through 
the awning and stiffened his wet clothes 
into ice. His rooms were cold when he 
reached them, and for the first time in his 
— learned the sensation of a genuine 

ill. 

In a little while he was in a burning 
fever. He tossed restlessly on his pillow, 
and with a frightful headache thought with 
an intensity that was almost consuming. 

One look at Dorothy, when he returned 
to her from Marion, had been enough to 
convince him of her love. He needed no 
further evidence. The pained expression 
of her sweet young face appealed to him 
irresistibly. He felt an impulse to take her 
in his arms and assure her of his love; but 
the place did not permit of such a demon- 
stration, nor did their relations warrant it. 
For the moment Marion was forgotten. 
Dorothy had touched his sympathy, even 
as Marion had touched it a little while be- 


fore. Then came the alarm of fire, the con- . 


fusion, and the effort to extinguish the 
flames. 

Now he was alone; and, freed from the 
personal influence of either the one or the 
other, he began to reason logically—began 
to realize the delicacy of his position. That 
both Dorothy and Marion loved him there 
could be no doubt. That he loved both 
was equally certain. He could not shut his 
eyes to this fact. For the one his love was 
fresher, for the other deeper. 

Was he glad that Dorothy loved him? 
Yes and no. Had he not met Marion 
again, there would have been but one an- 
swer. Dorothy had come into his life when 
he was starving. His soul had been filled 
with cynicism and gloom. One touch of 
her hand, and these vanished, and life was 
bright again. No man of human instincts 
could have helped loving her. She was as 
sweet and refreshing as the sunshine. 
Youth and refinement and beauty such as 
hers would have conquered a stoic. 

Derringforth was intensely human. He 
would not have been good for anything 
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‘were he not. He was aman. Dorothy ad- 
mired him, and love went out from heart to 
heart. She gave him all without reserve. 
He gave her all that was his to give. He 
could do no more. Time could never ef- 
face the impress of Marion. It had grown 
with his growth, and was a part of life it- 
self—not the fickle Marion of his fancy, 
but the real Marion as he had known her— 
as she was in fact. 

Ten thousand loves combined could 
never equal this one—this first one that 
God willed and guided. Life is not long 
enough by a million years to blot out such 
a love. There are not many like it—not 
many that begin with life itself and develop 
to such perfection as this one between Ma- 
rion and Phil had reached when misguided 
ambition stepped in to thwart the will of 
Heaven. 

One look into Marion’s eyes, the pressure 
of her hand within his own, and all the mis- 
erable caricatures of her—the creations of 
disordered fancy—were swept away, and he 
blushed with shame for the injustice he had 
done her. The Marion of his youth, the 
same sweet, beautiful girl, was before him, 
and the old love that had been beaten back 
by his strong will sprang from the deep re- 
cesses of his heart and thrilled him with a 
delight that was worth the living of a life 
to know. 

This, then, was the complication Der- 
ringforth had to face. He was not guilty 
of wrong. He had supposed that Marion 
had forever abandoned all thought of him. 
If he had known or suspected the constancy 
of her love, or had even dreamed of it, 
nothing on earth could have induced him 
to encourage Dorothy’s love. 

But what had been done could not be 
undone. Regrets were idle. The past, 
with all its mistakes, was as fixed as the 
everlasting hills. The future, with its bear- 
ings on the past, was the problem he must 
solve. 


While these thoughts were surging 
through Derringforth’s feverish brain, Ma- 
rion was bowed before his likeness in deep 
and somber reverie. 

At length the cold, gray light of the win- 
try morning, sifting in through the soft cur- 
tain, aroused her. What torture she had 
suffered! How keen the pangs of a dying 
hope! With a soul like death, with be- 
numbed limbs and haggard features, she 
struggled to her feet and started to move 
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away. Then she stopped and turned back 
to the table, and with trembling hands took 
up Phil’s photograph and pressed it once 
more to her lips. There was something in 
the way she did this—something so sad, so 
utterly sorrowfui in her expression, that it 
was as a last farewell to one whose life was 
more to her than her own. 

She held the picture a little way off and 
gazed longingly at it. She pressed it still 
again to her lips, and with a pathetic cry 
reeled and fell heavily upon the floor. 


L 


WHEN Derringforth returned to Wall 
Street from his enforced vacation at Colo- 
nel Rayburn’s Virginia home, he was con- 
fronted by a condition of things that few 
men would care to face. An indebtedness 
of two million dollars, with assets to the ex- 
tent of about half of that sum, presented 
the problem before him. 

He was twenty-four. An older head 
would have hesitated before entering upon 
such a task; but old heads do not always 
mean stanch hearts. Youth dares where 
mature age yields to caution. 

Derringforth’s problem was not to be 
measured solely by the amount of his in- 
debtedness. A man of force makes strong 
friends and strong enemies. To have every- 
body’s friendship is to be a dead level sort 
of man—a man without individuality, with- 
out fire. Derringforth had square corners, 
had directness. He worked on a straight 
line. He would rather tunnel a mountain 
than go around it or over it. Any obstacle 
smaller than a mountain he felt like forcing 
aside. 

These characteristics won the admiration 
of many and the hatred of those who had 
to stand aside or smart for their folly. No 
man could do what Derringforth had done 
in Wall Street without running up against 
a good many of this latter class. He was 
always courteous, always affable, always 
surcharged with kinetic energy. Had he 
been less aggressive, less forceful, he might 
now have been worth an assured fortune; 
but he preferred bankruptcy to being a 
trimmer. He knew only one course of ac- 
tion, and that was along the lines of his 
nature. There was a sincere honesty in this 
that men were compelled to admire—even 
those who suffered from the force of his 
stroke. 

The condition of Derringforth’s affairs 
was about as bad as it could well be 
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when he stretched forth his hand, for the 
first time after weeks of idleness, to begin 
the work of righting them. He found two 
factions—the one welcoming him back to 
the Street with a friendly smile, the other 
- receiving him with so chilly an atmosphere 
f that it would have frozen into inaction the 
courage of most men. 

But not so with Derringforth. There 
was a mental gritting of the teeth, a tingling 
of the blood along his veins, that meant 
mischief to those who sought to crush him. 

.If he could have undertaken the work 
of straightening out his affairs immediately 
after his failure, as he had intended doing, 
the task would have been comparatively 
easy.. His long absence gave his enemies 
time to organize an opposition that only a 
strong personality and stanch_ integrity 
could overcome. 

* This is the way he began the work be- 
fore him: 

“I am not a very old man,” he said to 
fhis creditors. ‘“ You know something of 
my record — perhaps everything. I hope 
everything; if not, I shall be glad to give 
you any information you may desire. I 
have made some money, as you know; I 
have made it reasonably fast. I have come 
back to make some more, and to pay off 
my obligations—to pay in full every dollar 
I owe—every penny, interest and all. The 
time necessary to see this purpose an ac- 
complished fact depends to a considerable 
extent on you, gentlemen—on the terms of 
settlement you may conclude among your- 
selves to be wisest. An engine with a few 
pounds of steam makes slow progress on 
an up grade, but with steam enough to 
work it to its full capacity, it knows no 
grades. All the money I have is practically 
in your hands. It is beyond mine. I shall 
suggest that it, or such proportion of it as 
you consider advisable, be turned over to 
you without further delay than legal for- 
malities make necessary. The sooner a 
-basis of settlement can be agreed upon, the 
sooner I can begin the work of meeting my 
_ obligations. I hope you will fix upon this 
basis with the least possible delay. I am 
anxious to pull off my coat and get to 
work.” 

- “We like it,” was the verdict of Der- 

Tingforth’s friendly creditors. ‘“ There’s 
mettle in that young man,” they said. 
“There’s force there. He. has the sort of 
manliness that wins, the sort of confidence 
in himself that wins.” 
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But the opposing element, those who had 

felt the force of Derringforth’ s will, and 
those closest to Van Stump, attempted to 
make it appear that Derringforth’s words 
were mere braggadocio—the drivel of irre- 
sponsibility, the utterance of disgusting 
conceit. 

Van Stump had put himself in such re- 
lations with certain of Phil’s creditors that 
he could seriously block the way to a 
friendly settlement. It had cost him a for- 
tune to break Derringforth; and now that 
the young financier was down, he proposed 
to keep him down, if the force of his influ- 
ence and any reasonable expenditure of 
money would do it. 

Derringforth had not been in New York 
many days before he gathered a clear idea 
of the situation. He was able to trace the 
opposition to its source, and found a sense 
of grim delight in Van Stump’s personal 
antagonism. 

“It will give me all the more satisfaction 
to get back at him when I strike my pace 
once more,” he said to himself with a smile. 

It was one of those smiles that few men 
would care to have to face. There was a 
certain squareness of the jaw suggestive of 
that sort of determination which it is well 
not to run up against. 

Just now it was Van Stump’s inning. He 
enjoyed it. The fight between the two 
factions—the friends and the enemies of 
Derringforth — went merrily on, and the 
days slipped by with no apparent progress 
toward a settlement. 

At length Colonel Rayburn and others of 
Derringforth’s friends became incensed at 
the nasty spirit of the obstructionists, and 
determined to make short work of their 
game. The antagonistic faction represent- 
ed a total of about four hundred thousand 
dollars of Derringforth’s two millions of in- 
debtedness. A meeting of the creditors was 
called, and every claim was represented. 
The opposition was there in force, and came 
prepared to obstruct any movement that 
looked toward a favorable settlement. 

Derringforth was there. He had been 
requested to be there. One of his friends 
rose and urged the desirability of treating 
him with the consideration that honesty 
and energy deserve. This brought forth a 
determined protest from the Van Stump 
faction. 

Presently Colonel Rayburn got up, and 
with flashing eyes and scathing irony, held 
these enemies of Derringforth’s up to the 
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view of all present. He was none too con- 
siderate of their feelings in the choice of 
his words, which were such as best ex- 
pressed his contempt for those who would 
lend themselves to a despicable persecu- 
tion. Then, turning to Phil, he said: 

“Tt is my pleasure, Mr. Derringforth, on 
behalf of several gentlemen present, and 
also.on my own behalf, to hand you here- 
with a complete release from all your in- 
debtedness to us. These papers will show 
you the parties to this release, who repre- 
sent about sixteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars of your indebtedness. This will enable 
you to pay off the remaining four hundred 
thousand in full, and will leave you a bal- 
ance of six hundred thousand dollars as a 
capital on which to resume business. This 
step on the part of my associates and my- 
self is taken with pleasure, and you have 
our complete confidence and our best 
wishes for your future.” 

“ This action on your part, Colonel Ray- 
burn, and on the part of those who have 
acted with you,” replied Derringforth, tak- 
ing the papers from the colonel’s hand, 
“has come to me with a suddenness that 
almost robs me of speech. It has been my 
good fortune to know something of your 
kindness before, and I have known of like 
kindness on the part of some of the gentle- 
men associated with you in this action, but 
I could never have expected anything so 
incomparably generous at your hands. You 
have surprised and overwhelmed me. I 
cannot realize in so brief a time the full ex- 
tent of your kindness. I can only thank 


. you, and assure you that the magnanimity 


of your act in canceling my obligations, so 
far as legal claim bears upon me, has placed 
me under others which can never be repaid. 
The money I owe you I shall return, both 
principal and interest, and I shall do this, 
I believe, in so short a time that you will 
feel you have discovered a wiser principle 
in dealing with the man who is down than 
the one that generally obtains; but that 
other obligation—the one that gives me a 
new and better conception of my fellow 


- Man—can never be canceled. I am proud 


to be under such an obligation. I am proud 
to have your confidence, gentlemen. I shall 
not abuse it. Again I thank you.” 

A cheer that would have thrilled the soul 
of a cynic burst forth from the lips of Colo- 
nel Rayburn and his associates, and each 
in turn pressed forward, grasped Derring- 
forth’s hand, and with warmest congratula- 
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tions, wished him a world of prosperity. 
While this was going on, the obstruction- 
ists, with the exception of half a dozen, 
slunk from the room. Of those who re- 
mained, one rapped for attention and said: 

“T think I am a wiser man than when 
I came into this meeting. I hope I am a 
better one. If kindlier impulses indicate 
an improvement, then I am better. I have 
been hit hard; I deserved it. What I have 
seen done here to-day has impressed me as 
nothing in a decade has done before. I 
want to be one of you, gentlemen. I want 
to subscribe my name with yours to that 
release.” 

Again the room rang with applause, and 
still again there was cause for rejoicing, for 
the other five obstructionists came forward 
and asked that they too might join with 
Derringforth’s friends. 

It was one of those rare occasions when 
good feeling rises to sublime heights, and 
nobler impulses thrill the soul with inspira- 
tion almost divine. Every one of those now 
present went out from that meeting a big- 
ger man, with bigger conceptions and a sun- 
nier slant; those who had slunk away were 
meaner and more groveling than before. 

The additional half dozen releases re- 
duced Derringforth’s legal obligations to 
somewhat less than two hundred thousand 
dollars. With eight hundred thousand as a 
working capital, and a credit made almost 
limitless by the faith shown in him by his 
creditors, he was magnificently equipped 
for the great Wall Street arena. 

He entered it with a stride that bespoke 
confidence, and his hand was felt in more 
than one: important deal before nightfall. 


‘A week had scarcely passed before he had 


rolled up a profit of fifty thousand dollars. 
A week had not passed when the creditors 
who had treated him so generously began 
to reap the fruits of their broad policy— 
they had Derringforth’s check for a pay- 
ment of ten per cent of what he owed them. 

When Van Stump learned of the break 
in the forces arrayed against Derringforth, 
and of the action of his leading creditors, 
the fire flew from his little steel-gray eyes. 
He walked back and forth in his room, in 
a towering rage. Martin Strum, the smooth 
man of long-suffering qualities, had just en- 


tered the august presence of his master, and ~ 


was setting forth well laid plans for squeez- 
ing the lifeblood from another business 
house as it had once been squeezed from 
the Derringforths. 
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- should know that. 


“These are clients worth your considera- 
tion, sir,” he had just said, with an artificial 
smile. “TI have never brought you such 
clients before, and it was by the merest 
chance that I discovered their needs— 
needs, yes, that’s it. They’re in a condi- 
tion where they’ll yield to any demands so 
long as they get the relief they seek.” 

There was unusual spirit in Strum’s man- 
ner this morning. He was less obsequious 
than usual, less humble. The sight of a 
fine old business house, with pride in its 
history of a century to uphold—the sight 
of the Van Stump grasp tightening around 
an aristocratic throat— was enough to 
quicken the cold, sluggish blood in his mis- 
erable veins. 

Scarcely fifteen minutes after entering 
into the sacred presence of his principal, 
however, he slipped out, feeling as if he had 
suddenly run up against that portion of a 
mule in which marvelous energy is centered. 


Metaphorically considered, there were stars . 


shooting wildly throughout the firmament, 
and he was not quite sure whether he was 
Martin Strum or the fragment of a comet 
whirling madly through space. There was 
a dizziness about his brain that paralyzed 
his senses. 

LI 


THERE is a point at which nature rebels 
and breaks. Marion had reached that 
point. An eternity of torture had been 
compressed into a few hours. The agony 


. of a broken heart was stilled for a time. 


It was toward night. The sun had trav- 
ersed the heavens and was sinking in the 
west. On one side of the bed on which 


‘Marion lay was the old family physician. 


There was deep anxiety in his face as he 
watched her—an anxiety that filled the 


_ hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley with de- 


spair. They were close to Marion’s side, 
and were eagerly watching every movement 
of her lips, as she uttered rambling words 
that pierced her mother’s heart: 

“* How will it be at the end of a year?’ 
Oh, Phil, Phil, how can you speak such 
cruel words? Does mamma object to you? 
Mamma thinks the world of you—you 
You know I love you, 
so how can a year’s delay change us? I 
know your love is too true to be shaken so 
quickly. If it were not—oh, Phil, I can’t 
bear to think of it! Such thoughts break 


~ my heart. Can’t you see, don’t you know, 


that nothing in the world would make me 
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so happy as to be your wife? This love is 
not new to you and me, Phil. We have 
been lovers all our lives. I have always 
looked forward to the time when my school 
days would end, thinking that you and I 
would then be more to each other than 
ever; and now that they are over, we are 
less to each other, you say. No, Phil, that 
is not so! We are not less to each other. 
We never shall be less to each other. It’s 
hard enough to yield to mamma without 
your making it harder. a 

“ You don’t wish to make it harder, you 
say. I know you don’t. I’m so sorry for 
you, Phil, dear, so sorry for myself, but 
what can I do? You wouldn’t have me 
marry against mamma’s wishes, I’m sure, 
and yet you think it might be best. Phil, 
you shock me! I mustn’t allow you to say 
such things—it is wicked, horrible! And 
then you say we can’t look into the future; 
we can’t tell what changes a year will make 
in us, in our nature, in our surroundings, in 
our tastes. I know we can’t tell exactly, 
Phil, but I know that you and I will not 
cease to love each other whatever else hap- 
pens, and mamma will give her consent for 
us to marry. It’s only a year, Phil. The 
time will go very quickly. You can spend 
every evening with me, and I’ll go down 
town and come home with you now and 
then at night, and I’ll try to make you just 
the happiest boy in the world. Now, you'll 
be good and wait patiently, won’t you, for 
my sake and for mamma’s sake? She 
thinks the world of you, Phil, and she 
won’t ask us to wait after the year is over— 
I’m sure she won’t.” 

These were bitter words for Mrs. Kings- 
ley’s ears. She shuddered as they fell from 
Marion’s lips. Each sentence was condem- 
nation. The fruits of her folly had come 
home to her in a way she little expected. 
It required all the strength she could sum- 
mon to remain and listen to this terrible 
revelation. Marion continued, in pleading, 
plaintive tones. 

“T should think you might come with us, 
Phil—with me—you say you wish you 
could,” she went on, now a little resentfully, 
“but that it’s impossible. Impossible!” she 
repeated, with frowning brow. “Love 
should know no impossibilities. Do I ques- 
tion your love, you ask? No, Phil, no, I do 
not question it, but ought you to refuse me 
anything? Would I refuse you anything? 
Yes, I did refuse you something once, I 
know,” she admitted, with changed expres- 
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sion, “ but it wasn’t my fault. I had to 
obey mamma. You agreed with me that 
there was no other way, and promised to 
help me to wait patiently. Let’s not go on 
in this way, Phil. Let’s avoid these things 
that might cause us regret;” and she 
reached out her hand as if extending it to 
him in token of good faith. 

The tears rolled down Mrs. Kingsley’s 
face, and Mr. Kingsley could scarcely bear 
up under the strain. It was something to 
shake the nerves even of the old physician, 
who had witnessed many pathetic scenes in 
his long professional career. 

“T ought to tell Phil all about Burton 
Edwards, I know,” continued Marion; 
“but I can’t quite make up my mind to 
do it. He should have my confidence, of 
course. I’ve been a little wicked, perhaps, 
but I didn’t mean any harm. I really 
didn’t want Burton to become interested 
in me. I wish I could tell Phil! Love 
should have no secrets. I’m sure he 
wouldn’t blame me; and yet it’s so hard, I 
can’t seem to begin the confession. Phil 
doesn’t seem the same. He’s so distant, so 
far away from me. I wonder if I have been 
drifting away from him! If we keep on in 
this way—but I won’t think of it. I won’t 
allow anything to separate Phil from me.” 

Then, as if holding a letter before her 
eyes, she read: 

“¢T hope you can give me next Thurs- 
day evening. The year we were asked to 
wait will have passed. I know you are very 
busy socially, but the matter for us to con- 
sider means much to you and me, Marion.’ 

“I wish Phil hadn’t added that last sen- 
tence! It hurts me. I know he doesn’t 
mean to hurt me, but he does. I wonder if 
I’ve changed as much as he has! Mamma 
isn’t willing that I should become engaged 
to Phil even now. I told him a year ago 
that we should have to wait only one year, 
and that mamma would give her consent 
then. Yes, only one year. How long it 
seemed, and now it has gone! Did I tell 
Phil the truth? I intended to be truthful, 
and I thought I was; but mamma makes 
no secret now of her dislike for Phil, and 
she’s more bitterly opposed to my engage- 
ment than ever. What shall I say to Phil? 
Oh, dear me, I wish I had been engaged a 
year ago! I wish I hadn’t yielded to mam- 
ma’s wishes, but I couldn’t do anything 
else; and now must I disobey her or must 
I break Phil’s heart? It’s so much worse 
than it was then!” 
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Mrs. Kingsley turned away from the bed 
in bitter agony, and, leaning on the arm of 
her husband, sank upon the couch. 

“You must not remain here,” said the 
physician. “I cannot permit it. The 
strain will kill you.” 

“No, no!” replied Mrs. Kingsley, wav- 
ing him away. “I cannot go. It is my 
place to be here. The potion is mine. I 
must drink it!” 

“Come with me, dear,” said Mr. Kings- 
ley tenderly. ‘“ Your presence will not help 
Marion, and her wanderings are more than 
you can bear.” 

But Mrs. Kingsley was deaf to these ap- 
peals, and leaned forward that she might 
catch every word from her daughter’s lips. 

“ Oh, that look!” exclaimed Marion, put- 
ting up her hands as if to hide the face from 
her eyes. ‘How it condemns me!” A 
shudder shook her fevered frame. The 
tears stole down her cheeks, and between 
sobs she moaned: “I know I’ve been doing 
wrong in breathing this atmosphere of love. 
I didn’t do it willfully. I had the impulse 
to fly from Burton, and yet there was some- 
thing that seemed to tie me to him. How 
Phil’s look pierces me! Poor fellow, I pity 
him! I have been very wicked, and yet I 
haven’t been willfully wrong. It seems as 
if something were constantly leading me 
away from Phil against my will. Oh, it was 
such a mistake postponing the engagement! 
We were so happy then, and would have 
been so happy! All this torture, this fright- 
ful heartache, would have been avoided.” 

Presently she continued, as if talking to 
herself: 

“ How cold and distant he is! He is 
keeping something from me;” and a look 
of jealousy came into her expression. Then 
she went on: “I didn’t think business 
would keep you from coming to see me, 
Phil. Would it have kept you a year ago, 
I wonder?” 

There was censure in her tones. She 
shuddered as if from the very coldness of 
his manner. 

“If mamma was right a year ago, you 
say, why won’t she wish the same policy 
to prevail for another year, and perhaps 
yet another, and maybe still another? 
Mamma thinks she was right. Yes, I’ve 
talked with her about it. I’m so sorry, but 
what can I do? You wouldn’t wish me to 
disobey her, I am sure. Yes, I know I 
said the same thing a year ago, but I said 
it in good faith. I believed mamma meant 
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that we should become engaged now, or I 
wouldn’t have told you so. I’ve never de- 
ceived you, Phil—not exactly. There are 
some things I’ve wanted to tell you, but 
you’ve been so distant I couldn’t seem to 
approach you. The very words froze in 
my mouth. I don’t think I’m altogether 
to blame. Won’t you blame yourself just 

a little, and make it easier for me? Tell 
me that you have drifted away from me, 
so that I won’t think that I have done all 
the drifting. Papa is willing we should be- 
come engaged. He was willing a year ago, 
but it was mamma who stood between us. 
I know she did what seemed best for us, 
but she was wrong—oh, how wrong she 
was! You don’t know, Phil, how I have 
- suffered. You never can know. I have 
thought sometimes that I would tell you, 
but, as I just said, the words refused to 
come. And then you never came to see 
me before I went to Europe. It was like 
tearing out my heart to go away without, 
seeing you, Phil. Why didn’t you come to 
me? I would have left the steamer if you 
had come to me and shown me that you 
loved me. I should have been so happy; 
but no, you didn’t come—you didn’t an- 
swer my letter—didn’t care, it seemed to 
me, where I went. Was I happy—happy, 
you say? How could I be happy without 
you? I tried to seem happy—tried to 
make mamma think I was happy, but it 
wasn’t like the old happiness we used to 
enjoy, Phil. Oh, for just one more sum- 
mer like the old summers when you and I 
were together in the country! But it’s too 
late—too late. There will never be any 
more such pleasure for me. She will have 
you with her, and she will be so happy! 
It’s almost more than I can bear, Phil. It 
doesn’t seem right. I don’t blame you, and 
yet it’s so cruel—so unjust—unjust—” 

’ Marion’s words had been growing more 
and more indistinct, and now were scarcely 
audible. The opiate administered by the 
doctor had begun its quieting effect. The 
eyes that had flashed their wavering, un- 
recognizing glances on those standing by 
her side fluttered feebly, and then closed. 
She lay there, pallid, still, almost as one 
dead. 

Mrs. Kingsley’s face was white and hag- 
gard. She had seen herself as the destroyer 
of her own daughter’s happiness, if not of 
her very life. With fear and anxiety and 
bitter self-condemnation she struggled to 
her feet, and, bending over the bed, looked 
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down upon Marion. She stood there mo- 
tionless, with all the agony of supreme suf- 
fering in her face. Presently her lips 
moved and framed the soundless words: 

“My own folly! My own folly! Oh, 
God, have pity on my dear child!” 


LII 


WHILE Marion was wandering in mind, 
Derringforth was struggling in body against 
a formidable attack of pneumonia. Colonel 
Rayburn noted his absence from the Street, 
and, knowing of his exposure on the previ- 
ous night, at once became anxious. He lost 
little time in going personally to Derring- 
forth’s rooms, where he found his friend in 
the hands of a trained nurse. 

A week later, when Derringforth had re- 
covered sufficiently to be moved with safety, 
he was taken to Colonel Rayburn’s home 
on Riverside Drive. He had rebelled 
against this, but the kindness and solicitude 
of Colonel and Mrs. Rayburn, and the mes- 
sages of cheer from Dorothy, were impel- 
ling forces not to be resisted. He yielded, 
and fate again smiled at the cunning of its 
handiwork. 

His own mother could not have done 
more for him than Mrs. Rayburn. His 
own sister, had God blessed him with one, 
could not have ministered to his comfort 
more tenderly than Dorothy. Her presence 
was sunshine, and her words were more po- 
tent than the potions of the physician. 

As returning health began coursing 
through his veins, Derringforth realized 
that he had been drifting from Marion to- 
ward Dorothy. It seemed to him that this 
drifting had taken him out of the natural 
channel of his life, and yet his environment, 
and his obligations to Dorothy, checked the 
impulse to protest. It was not as if he did 
not love Dorothy. Without this love he 
would have found some good reason for 
gently discouraging her tenderness. As it 
was, he had not the heart to do this, and 
each day he saw, sometimes with a feeling 
of regret, sometimes with a thrill of joy, 
that her life was more and more firmly 
welded to his. 

Her childlike confidence in him appealed 
to his sense of honor, while her bright face 
and gentle manner quickened his admira- 
tion for this sweet flower of the sunny 
South. There was but one outcome to the 
inexorable logic of the situation, and yet, 
in the very fiber of Derringforth’s nature 
there was an undercurrent that rebelled 


























against this outcome. At times he almost 
dreaded the approach of Dorothy, whose 
step, but for one haunting fancy, was music 
to his ear. 

He could not banish Marion from his 
mind. Much of his thought, during the 
hours of convalescence, was of her. The 
old days of happiness were lived over and 
over, with a realism that made him dead to 
the present. She was his ideal, his other 
half—his God-created other half; and yet 
he could not take unto himself his own. 

“ Oh, why was I permitted to meet Ma- 
rion again?” he cried out in bitter anguish. 

And yet he was conscious of a longing to 
see her—a longing that was consuming his 
very soul, 

The days went by, and he heard nothing 
from her. At first he wondered at this, and 
then he began to speculate as to the cause 
of her silence; and out of this reasoning 
rose the image of Richard Devonshire. 

A cloud darkened Derringforth’s brow. 
He recalled his own bitter feelings when 
Devonshire broke in upon Marion and him- 
self just at the time when each was begin- 
ning to see through the mist and into the 
true nature of the other. He remembered 
the gracious welcome Marion gave the tall 
Englishman, and a throb of jealousy racked 
his enfeebled frame. From this point he 
began to view Marion through cynical eyes 
that cruelly belied her. 

He had been very ill, and his friends— 
his true friends—had come to him, while 
Marion, so far as he knew, had not given 
him a single thought. He fancied her under 
the spell of the Englishman, and wondered 
that at one moment she could be the old 
sweet Marion and at another be so untrue 
to herself. 

This view of Marion had crept stealthily 
into Derringforth’s mind. He had tried to 
force it back, but it reasserted itself always, 
and with darker shadings. The contrast 
between this perverted picture of Marion 
and Dorothy’s sweet young face, beaming 
with sincerity and love, was potent in bend- 
ing Derringforth’s steps toward the path 
fate had blazed for him. 


LIII 


A ¥rew hours after Burton Edwards left 
Marion in the ballroom, and before the day 
had fully dawned, a monster engine dashed 
into the black mouth of the tunnel at Sixty- 
Seventh Street, and with a savage snort 
dragged a trainload of human souls in after 
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it. In the rear coach a young man sat, 
bowed and bent, and half buried in a mam- 
moth coat with a huge collar that complete- 
ly covered the back of his head. A cap 
was drawn well down over his forehead, 
almost hiding his eyes. His hands were 
lost in a pair of deep breast pockets. One 
foot was thrown up indifferently on the seat 
in front of him, and the other rested listless- 
ly upon the floor of the car. This young 
man was Burton Edwards—dejected, dis- 
pirited, broken-hearted. 

Had he taken any other train than this 
particular one, he might have been back 
in the metropolis again at the end of the 
day, and once more hovering about Marion 
with ‘the passionate love that burned like 
a mighty volcano within him. The fact 
that he had left her at a moment when he 
had suddenly become disheartened did not 
signify that he might not as suddenly dis- 
cover that he had acted rashly. Indeed, 


he had scarcely passed beyond the Harlem « ~ 


when this suspicion began to take shape 
within his brain; and as he skirted the 
Hudson, flying at a mad speed toward Al- 
bany, the feeling developed into one of 
actual regret. Something whispered into 
his ear: 

“It is not yet too late,” and his face 
brightened. “But my trunks!” he ex- 
claimed, and his brow became perplexed. 

The porter just then passed by. Ed- 
wards called to him, and, handing him half 
a dollar, sent him hurriedly to the baggage 
car in search of information. 

“They may have gone on the first sec- 
tion,” Edwards reflected dubiously. “TI 
couldn’t go back to New York without 
them. It would be awkward enough, any- 
way. I wish I hadn’t written those notes! 
My friends will think I’m on my way to 
San Francisco. Well, so I am—ticketed 
through. I wish I hadn’t been such an 
idiot! Why hasn’t Derringforth married 
Marion, if he loves her so much? Perhaps 
he loves the other girl. A fellow ought not 
to say die, anyway. I was a blamed ass. 
I’m not afraid of the Englishman, but why 
in thunder he always turns up in my way 
is a mystery. He haunts me!” 

The porter pushed through the doorway 
and swung along the aisle. Edwards looked 
up eagerly into the black face. 

“Gone on the first section, sir, and I 
s’pect you kayn’t stop ’em now, leastwise 
not before Syracuse.” 

Edwards’s countenance fell. © What 
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_ should he do? Between swearing at him- 
_. self and cursing Devonshire, he kept on 
asking himself this question until Albany 
_ reached. By that time he was be- 

ogged with irresolution. He was on the 
point of leaving the car, thinking that he 
would telegraph to Syracuse to have his 
trunks detained. 

He stood up and looked out of the win- 
dow. He reached for his umbrella. There 
was nothing but indecision in the motion. 
Just then a young woman came into ‘the 
car, accompanied by her father and mother. 
Edwards saw her and hesitated. As she 
walked up the aisle toward him, her eyes 
met his. Somehow or other the umbrella 
was back in its place in another instant, 
and with a flush of confusion he sat down, 
wondering if she had noticed his sudden 
change of mind and realized the cause. 

The engine gave a shrill, sharp whistle 

and sent up a few mighty puffs. The wheels 
began to turn and the train shot forward 
toward the great West, bearing Edwards 
every minute farther and farther away from 
the metropolis and Marion; but perhaps 
‘this thought did not occur to him at the 
moment. The young woman, whose beauty 
had swerved him from his vacillation, was 
settling herself, as if for a long journey, in 
the section directly opposite his. 

“The gods are with me for once,” he 
said to himself, scarcely able to restrain a 
smile. 

The sluggish beat of his heart was quick- 
ened, and there came into his face a look of 
delight that was seen from the corners of 
a pair of mischievous eyes across the aisle. 

“I wonder who she is!” thought Burton 
Edwards. 

“J wonder who he is!” thought the 
young woman. 

“By Jove, she’s sweet!” exclaimed Ed- 
wards, in a burst of enthusiasm. 

“Isn’t he handsome?” she said, her ad- 
miration already astir. 

“This is luck! I’m playing to a great 
house,” reflected Edwards. 

“‘ How strange that he should be directly 
opposite me!” continued his vis-d-vis. 
“What a picturesque fellow he is!” 

“She dresses mighty well, and has a fig- 
ure worth dressing—willowy. I verily be- 
lieve I could span her waist with my hands. 
Jove, what coloring and what eyes!” 

“I wonder if he is going West too— 
looks just like a Western boy—jolly, I’m 
sure.” 
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“Tf only she were bound for California! 
But no, that would be a royal flush, and 
a fellow hardly strikes one in a lifetime.” 

“Perhaps this may not be such a stupid 
journey after all.” 


“T wonder if I shall meet her! Devilish: 


exasperating to be so close to a girl and be 
debarred by conventionality from speaking 
to her. Civilization has its weak spots.” 

“But then we might travel side by side, 
I suppose, for three thousand miles,” con- 
tinued mademoiselle, “and get no nearer 
to each other. How absurd it is!” 

“There must be some way for me to 
bring this about without making a break,” 
went on Edwards. “I wonder how other 
men have made acquaintances on trains! 
I’ve often read about them.” 

“T wish I knew where he is from. He 
may be a friend of friends of mine.” 

“Who is there in Albany that I know? 
Blamed if I can remember ever having 
known any one from there! I don’t see 
how I can work this scheme, then.” 

“ He was on the train when we came in, 
and must be from New York. I wonder if 
he knows Dorothy! Wouldn’t it be odd, 
and here we are, side by side—and as glum 
as mummies!” 

“ But it won’t do to hurry the thing. It 
will be all up with me if I do;” and with 
this reflection Edwards reached down, 
opened his valise, took out a novel, and 
made a show of reading it. 

Mademoiselle chatted lightly with her 
mother, and was evidently in the best of 
spirits. Time went by, and Edwards had 
perfunctorily scanned a hundred pages of 
his novel. Presently he heard the mother 
exclaim: 

“Oh, Eleanor, see that horse cut up! 
He’s frightened—there, he has overturned 
the carriage!” 

“So her name is Eleanor,” mused Ed- 
wards, with a smile of satisfaction. “ Well, 
this is a beginning!” 

But beyond this, advancement was dis- 
couragingly slow, and he found himself 
wondering why he had allowed the un- 
known girl to influence him in the slightest 
degree. 

“ She’s the most indifferent being I ever 
saw. She has hardly looked this way since 
she came into the car. Might as well think 
of making the acquaintance of a sphinx. 
Here I am almost at Buffalo, and my trunks 
will have gone on when I reach there. 
There’s nothing to do but go on myself, I 
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" Finding his eyes following her, her face 


suppose. Not so much of a cinch as I 


thought. Girls give a man no end of trou- 


ble. I’ve chased over two continents for 
Marion, and upon my soul I don’t believe 
she would marry me if she knew that by so 
doing she would save my life. And yet, 
somehow or other, it’s hard for me to be- 
lieve that. If I had, I shouldn’t have been 
idiot enough to do as I have done. I wish 
I had gone back to New York! I should 
have done so, I suppose, but for this girl. 
I thought she was human. These people 
in the East are icy. They fairly freeze all 
one’s best impulses.” 

Eleanor’s father was a quiet, studious 
man. He had taken a seat at the farther 
end of the car, and was lost to his sur- 
roundings in a book. Edwards had hoped 


‘to see him go to the smoking room, think- 


ing to join him there, where the comrade- 
ship of the cigar places fellow travelers on 
easy terms. 

“ But he’s too cold to indulge in such a 
luxury,” growled Edwards. “He must 
have come from New England, where the 
sun shines grudgingly.” 

The night closed in about them, and with 
the lighting up of the car there came a 
vague sense of the drawing-room. The 
world was shut out by the curtained win- 
dows, and a suggestion of the family circle 
stole over Edwards. He felt himself drawn 
nearer to the strangers across the aisle. 

The hours slipped by, and at length the 
berths were made up for the night. Weary 
of his vain effort to meet Eleanor, he went 
into the smoking room, where he fell back 
on the companionship of the cigar in place 
of that better companionship which he had 
thus far failed to win. 

When he returned to his section, Eleanor 
had gone to bed, and so had her father and 
mother. 

“It’s all up with me,” he reflected. “ We 
shall probably take different routes at Chi- 
cago, and I shall never see her again. I 
wish I hadn’t seen her at all! She’s a beau- 
tiful girl. I can’t forget her face.” 

Edwards had had no sleep the night be- 
fore, and it was late the next morning when 
he awoke. He was still in the dressing 
room when the train ran into the station in 
Chicago. He hurried back to his section, 
only to find Eleanor with her father and 
mother leaving the car. 

As she passed through the doorway, she 
turned her head slightly and looked back. 
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flushed, and the suggestion of a smile that 
was half regret, half mischief, added a 
piquancy to her beauty that set Edwards’s 
heart throbbing madly. 

He quickly gathered up his effects and 
hurried out, hoping that he might see her 
again, but when he reached the platform 
she had disappeared. 

There was no time to be lost if he wished 
to catch the connecting train for the West. 
In another minute he was whirling across 
the city in a cab, and cursing his luck that 
he had not waked up earlier. After reach- 
ing the station he found he had a few min- 
utes before the train started, and he lighted 
a cigar and walked up and down the plat- 
form, his brow knit. He wondered if by 
any chance he would ever see Eleanor 
again—where she was from, where she was 
going, and what her last name was. 

“With sixty-five millions of people in 
this country there’s very little likelihood of 
my ever running across her. If I had only 
learned her full name, I would have a show. 
Why didn’t I have brains enough to ask 
the porter? I always think of things just 
when it is too late!” 

From Eleanor his mind drifted back to 
Marion and the ballroom, where he. left 
her with Derringforth. 

“It’s folly for me to think of her in any 
other sense than as a friend,” he reflected. 
“‘T believe she cares a good deal for me in 
that way, but not in the way she cares for 
Derringforth. It’s best for me to go home. 
I should have returned to New York, I 
fancy, but for Eleanor. Though I never 
see her again, I should thank her within 
my heart for this influence, slight as it was, 
that held me to my original purpose.” 

His long devotion to Marion—the per- 
sistency with which he had clung to the 
hope that he might yet win her love—was 
inconsistent with Burton’s very nature. It 
was accident rather than character. The 
staying quality that marks the steady 
stroke was not his. He had the enthusiasm 
of a girl, and a temperament scarcely less 
impressionable; but his ranch life had not 
afforded him much opportunity of social in- - 
tercourse. He had seen little of girls until 
he met Marion. 

Then, on his visits to the East, he was 
always in touch with her. In her presence, 
breathing the atmosphere of her delightful 
personality, he was blind to the charms of 
others. Absent from her, he was absent 
from society. 
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“ All aboard!” called the conductor, and 
the train began to move. 

Edwards threw away his cigar and en- 
tered the coach, still thinking how odd it 
was that a stranger—a girl whose face he 
had never seen before—should play any 
part in deciding him on a course that would 
perhaps affect his whole future. He had 
walked a third of the way down the aisle, 
paying no heed to any one, when suddenly 
his eyes met Eleanor’s. There she was with 
her father and mother, and on his very car. 

His face flushed. So did hers, and he 
went on to his section, just beyond, with 
the feeling that the barriers of the day be- 
fore were giving way. 

When people have traveled together for 
@ certain length of time, the stiffness which 
at first permeates the atmosphere of the car 
insensibly softens, and strangers become 
companions. Almost before Edwards real- 
ized it, he found himself in conversation 
with Eleanor’s father, and then in a little 
while with E'canor herself and her mother. 

The Donaidsons—for this was their 


name—were on their way to California on’ 


a pleasure trip. They were Bostonians. 
Mr. Donaldson had retired from business, 
and was seeking in travel recreation from 
the strain of an active career. 

Edwards found them most congenial 
company, and they, on their part, were de- 
lighted to fall in with a Californian. Aside 
from this, Edwards’s engaging personality 
and abounding spirits made him a capital 
traveling companion. He became one of 
the quartet in the dining car, and, in fact, 
he and the Donaldsons were inseparable 
throughout the rest of the journey. 

Eleanor proved quite as charming a girl 
as the first impress of her face had fore- 
shadowed. She and Edwards were not long 
in finding many themes of mutual interest. 
Gradually their conversation drifted to New 
York, and Eleanor asked him if he knew 
Dorothy Rayburn. Edwards answered in 
the negative, and then Eleanor sang Doro- 
thy’s praises until he began to think he had 
miissed meeting the most delightful girl in 
New York. 

On arriving in California, the Donaldsons 
went direct to Santa Barbara, while Ed- 
wards hurried to his home. <A week later 
he was with Eleanor, and after a delightful 
visit of ten days he persuaded the Donald- 
sens to become his guests at his father’s 
ranch. There quickly sprang up between 
the two families a warm friendship, and the 
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same sentiment that pervaded the scenes 
enacted three years before by Burton Ed- 
wards and Marion Kingsley breathed 
through like scenes reénacted by Burton 
Edwards and Eleanor Donaldson. 


LIV 


THE soft sunshine of the approaching 
spring came in through the curtained win- 
dow and played in flickering shadows upon 
the pale, thin face of Marion Kingsley. She 
was sitting in a large easy chair, propped 
up with pillows. Her well rounded figure 
was emaciated from the long illness that 
had brought her almost to the verge of the 
grave. 

Near her sat her mother, now older by a 
dozen years than on that winter day, 
scarcely three months before, when she 
heard from Marion’s unconscious lips the 
words that arraigned her as the destroyer 
of her daughter’s happiness. 

The postman’s whistle had just sounded, 
but Marion gave little heed to the shrill 
notes. It had been a long time since she 
had received a letter that had aroused any 
interest in her. 

Presently the maid appeared and handed 
two envelopes to Marion. She took them 
indifferently, and with a listless air her eyes 
fell upon the superscription of the topmost 
one. They rested there only long enough 
to notice that the writing was unfamiliar to 
her. She dropped the envelope into her 
lap in a way that seemed to say: 

“It is hardly worth opening.” 

Then her eyes scanned the address on 
the other letter. Instantly her white cheeks 
brightened. A quick flash of hope came 
into her eyes, and with nervous fingers she 
tore open the envelope. 

The letter was from Derringforth. It 
ran as follows: 

DEAR Marion: 

You are my oldest friend, our friendship dating 
back almost to the beginning of life. For this 
reason I wish you to be the first among my friends 
to learn of my engagement. The sweet girl who 
has promised to be my wife is Dorothy Rayburn, 
the daughter of Colonel Rayburn. I doubt if you 
know her, but I hope that you and she may meet 
very soon, and that a firm, deep friendship may 
grow up between you two. Nothing could add 
more to my happiness than this, and I am sure 
that when Miss Rayburn knows you as I do she 
will join me in this hope. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PHit DERRINGFORTH. 


The color that had come into Marion’s 
face fled before she had read half a dozen 
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| jines, and her pallor was as the pallor of 


death. Her head fell back upon the pillow, 
and she lay there helpless, hopeless, with 
a heart that was dead within her breast. 

“My dear, what has happened?” cried 
Mrs. Kingsley, trembling violently as she 
hurried to Marion’s aid. 

The latter made no reply. There was a 
stony look of agony in her eyes as she 
stared into vacancy, but by way of re- 
sponse she pointed a trembling hand toward 
Derringforth’s letter, which had dropped 
from her nerveless fingers to the floor. Mrs. 
Kingsley picked it up eagerly, and in an- 
other instant cried out in a piteous tone: 

“ My God, this is my work!” 

She was overwhelmed by torture and re- 
morse, and, wringing her hands in bitter 
agony, walked the floor in utter despair. 
She had at last drained the cup of her folly 
to its dregs. 

Still the sun sent its soft, bright beams 
into the room and athwart the faces of 
these two, whose souls were enshrouded in 
densest gloom. 

Hearing the pathetic cry from Mrs. 
Kingsley’s lips, Marion, with an effort that 
was heroic, with a will that was supreme, 
forced the energy of action into her en- 
feebled limbs, and, flying to her mother, 
clasped her reassuringly in her arms. 

At length this never to be forgotten day 
was drawing to aclose. The midnight hour 
was close at hand. There was no sleep for 
Marion. The emotions of her soul pre- 
cluded repose of brain. In the train of 
thought surging through her mind there 
came the recollection of that other letter— 
the one accompanying Derringforth’s. It 
lay on her writing desk, and to get it was 
no small effort, exhausted as she was; but 
soon it was in her hands, and then she no- 
ticed what had not attracted her attention 
at first—that the envelope bore the official 
Stamp of the government. 

“ This is strange,” she murmured. 

Tearing it open, she was startled at the 
sight of her own handwriting on a letter 
inclosed, addressed to Derringforth. She 
dropped it in momentary fright, as if some 
uncanny thing had crept into her hands. 
The next instant she picked it up, and, ex- 
amining the envelope, saw that it had been 
opened, and that it was an old traveler, 
having first been sent to Derringforth’s 
office, then to Omaha, then to Dakota, then 
to Washington, and finally having come 
back to her. 

11 
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She felt a strange dread as she took it 
from the envelope—almost a superstitious 
dread. That this letter—some old forgot- 
ten letter of hers, should come back to her, 
accompanying the announcement of Phil’s 
engagement, was a coincidence so strange, 
so unaccountable, that she shrank from 
reading her own words, and lay for some 
moments with her eyes fixed upon the ceil- 
ing in a tumult of emotions. 

Then with trembling fingers she held up 
the dainty paper and beheld the letter that 
Phil had never answered. 

“ This is cruel—oh, the cruelty of fate!” 
she sobbed. “ But for this it would have 
been different. Now it is too late. He is 
lost to me, and my life is without one spark 
of hope!” 

LV 


GreAT banks of fog hung over the city. 
The morning was as cheerless as Marion 
Kingsley’s soul. Her mother, weighed down 
by the torture of remorse, had not yet been 
able to find strength to leave her room. 
Marion was alone. It had called forth all 
the powers of her will to drag herself from 
her bed. 

“ But I must bear up,” she murmured. 
“T mustn’t give way like a weak child.” 

She looked up at the clock with a shud- 
der. The hands were nearing that fateful 
hour which yesterday had dealt her a blow 
crueler than death itself. A strange, al- 
most prophetic dread seized her. Would 
the postman pass her by, or would he bring 
her yet other messengers of woe? 

A shrill whistle pierced the stillness of 
her room. Marion’s fingers involuntarily 
tightened their grip upon the arms of the 
chair. A moment later her maid appeared 
at the door, holding two letters in her 
hand. Marion saw them, and her heart 
almost stopped beating. 

“Two more letters!” she exclaimed 
under her breath. 

She took them with something of super- 
stitious awe. The maid had gone, and Ma- 
rion had not yet summoned the courage to 
look at them. She turned her eyes toward 
the window. The air was filled with a 
flurry of snow. She instinctively drew the 
shawl more closely about her. 

“ But whatever tidings of sorrow these 
letters may contain,” she reflected, “ it can- 
not be so bitter as yesterday’s.” 

One was from across the Atlantic, the 
other from the shores of the Pacific. She 
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fecognized the writing on the latter and 
opened it first. It began: 


Dear Marion: 

I am the happiest fellow in the world, and I 

want to tell you all about it. I am engaged. 
She is a Boston girl. Eleanor is her name. Isn't 
it a jolly, sweet name?—Eleanor Donaldson, but 
the last name doesn’t count, as she will soon 
change that. 
. I met her in the oddest way. You know, I 
left New York early the next morning after say- 
ing good night to you at the dance. You must 
have thought me insane to come away so abruptly, 
but it was fate, dead sure. 


Then followed an exuberant account of 
the meeting on the train. Continuing the 
story, Burton gave glimpses of the halcyon 
days he and Eleanor had passed together at 
Santa Barbara, and the yet more enchant- 
ing weeks at the ranch. 

When Marion had finished reading this 
letter, the hand that held it dropped nerve- 
lessly to her lap, and she sat motionless 
and looked long into vacancy. Then, with 
a sigh, she picked up the other letter. 

She was not quite sure of the writer. She 
Opened it and turned to the signature. 
“ Harriet Devonshire,” she read. The let- 
ter ran as follows: 


My pear Marion: 

It is almost more than I can do to write to 
you at this time, but it was his last request that 
I should do so. Richard was buried yesterday. 
It is too much—too awful to realize. His death 
came almost without warning. He was out riding 
when a vicioas runaway horse dashed around a 
bend in the road and collided with him. Both 
horses were thrown, carrying my brother down 
with them. He was insensible when picked up and 
taken to the hospital. We were notified of the 
accident, and went to him at once. Before he died 
‘he regained consciousness, and, realizing that he 
had but a few moments to live, he said: 

“Tell Marion that my last thoughts are of her. 
May God give her all the happiness she deserves. 
I loved her as I loved my life.” 

These were his last words. His eyes closed, and 
very soon his terrible suffering was over. 

Oh, Marion, it is so cruel—so hard for us! The 


\ 


sorrow is greater than we can bear. 


__. The tidings pierced Marion’s heart, and 
_ the tears blinded her eyes. She was in the 
presence of death. A friend had been taken 
from her—his life crushed out in a flash, 
~-and the last earthly message of that life 
was to her—the last solicitude of that heart 

was for her. 
** Oh, this world of sorrow!” she moaned. 


LVI 


- DERRINGFORTH never dodged a respon- 
sibility. There was a rugged honesty in his 
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nature that made him see in a straight line 
and act on that line.. He possessed the 
qualities that make the hero on the field of 
battle. He had gone so far with Dorothy 
that he could not honorably turn back. He 
had stretched out his hand to her when his 
soul was starving. She took it with child- 
like faith, and gave him all the love of her 
young life. The longing of his heart was 
stilled, and he was happy. 

One day fate brought him-and Marion 
together again, and in a breath the old deep 
love that had been forced into subjection 
bounded up, and with resistless power 
swayed him from the later love. Duty and 
obligation, however, pointed but one way, 
and Derringforth followed in that way, 
steeling himself against all the protests of 
his heart. 

To write and tell Marion what he had 
done was something that called for all the 
courage he possessed. 

“ But she must know of my engage- 
ment,” he reflected — “ must know of it 
from me.” 

Five days had passed, and Derringforth 
had received no response to his letter. And 
what days of suspense! Why had she ig- 
nored him? A thousand fancies surged 
through his brain, some awakening bitter 
feelings, others paling his cheeks with 
dread. Oh, was ever time so sluggish?— 
and this, too, just when it should have sped 
as the fleeting gleam of a radiant sunbeam. 

But at last Marion’s letter came, and 
Derringforth seized it with the eagerness 
of one whose very life depended upon the 
message it bore. A sudden light broke 
upon his face as he saw his name once more 
in her own handwriting, and a look came 
into his eyes which, had Dorothy seen it, 
would have driven all the youth and joy out 
of her young life. 

Derringforth tilted the letter mechani- 
cally, as if to tear it open with his finger. 
Then he stopped suddenly, and, taking his 
knife from his pocket, opened the keen 
small blade. With this he slit the envelope 
almost tenderly. In his eyes even it was 
sacred. 

His hands trembled as he drew out the 
letter and unfolded it. Now that it had 
come, he dreaded reading it. Had Marion 
censured him, or was his engagement a mat- 
ter of such indifference to her that she had 
finally sent him a merely conventional note 
of meaningless congratulation? This last 
thought froze the very action of his heart. 
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_ “ And I am powerless!” 


He would a thousand times rather be con- 
demned in bitterest language than feel that 
he was no more to her than one of the shift- 
ing pebbles upon the beach. 

“JT can defend myself if she censures 
me,” he reflected. “I could not do other- 
wise than I have done.” 

Here is Marion’s letter: 


Dear PHIL: 

It was very good of you to think of me first 
in the dawn of your happiness, and to wish me 
to know, in advance of all others, of your good 
fortune. I appreciate this, Phil, and thank you 
sincerely—with the same sincerity with which I 
congratulate you on your engagement to so sweet 
a girl as Miss Rayburn. Though I cannot claim 
her acquaintance, I know her father and mother 
very well. They are delightful people, and all 
I know of their daughter pictures her as a charm- 
ing girl, young and very pretty. You are a fortu- 
nate boy, Phil, and I wish you all the joy that 
should be yours—that will be yours. And may 
this same happiness, in equal measure, come to 
her who is to be your wife. It could hardly be 
otherwise, with you, Phil, as her husband. 

I thank you, too, for wishing that your fiancée 
and myself may become close friends. I shall be 
glad to meet her and to know her, as you desire; 
but not quite yet. I am hardly strong enough. 
I have been very seriously ill, and am still almost 
helplessly weak, as you may well judge from the 
appearance of my writing. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Marion KINGSLEY. 


There were tears in Derringforth’s eyes 
when he had finished reading this letter, 
and he walked the floor silently. 

Marion had tried to write a reply that 
would breathe of good fellowship—a cor- 
dial, friendly note in which there would be 
nothing to suggest the utter gloom of her 
life. 

“ Phil must never know,” she murmured 
as she wrote, and her letter gave no sign 
of the struggle it had cost her. There was 
no trace of the burning tears that dimmed 
her eyes, no evidence of the cruel blow he 
had dealt her; but heart interprets heart, 
when both are attuned alike. 

Derringforth saw beneath the written 
words, and read there the story of her love. 
He beheld a soul from which all the light 
and hope had been stricken by his own 
hand. In the very dawn of this revelation 
a thrill of sweetest joy sent the warm, red 
blood bounding to Derringforth’s cheeks; 
but in another instant he staggered, stunned 
by all that he had seen revealed in this 
flash of light. 

“ This is too much!” he cried under his 
breath,: turning his eyes toward heaven. 
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Oh, the pathos, the unutterable sadness, 
of that cry! 
LVII 


It was June. 

A thousand eyes followed Dorothy as 
she walked up the aisle on her father’s 
arm. A thousand hearts burst forth into 
an exclamation of delight. There were 
youth and sweetness and love in her face. 
Few brides have looked happier than Doro- 
thy; few men have looked more manly than 
Derringforth as he met her at the altar. 

Marion was not of the friends gathered 
to witness this scene. She was spared the 
ordeal—an ordeal that perchance she could 
not have borne. Her somber garments, the 
outward expression of a sorrow scarcely less 
poignant, saved her from this supreme test 
of her endurance. The first throb of grief 


‘awakened by her mother’s death had 


scarcely yet been stilled. 

“And this is Phil’s wedding day,” she 
murmured, looking up at the tiny clock on 
her mantel. “Only half an hour more,” 
she faltered, and with a stifled sigh that 
cried to heaven, she stepped to the window 
and looked out upon the soft summer day. 

The sunshine, in contrast with the som- 
berness of her soul, was never so bright, and 
its very brightness made her shudder and 
turn away. 

She walked the floor with bowed head, 
bent by a weight of sorrow that had well- 
nigh crushed out all the hope of her life. 
The clock ticked on, keeping time with 
Marion’s measured tread. She watched 
the hands as they crawled toward the fate- 
ful hour — watched them with the same 
dread that fascinates a prisoner whose doom 
is but a span ahead. 

And now she stopped again at the win- 
dow, and her eyes fell upon a group of 
children at their merry games in the street. 
There was happiness, and a little way down 
the avenue was another scene of happiness. 
Carriages bearing guests to the wedding— 
Phil’s wedding—were already rolling past. 
Marion’s hand pressed hard against her 
heart. 

As she stood there she saw Phil looking 
toward the house, as he had done on that 
memorable night when a word from her 
would have brought him back and made 
them one again. The word had been 
spoken, but it had been spoken too late— 
spoken when he had gone beyond the sound 
of her voice, and even now he did not know 
that her heart had yearned to recall him. 
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The vividness of that scene came back to 
her with overwhelming force. A whisper 
of tenderness from either would have melt- 
ed the heart of the other, and the frigid 
atmosphere that chilled them into coldness 
would have become as the sunshine of a 
summer day. 

Lost in her reverie, Marion was dead to 
the passing of the precious moments. Re- 
called to herself, she turned quickly to the 
clock. It lacked five minutes of the hour. 
With a tread that was pathetic, she again 
paced the floor. Her face was deathly 
white. Her left hand was still pressed to 
her heart, and in her right she held a hand- 
kerchief with which she dried the tears that 
ever and anon stole down her cheeks. And 
still the moments sped, and each tick of 
the clock was a fresh stab in Marion’s 
heart. 

“Two minutes more!” she murmured. 
“ Two minutes, and Phil will be lost to me 
forever. Oh, God, must this be?” she 
moaned, lifting her eyes toward heaven. 
“Tt isn’t right,” she pleaded. ‘I cannot 
think I deserve this fate—this agony, worse 
than death!” 

She reeled as if about to fall. She cast 
her eyes entreatingly toward the clock, and 
at that very instant the first stroke of the 
dread hour sounded. She threw her hands 
above her head with a gesture of despair, 
and sank upon her couch. 


There was another wedding on this same 
day. It was solemnized in Boston, where 
solemnizing is a fine art. The bridegroom 
was Burton Edwards, the bride Eleanor 
Donaldson. 

Two bachelors were made benedicts that 
day, two girls were made happy. This way 
of putting it is perhaps misleading so far 
as concerns Burton Edwards, unless indeed 
the words “happiness” and “ benedict ” 
are synonymous. If they are, then the 
term as completely misrepresents Derring- 
forth as the converse would misrepresent 
Edwards. 

To expect Derringforth to be happy in 
the fullest sense, loving another with a finer 
and deeper love than his bride, would be 
to expect the impossible of the human 
heart. Edwards, on the other hand, the 
measure of whose love for his bride was 
‘boundless, was happy, as only a great boy- 
ish, buoyant nature can be happy. His 
confidence in himself—in his love for Elea- 
- nor—was as broad and deep as the sea. 
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There was no cloud of distrust in his heay. 
ens, as there was in Derringforth’s, to ob. 
scure the brightness of his wedding day. 

And this delight, this enthusiasm, this 
abounding joy, was imparted to Eleanor, 
Indeed, it radiated from Edwards as do the 
beams from the rising sun, and all who 
came in contact with him felt its exhila- 
rating influence. 

Eleanor’s happiness was no greater than 
Dorothy’s, though the latter’s soul was not 
thrilled by the same surcharged enthusiasm. 
Indeed, it did not need to be. It could hold 
no more. There is a supreme height be- 
yond which no joy can carry one, and this 
height Dorothy had attained. In Derring- 
forth, with no excess of feeling, no transi- 
tory flight of sentimental fancy—nothing 
but the stanchness of his character, the fine- 
ness of his fiber, the delicacy of his atten- 
tions—in him, her husband, Dorothy found 
the source of supremest joy. The linking 
of her heart with his—the oneness of their 
lives—met the deepest and truest cravings 
of her soul. 

She knew nothing of the repressed fire 
that was burning within his breast. By 
the indomitable force of his will—by con- 
stant watchfulness over his every act, every 
word, every look—he was able to keep his 
secret from her. 

When Derringforth asked her to be his 
wife, Dorothy had a confidence in him 
which at once dispelled all jealousy of Ma- 
rion. She was too happy, and too wise, to 
make herself miserable over the past. What 
if Derringforth had loved Marion, did he 
not now come to her—come of his own 
choice? And was not this sufficient proof 
of his love—ample assurance of his prefer- 
ence for the heart he would join to his own 
for life? 
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DERRINGFORTH had made money very 
fast since the resumption following his fail- 
ure. His stroke had all the boldness that 
had hitherto characterized it. There was 
a forcefulness in the way he went at things 
that captured the admiration of the Street, 
and at the same time caused many to pre- 
dict a second disaster. 

But Derringforth’s mind was not grov- 
eling on the earth with these little souls. It 
was reaching out where they could not fol- 
low him. If they could have seen its inner 
workings, they would have discovered a 
purpose that did not appear on the surface. 
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This became apparent from the many large 
deals in which he took active part, and 
through many of the telling onslaughts he 
made upon his enemies — onslaughts that 
came about in so indirect a way, but with 
such force, that they never knew his hand 
had struck the blow until they felt the bit- 
ter smart. 

Burrock, led by Van Stump, and relying 


.upon the multimillionaire’s ability to down 


Derringforth again, was among the first to 
go down himself. The Street, knowing of 
his treachery to Derringforth, had no words 
of sympathy for him in the hour of his dis- 
aster. Men of Burrock’s type have little 
chance. of regaining their footing there when 
once misfortune overtakes them. There is 
no place in the world where honor among 
men stands at a higher premium than in 
Wall Street. Whenever one whose deal- 
ings have been beyond suspicion is forced 
to the wall, a hundred helping hands are 
Stretched out to him. 

Burrock’s luck, as is usually the case with 
such men, deserted him in the hour of his 
sorest need. Baffled on every hand, he 
turned to Van Stump for aid, but the 
worthy capitalist was deaf to his appeals, 
and Burrock, bankrupt and friendless, went 
like a cringing cur to Derringforth, the man 
he had conspired to ruin. 

This was an hour of triumph for Der- 
ringforth, but the succor he gave was given 
as from a large soul that scorned to gloat 
over an enemy’s downfall. 

His greatest triumph, however, was yet 
to come. Van Stump had been maddened 
so many times by his failure to cope with 
Derringforth that at length an implacable 
ferocity possessed him with a determina- 
tion to ruin Phil again. But he was work- 
ing against odds. His millions, and all the 
subtle cunning of his nature, were no match 
for the younger man’s brains. 

Van Stump had elaborated a scheme that 
involved millions. It was known to him— 
and to everybody else, in fact—that Der- 
ringforth was dealing heavily in Lackawan- 
na. It had been his pet stock almost from 
the day he entered Wall Street, and his 
name was closely identified with it. Van 
Stump chose this for the battleground. 
Derringforth had been buying on a large 
scale, and was carrying a load that few 
men would have dared to shoulder; but he 
had faith in the road, and was, in this in- 
stance as always, ready to back his judg- 
ment unreservedly. 
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Van Stump began his attack by depress- 
ing the stock two points at a single blow. 
The onslaught came when Derringforth had 
little expected a decline, and the depres- 
sion caused his holdings to stand him a loss 
of nearly half a million dollars. 

Elated by the success of his first effort, 
and feeling that Derringforth could not 
hold out against a second assault, Van 
Stump kept on hammering the stock with 
redoubled ferocity. ’ 

Derringforth grasped the situation in- 
stantaneously. There was not a moment 
to be lost. The combination against him 
was a dangerous one. Superb generalship 
alone could save him. In an instant his 
course was determined. He gave secret or- 
ders to sell, and at the same moment rushed 
to the Exchange and personally tried to 
sustain the stock by buying large blocks. 

His presence—his bold effort to check 
the break and hold Lackawanna from go- 
ing to pieces—caused the price to advance 
a point with a suddenness that astounded 
Van Stump and his crowd; but with a reck- 
lessness born of desperation, they threw 
great blocks upon the market, and Lacka- 
wanna broke half a dozen points in as many 
minutes. 

This was exactly what Derringforth 
wanted. Operators lost their heads, and 
down, down went Lackawanna, Derring- 
forth all the while buying, buying, and 
charging brokers with madness in allowing . 
such a stock to be slaughtered. Meanwhile, 
however, for every share of stock he bought 
he secretly sold many more through his 
brokers, until his orders to sell suddenly 
ceased, and then they began buying for his 
account on so large a scale that like magic 
Lackawanna went bounding up. Operators 
who a few moments before were frantic to 
unload were now equally frantic to save 
themselves, and with a mighty rush the 
stock went up, up, up, reaching in ten min- 
utes a higher point than when Van Stump 
began his onslaught. 

All this time Van Stump had been try- 
ing to hold the price down instead of buy- 
ing to save himself, as Derringforth and 
others had done. The result of this half 
hour’s struggle was that Van Stump, the 
millionaire, was a bankrupt, and Derring- 
forth, once a bankrupt, was a millionaire. 


LIX 


_ Wurte Dorothy was in the country, en- 
joying the cool mountain breezes, Derring- 
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- forth bought a handsome new house in New 
York, and, having decorated and furnished 
it to his fancy, gave her a delightful sur- 
prise on her return to town in the fall. This 
was only one instance of his constant striv- 
ing for her happiness. 

Eleanor inclined toward living in Bos- 
ton; Edwards favored the West. After a 
good deal of discussion they finally com- 
promised on New York, a town broad 
enough to embrace both Boston and the 
West. On second thought Eleanor was glad 
that the metropolis had been chosen, for 
now she and Dorothy could be much to- 
gether. Fortunately they secured a house 
in the same block with the Derringforths, 
and simultaneously these two girl friends 
began the womanly task of making homes 
for their husbands—homes in all that ren- 
ders a home charming and sweet. 

In this kingdom all his own, this de- 
lightful paradise where wealth and refine- 
ment met the eye at every turn, and with 
Dorothy’s sunny presence, her love and de- 
votion—aye, her very worship—Derrihg- 
forth could not’ well help enjoying a meas- 
ure of happiness. No day passed that 
Dorothy’s eyes did not sparkle with de- 
light at some new evidence of her husband’s 
untiring thoughtfulness. No night came 
that did not find him in full dress, thus 
paying her a delicate compliment that so 
appeals to the soul of a refined woman. 
, There was no evening that found him too 
tired to go with her to the play, or to es- 
cort her to some social function—to call 
on friends with her, or take her to Del- 
monico’s for a dainty supper. 

Was ever husband more devoted? Was 
ever girl wife more happy? Viewed as the 
world viewed it, they were an ideal couple; 
viewed as Dorothy viewed it, no husband 
and wife ever loved each other so much. 

“Burton doesn’t love Eleanor as Phil 
loves me,” she often reflected. ‘“ If he did, 
he wouldn’t leave her so much alone.” 

But Edwards did love Eleanor. He had 
been married nearly eight months. En- 
thusiasm rarely reaches over such a space. 
Once he came back unexpectedly after 
starting for his club for the evening. He 
found Eleanor trying to hide the traces of 


“Why, Puss, what is this? You're cry- 
ing,” he said, taking her up in his strong 
arms and kissing her in that impulsive, 
hearty way of his. 

Eleanor tried very hard to choke back 
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the sobs, but she could not, and in his arms 
she gave way and wept like a child. 

“What does it mean, dear?” asked Ed- 
wards, tenderly. “ You’re not happy—why 
didn’t you tell me before?” 

“It isn’t anything. I don’t know what 
possessed me,” answered Eleanor, throwing 
her white arms around her husband’s neck 
and raising her lips to his. 

“ But it is something—you must tell me, 
little girl! It would kill me to think of you 
as unhappy. What has happened? Have 
you had bad news from home, or are you 
ill?” 

Eleanor shook her head and clung to him 
more closely. Edwards was puzzled. It 
did not for an instant occur to him that he 
could be at fault, for did he not love Elea- 
nor with all his heart, and did she not know 
it? Certainly no man ever loved his wife 
more. He would willingly die for her, if 
need be, and she knew it. 

No, it was something outside of himself. 
What could it be? Whom had Eleanor 
seen? No one but Dorothy, and Dorothy 
—no, she of all others couldn’t have said 
anything to make Eleanor unhappy. 

With these reflections Edwards threw off 
his overcoat and called to the butler to ring 
for a messenger. 

“Why, Burt, what are you going to do?” 
asked Eleanor, her heart bounding at the 
possibility of his remaining at home with 
her, though the likelihood of this seemed 
so remote that she dared not indulge in 
the hope, knowing that he had an engage- 
ment at his club. 

“Yes, little girl, I’m going to stay at 
home with you. I can’t allow you to be 
unhappy.” 

“And you would make yourself miser- 
able, dear, in trying to make me happy?” 

“‘ Miserable? What nonsense! I don’t 
think it’s fair, Puss, for you to say that. 
How could I be miserable with you?” 

“ Forgive me, dear—it isn’t fair. I didn’t 
mean it as you take it, but in a compara- 
tive sense only. I was thinking of. your 
engagement with Dick, and the good time 
you two would have together.” 

“Why, what is Dick to me in compari- 
son with my little wife?” Taking her two 
hands in his, he looked into her eyes in a 
way that amply atoned for the heartache 
his thoughtlessness had caused her. 

‘“ But, Burt, I mustn’t allow you to stay 
at home. It’s selfish of me, and Dick will 
be so disappointed!” 
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“Oh, Dick will be all right! He won’t 
mind. When he gets my telegram, he’ll go 
off with the boys and have a good time.” 

“Go off with the boys and have a good 
time!” repeated Eleanor to herself. Then, 
with a horrible fear that her husband had 
read her thoughts, she said quickly and 
with a scarcely perceptible blush: “‘ You’re 
the dearest fellow in all the world, Burt! 
How many men would so readily give up 
an evening’s pleasure for their wives as you 
do for me?” 

“ Now, Puss, don’t try to make me think 
that. I don’t give you half the time I 
ought to; but you know I love you, and 
would sacrifice my life for you.” 

And so he would have done, but not his 
pleasure. 

“J know you would, Burt, you generous 
soul! I’m afraid I don’t deserve such 
devotion.” 

“ You deserve far more, dear, than I give 
you. Now, if I were only more like Der- 
ringforth, I could make you happier; but 
you know my nature craves excitement and 
activity. I wasn’t reared indoors. I grew 
up on a ranch, in the open air—in the sad- 
dle—and I must be on the move all the 
time; otherwise I’m like a fish out of 
water.” 

“ Do you think I’d love you half so much 
if you were more like anybody but your 
own dear self?” returned Eleanor, looking 
up into his eyes convincingly. 

“You do have the sweetest way of mak- 
ing me think myself perfection, when I 
know I’m not; but somehow I just delight 
in having my eyes blinded.” 

Eleanor smiled exultantly. 

“ But,” she said, “if I could only do it 
half as cleverly as Dorothy does it with 
Phil, you’d be even more delighted. Did 
you ever see such jolly chums as they are?” 

“ Never in my life, and the strangest part 
of it is that he should care for Dorothy so 
much when he was so utterly broken up 
over Marion Kingsley. I don’t believe a 
fellow ever loved a girl more than he loved 
her, and yet see how happy he is with 
Dorothy!” 

The evening slipped by all too quickly 
with Eleanor. The dreary hours of lone- 
liness that she had anticipated had unex- 
pectedly been made bright with happiness. 
Love, with all its sweetness, was there. 

The next night Edwards again generous- 
ly remained at home, and Eleanor antici- 
pated another evening of delight; but some- 
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how it was not quite the same. Edwards 
tried very hard to appear contented; Elea- 
nor put forth every effort to give to their 
conversation something of the spirit of the 
night before; but it lacked that freshness 
without which it can never touch a respon- 
sive chord in the soul. 

Finally Eleanor suggested cards. Ed- 
wards readily acquiesced, and made an un- 
successful feint at entering into the spirit 
of the game with hearty enjoyment. But 
how tame! Two-handed euchre, and with 
a woman, in comparison with poker at the 
club, where the chips pile high! 

At length the evening was gone, and Ed- 
wards gave a gasp of relief; but his resolu- 
tion to make Eleanor happy had not yet 
entirely oozed away, and the next night 
they went to the play. Just as luck would 
have it, the piece proved to be a weak at- 
tempt at satire on society—the sort of thing 
that bored Edwards almost to distraction. 
Eleanor herself, realizing his feeling, was 
miserably unhappy. 

Still again, on the following night, Ed- 
wards played the réle of martyr, absenting 
himself from the world that attuned the 
chords of his nature to music. When din- 
ner was over, and his cigar smoked, he 
looked appealingly to Eleanor for some sug- 
gestion to help him through the weary 
hours ahead. 

“Youre dreadfully bored, Burt,” she 
said. “ Why don’t you run down to your 
club and see the boys? You're just dying 
to go—you are, aren’t you? Now be 
honest!” 

“What nonsense you talk, little girl!” 
returned Edwards, trying very hard to keep 
his face straight. 

“You know I’m not talking nonsense,” 
laughed Eleanor, amused at his effort to 
appear serious. 

“Then do I really look like a dying 
man?” 

“ Well, not exactly, but you look a very 
much bored man, and I’m going to protest. 
It isn’t a bit flattering to me. You must 
go to the club, or we shall have to go out 
somewhere. It won’t do to keep you here.” 

“ Vou’re the sweetest little queen in the 
world,” answered Edwards admiringly. “TI 
can’t disobey you—we’ll go somewhere— 
anywhere but to the theater.” 

“ You really won’t go to the club?” 

“No, not to-night.” 

“ Suppose, then, we run in and see the 
Derringforths for a little while?” 
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“Do you really want to go there?” 
“J think we should enjoy it—don’t 
you?” 

There was a shrug of the shoulders. 

“ Going there means a dress suit.” 

“Oh, not necessarily.” 

“Well, yes—Derringforth always wears 
one.” 

“‘ Would it be very much trouble for you 
to change? It would only take you a few 
minutes.” 

“ But it’s a deuced nuisance—makes a 
man a lot of useless trouble. I don’t see 
the sense in such agony, unless, of course, 
one’s going where dress is demanded, and 
even then I think it foolish, many times. 
It’s a foréign custom—nothing American 
about it. Up to within a year or two 
mighty few men in this country wasted 
their energy in that way, and even now, in 
the West, there’s not very much of such 
nonsense.” 

_ Eleanor’s face lacked the expression of 
confirmation that Edwards desired to see. 

“ Certainly we shouldn’t feel obliged to 
‘dress elaborately to call on Dorothy and 

Phil.” 

Edwards, seemingly, didn’t feel quite 
satisfied with the way Eleanor received his 
remarks. He got up and stood lazily in 
front of the mirror. Then he adjusted his 
coat, squared his shoulders, and stretched 
himself up to his full height. 

“ This doesn’t look half bad, little Puss,” 
he said, evidently rather proud of himself. 
He walked over to Eleanor, and like a great 
boy bent over her, swung his arms about 

'_ her, and kissed her. “ Don’t you think 
I’m all right as I am, dear?” he asked. “I 
_ know you do—come on, let’s go! I don’t 
mind if Derringforth is dressed in royal 
robes. I like to see a man have a little 
individuality!” 
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DEATH is not always without compen- 
sating features. The keen sorrow that 
plunged Marion into deeper gloom — the 
loss of her mother—like a gentle hand ten- 
derly shielded her from mingling with the 
gay world when her heart was dead to its 
allurements. 

It was this same world that was chiefly 
responsible for the wrecking of her life. 
She could not think of it without a shudder, 
and longed to get away from it and its very 
atmosphere. The summer was before her. 

It seemed like an eternity without one 
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bright spot, one wave of sunlight, to bring 
warmth and cheer to her enshrouded soul. 

“I wish we could go into the woods, 
papa,” she said, “ where you and I could 
be alone. I haven’t the strength or the 
courage to mingle with people. I want to . 
go where I can be away from every one but 
you. Wouldn’t you like the woods? Would 
you be lonely? I should try to keep you 
from being lonely.” 

“T’m glad you made that suggestion,” 
replied the father, his face brightening. “I 
believe it will be the very best thing for 
you, and I should like it myself. You must 
know, my dear, that I should be contented 
if I could see your health returning.” 

Marion looked up quickly into her 
father’s face. The tears filled her eyes. 
She tried to speak, but the words choked 
in her throat. It was scarcely a week since 
Phil’s wedding day. 

The middle of June saw her wish real- 
ized. She was in the Maine woods, far up 
toward the Canadian line, and among the 
giant pines. The camp was in a small 
clearing on the edge of as picturesque a 
little lake as heart could desire. It was late 
at night when she arrived, and the beauty 
of the place was veiled from her eyes; but 
even the darkness did not rob her first 
hours in the woods of the sweetest air she 
had ever breathed. 

“What a perfect little gem!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘And this is what you call a 
camp! It’s the sweetest, snuggest little 
house I ever saw!” 

Mr. Kingsley was delighted. 

“ Did you think I was bringing you to a 
log cabin?” he replied. ‘“ Wait until morn- 
ing, when you can see how really unique 
it is. It was designed by a young artist, 
who built it for himself without regard to 
cost, and then—just like an artist—wearied 
of his fad.” 

That night Marion slept as a child sleeps, 
and in the morning she was awakened by 
the sweet music of the birds. The bright 
sunlight flooded her room, and she could 
hear the soft lapping of the water on the 
beach, no more than a stone’s throw from 
her window. 

. “How peaceful and soothing this is!” 
she reflected. “I’m so glad to be here;” 


and she raised her eyes to Heaven with 
grateful thanks. 

Half an hour later she was on the piazza 
beside her father, feasting her eyes on the 
beautiful sheet of water before her. 























“Oh, papa, this is a new world!” she 
exclaimed, slipping her arm through his. 
.“T have never seen anything so charming 
in all my life!” 

“It’s one of God’s beauty spots,” said 
the father, his heart gladdened by Marion’s 
evident delight. 

A moment’s pause ensued, and then she 
replied: 

“Yes, one of God’s beauty spots, and it 
is our privilege to enjoy it.” 

There was something so impressive in 
the way she said this that her father cast a 
glance of inquiry at her eyes. 

“Do you know, papa,” she went on, 
“this seems like God’s world—not man’s. 
How different the atmosphere! What har- 
mony and sweetness everywhere! It is na- 
ture, the very heart of nature. Another 
week of New York, with its heat and dust 
and noise—with its sad and cruel memo- 


* ries—would have killed me. Oh, papa, 


you didn’t know—you never can know— 
how I longed to get away from there! I 
felt that my endurance was almost gone, 
that whatever courage I had been able to 
command was breaking up; but now that 
I am here in this new world, where every- 
thing is so peaceful and beautiful, I’m sure 
I shall have the strength to prove myself a 
woman—such a woman as your daughter 
should be.” 

“ My poor child!” said the father, press- 
ing his lips to her forehead. “ You have 
been very brave. I have realized your suf- 
fering during these dark days, and my heart 
has ached for you.” 

It was indeed a life of seclusion that this 
father and daughter were entering upon, 
compared with the life they had lived; but 
Nt was just the sort of existence best suited 
to Marion in her present state of mind. 
She was incapable of deriving morbid 
pleasure from grief, of making a luxury of 
mourning, as too many do. She could not 
shrink into the corner of her room, and 
there, in somber shadow, helplessly bemoan 
her fate, forgetting that God had given her 
youth and hands and brains. 

But the uses to which these had been 
put for the last few years now palled upon 
her; and with the old sweet life of her girl- 
hood she was no longer in touch. To get 
back to it was the cry of her heart. 

Many a soul has echoed this cry in vain. 
To return at a step, as it were, from the 
scenes that dazzle and intoxicate the senses 
to the quiet, restful halls of nature, hoping 
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to find the same pleasures that thrilled the 
heart in the sweet old days, is to expect the ~ 
impossible. As time is an important factor ~ 
in the formation of one’s tastes for the arti- 
ficial life, so, too, time must enter largely | 
into the reformation of one’s tastes for the } 
natural life. : 

The weaker nature, finding the old pleas- | 
ures flat and insipid, speedily abandons the ~ 
experiment and hastily returns to the gay © 
world, to which alone it is attuned; but 
Marion was not of this type. Her horizon 
had a broader scope. Nevertheless, it was ~ 
the dread of the world she had just left, 
rather than the present love of that to 
which she had escaped, that made it pos- 
sible for her to return to the simpler, sweet- 
er tastes of life. 

If it be as difficult for a rich man to © 
enter the kingdom of heaven as for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle, so like- 
wise it is difficult for one whose very life 
depends upon the intoxicating stimulus of 
the social world to get back to a place 
where the simpler pleasures will again bring 
delight to the soul. 

One day, when Marion had been at the 
camp a little more than a month, a letter 
came that gave added impetus to the pres- 
ent trend of her life. It quickened into 
memory an almost forgotten incident, and 
warmed her heart with a sense of happiness 
that she had thought never again to know. 

The letter recorded the gratitude of an 
old man whom she had taken from the cold 
wintry streets and placed in a comfortable 
home. It said: 


I cannot go without telling you once more of 
my gratitude for your great kindness to me. My 
home here has been all that an old man without 
family and friends about him could hope for. It 
has been peaceful and comfortable, and, but for 
the lack of ties that bring sweetness to old age, 
it would have made me happy indeed. 

I was a wanderer in the streets, without a friend 
to whom I could go for a kindly look or a bit of 
bread, when you sent for me, fed and clothed me, 
cheered me with kind words, and gave me a 
home. Oh, I cannot tell you the brightness of 
that hour! If heaven be half so bright, it will 
more than fulfill the cravings of the human heart; 
and if extending a kindly hand to those who 
falter by the way be the best mission of life, then 
I know that God will see in you the highest type 
of womanhood. 

I thank you again, as I have thanked you a 
thousand times before. 


The letter was accompanied by a brief 
note informing Marion that her beneficiary 
had requested that it should be forwarded 
to her after his death. 
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'. “And he is dead, poor old man!” said 
* Marion softly. ‘“ Dead, and no friend to 
follow him to the grave or to mourn his 
going! How alone an old man is without 
wife or child! I’m so glad I did something 
- toward making him comfortable. I wish I 
_ had done something to make him happy. 
_ He gives me more credit than I deserve. I 
could have done more for him than I did.” 

Finally Marion took up the letter again 
and read: 




































If extending a kindly hand to those who falter 
by the way be the best mission of life— 


Here she stopped. Her head rested upon 
her hands, and she pondered silently. 


Mr. Kingsley was more than gratified at 
the improvement the first month in the 
~ woods made in Marion’s health and spirits. 
She began to look a little like her old self. 
Her step regained something of its elas- 
ticity, and her cheeks were once more 
- tinged with color. 

But he was keen-sighted enough to see 
that she must have something more than 
boating and fishing and shooting to main- 
tain a permanent interest in this new life. 
He accordingly surprised her one day by 
handing her a deed of the camp and a large 
tract of the surrounding property, embrac- 
ing an area of about two miles square. This 
made her absolute mistress of the lake with 
its picturesque settings. 

Marion was overwhelmed. 

“TI cannot realize it, papa!” she said. 
“I cannot believe that all this beautiful 
place is mine. How can I ever thank you 
enough? Of all the places I have ever seen, 
I love this the most. You couldn’t have 
done anything to please me so much!” 

“Your delight, Marion, amply repays 
me for the outlay. Now that it is all yours, 
show me the genius you have for convert- 
' ing it into a park that will be the envy of 
~ all the country round. You shall have all 
|. the money you may require for this pur- 
se; but let me suggest that your first 
thought should be directed to enlarging the 
~ camp itself.” 

LXI 


Mr. KINGSLEY’s idea of awakening Ma- 
rion’s interest to the full extent of her ac- 
_ tive nature was a very wise one. She at 
> once began planning for the enlargement 
| of the camp and the laying out of the park. 
| It was not long before an army of men were 
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busy under her directions, and it filled Mr, 
Kingsley’s heart with satisfaction to see the 
enthusiasm with which she went at her 
work, 

“ Verily, human nature is malleable,” he 
smiled, as he watched the perfect working 
of his scheme. “It can almost always be 
bent to one’s liking when the right means 
is chosen.” 

The summer was gone all too quickly for 
Marion. It had not proved the eternity 
she had dreaded. The cold weather had 
already come, but she was unwilling to re- 
linquish the work that had given her so 
much pleasure, and the men were kept 
busy until the snow made further progress 
with the park impossible. Those employed 
on the reconstruction of the camp were still 
retained, and Marion was with them so 
much that they soon came to constitute a 
part of her new world. In them she saw 
human nature in its simplicity, and she 
liked it, even as she liked the winter sports 
of which she had hitherto known nothing. 

There was an exhilaration in skating, in 
coasting, or in. a tramp through the woods 
on snow shoes, gun in hand, that was a re- 
freshing novelty. In these there were 
health and healthy sentiments. She no 
longer found her music a bore, or a book a 
wearisome pastime. She had all the while 
been getting back toward the heart of na- 
ture, and was already in sympathetic touch 
with it. 

“The holidays will soon be here, Ma- 
rion,” remarked Mr. Kingsley one evening. 
They had just finished a game of chess, and 
were sitting dreamily watching the blazing 
logs in the great fireplace. 

“‘ Yes—just think, we have been here al- 
most six months!” 

“‘ And you're not tired of it yet?” 

“ No; not yet.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather spend the holi- 
days in New York?” 

“They would make me very lonely 
there; here I can make them bright. Shall 
I tell you of a little scheme I have had in 
mind?” 

“Certainly. What is it?” 

“ Well, it’s just this. I want to make 
the jolliest Christmas that ever was, for my 
men and their families, and for our serv- 
ants, not forgetting poor old Jack. I 
couldn’t think of leaving him out; and 
there may be one or two others I should 
wish to ask. What do you think of it?” 

“ Unique, to say the least.” 

















“ But how do you like it?” urged Mari- 
on anxiously. 

“On the whole, I like it—that is, if you 
have thought it all out, and find it can be 
done.” 

“It can be done. I have thought it out.” 

“And the eating and sleeping—rather 
important points, you know.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You know the size of these men’s fami- 
lies, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes—not so large as you might 
think, and besides, children are what we 
want. Christmas isn’t Christmas without 
them, you know.” 

“Yes, that is so, but—” 

“ But it’s possible to overdo a good 
thing, you think. Well, just wait. I can 
manage everything beautifully, and you 
shall have at least half your bed.” 


It was the night before Christmas, and 
all in the house was not as still as the tra- 
ditional mouse, for Marion’s half dozen 
workmen, with their wives and children, 
were there; also Jack, the guide, and a 
number of his cronies, like himself, wise in 
woodcraft, together with a generous quota 
of servants, making, with Marion and her 
father, the most unique company of thirty 
ever gathered under one roof in that remote 
retreat. 

The merrymaking began with a jolly col- 
lege song, which Marion gave with a spirit 
that set the pace for the evening. The ap- 
plause made the rafters ring. There was 
a heartiness, a genuineness about this that 
both amused and delighted her. Nothing 
would do but she must repeat the song. 

One thing particularly impressed her as 
she sang, and that was the expression of 
one of her listeners—a young girl of per- 
haps fifteen. With the others it was large- 
ly the words that brought laughter to their 
faces, but it was the music that stirred this 
girl’s soul. She drank in every note with 
an earnestness that aroused Marion’s in- 
terest. When the song was finished, there 
were tears in the girl’s eyes, and her slight 
frame trembled from the intensity of her 
emotions. 

She was the daughter of Adam Remsen, 
the head carpenter. Her name was Eliza- 
beth. Dressed in the simple fashion of the 
country, there was in her manner and fea- 
tures the refinement of the city. She had 
never before heard the notes of a piano, 
_ and they set all her nerves tingling. 
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If the guests could have had their way, — 
they would have made Marion furnish all 
the entertainment for the evening, but this 
was not in accordance with her plans. ; 

“Christmas is children’s day,” she pro-— 
tested. “ We must give them a chance.” | 

Little Billy Dunn stood up on his chair” 
and piped off a declamation with a self- 
complacency that made him the envy of 
the other children. There was nothing that ~ 
gave Billy so enlarged a conception of his 
diminutive size as speech making. As he 
sat down, there was a look on his face 
which said: 

“Did you ever hear anything like that 
in New York?” 

“ Billy says he’s goin’ to be an orator,” ~ 
said his mother, patting him on the head — 
proudly. 

*T’m sure he is,” returned Marion. “ He ~ 
speaks with the ease of a veteran already.” — 

“* Well, I’ve spoke a good lot,” interposed ™ 
the young Demosthenes. “ ’Tain’t nothin’ 
new to me.” 

Elizabeth Remsen now contributed her ~ 
share to the entertainment by singing a | 
simple little ballad. It was sweetly sung, 
revealing qualities of voice that amazed 
Marion. She insisted upon its being re- 
peated, and her recognition of the talent 
of one of their number fairly astounded 
the others. Elizabeth — Adam Remsen’s 
girl! They looked at each other, seeming 
to say: ; 

“Well, what’s coming next?” 

But there were two who cast no such 
glances. They were Adam Remsen and his © 
wife, in whose eyes there were tears of joy. 

There were other declamations, and then 
Marion sang again, receiving the same 
hearty applause as before. Here Dan ~ 
Brierly, one of Jack’s cronies, thinking to 

-be facetious, and to have a little fun at 
Jack’s expense, said: 

“ Now that the other boys hev had their 
say, we ought ter hev a speech from you, 
Jack. Ye’re great at speech makin’!” = 

There was a howl of delight at the sug- | 
gestion. Jack turned red and wabbled un- ~ 
comfortably in his chair. 4 

“‘ Speech! Speech! Speech!” called the — 
men in stentorian tones, forgetting where 
they were. 2. 

The cry was taken up by the boys, with 
the exception of little Billy Dunn, who was | 
impressed with the conviction that Dan ~ 
hi ge would much better have called on 4 

im. 
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“ The idea of old Jack Brammersly mak- 
ing a speech!” he said to himself, contemp- 
tuously elevating his little pug nose. 

' “TJ ain’t no man ter shirk when there’s 
somethin’ ter be done,” began Jack, rising 
_ and stretching himself up to the height of 
six feet three; “and it ‘pears ter me there 
is somethin’ ter be done, and that is ter say 
‘a word or two about all this kindness from 
Miss Marion and her father.” 

These utterances had scarcely left his 
lips when there followed a_ thundering 
round of applause, showing the most hearty 
approval of his sentiments. 

“Tt ‘pears ter me,” went on Jack, “ that 
it’s jest as well ter hit straight out from 
the shoulder and say what’s in yer heart 
ter say, as ter repeat, as these here young- 
sters hev been doin’, the words of them old 
fellers that was writ for another age and 
ter hit another mark. When it comes down 
ter repeatin’, I ain’t in it. I hain’t got no 
time fer repeatin’ things, anyway. And 
I ain’t no orator, and I don’t see why a 
~ man has got ter be one ter say anything, 
if he has it ter say. I hev somethin’ ter say, 
' and that is that nobody has ever come inter 
_ these woods that has brought in here any- 
thing like the square inches of big-hearted- 
ness and liberalness that Miss Marion and 
her father has brought.” (Ringing ap- 
plause). “I tell yer what it is, and I know 

what I’m talkin’ about-—there’s been more 
fair days sence her comin’, six months ago, 
than there was in the six years before her 
» comin’. Why, it’s been like another world, 
and yer all know it. We've all been rich— 
jest rich, that’s what it is. We hain’t want- 
ed anything but what it’s come ter us, hev 
we? Yer hain’t none of yer known of no- 
body hereabouts bein’ sick and goin’ with- 
out a doctor, and jest slathers of medicine, 
hev yer? No, not one of yer; and yer 
hain’t known of nobody, either, whose crops 
has failed ’em, and they’ve gone hungry. 
Now this is somethin’ that don’t happen 
once in-a lifetime. I never run ag’in’ it be- 
' fore, and I never expected ter run ag’in’ it 
| till I’d gone yonder into the clearin’, But 


| this ain’t all. Where is there anybody else 


| on these trappin’ grounds, or any other, 
| that would do what Miss Marion is doin’ 
| fer us all here to-night? Why, it’s onac- 
| countable, and we ain’t none of us any kin 
|. of hern. D’yer know, she’s been workin’ 

on this thing fer nigh onter a month— 
makin’, buyin’, plannin’, and all this, and 
fer what? Not fer herself, Ill be bound, 
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but fer us, jest ter give us a good time, and 
by the powerfulest buck I ever seed, ain’t it 
a good time? It’s one that will keep our 
hearts young all the way ter the end of the 
trail.” 

Long before Jack’s speech was finished, 
all who had urged him to speak, thinking 
to have some rude fun at his expense, were 
gaping with wonder and amazement. He 
talked straight at them, his words carrying 
with the unerring aim of a bullet from his 
rifle. They understood him and agreed 
with him, and all stood up and cheered 
with hearty good will. 

This simple, homely speech from this 
great, strong man took hold of Marion as 
no other speech had ever done. There was 
a rugged sincerity in his manner that gave 
eloquence to his utterance. 

“T thank you Jack, I thank you very 
much,” she said, struggling to hide her 
emotion, and at the same time she reached 
her hand out to him. He gave it the sort of 
grasp that makes one instinctively say, “He 
is aman.” And then, continuing, she add- 
ed: “I have seen a good deal of polite life, 
and have met many men, both in this coun- 
try and Europe. I have known many who 
could say very pretty things — who have 
said them to me; but none, Jack, not one, 
has ever paid me so fine a tribute as you 
have to-night.” 

Poor old Jack—he was embarrassed now, 
but nevertheless he was the hero of the 
hour, and good feeling ran riot through the 
hearts of all. Jack had always been re- 
garded as an exceptionally tall man, but 
now, in the eyes of his friends, he seemed 
at least six feet taller than he was before, 
and they wondered that they had never 
recognized his true stature. 

The Christmas tree had been rigged on 
wheels, and at this point it was pushed 
into the room, fairly groaning under its 
weight of treasures. How the eyes of 
young and old alike sparkled, even as the 
gold and silver tinsel upon the tree! Not 
one of these country folk had ever seen such 
a sight before. Christmas had been a bar- 
ren day with them—a day on which Santa 
Claus was supposed to do a good deal to 
help them make merry; but, as a matter of 
fact, he had done little or nothing. This 
year, however, through the charm of Ma- 
rion’s influence, he made ample amends, 
and showered gifts upon them until an in- 
toxication of joy made the very room reel. 
Marion thought she had seen some pretty 





























big eyes in children before, but never until 
to-night had she realized how big eyes real- 
ly can be; nor was the revelation com- 
municated to her by the children alone. 

The distribution of the presents was fol- 
lowed by a bountiful supper—a supper to 
be remembered by her guests throughout a 
lifetime. Marion was at a loss to know 
which gave her the keener delight, their 
gaping wonder over the Christmas tree, or 
their amazing capacity for the Christmas 
feast. After the supper, half an hour of 
good old-fashioned games, of the order of 
blind man’s buff, brought the evening to a 
close, and a memorable evening it was. 

There was yet a good deal of fun for 
Marion in stowing away her guests for the 
night. Bright and early in the morning, 
the children, and those of older growth as 
well, were up and again delighting their 
hearts over their presents. After breakfast 
all became children together, and spent a 
merry Christmas morning out of doors, 
coasting on the glib white snow. 


LXII 


Late in ‘the afternoon of Christmas Day, 
when all Marion’s guests had gone, and she 
sat alone in the library, thinking over the 
pleasures of the last few hours, and watch- 
ing through the window a stray snowbird 
flitting from branch to branch, the sound 
of sleigh bells suddenly fell upon her ear. 
A stranger was driving rapidly toward the 
house. 

“What can it mean?” sne thought. 
“What has happened?” 

The suspense was soon over. She held 
in her hand a small package bearing her 
name. The express messenger who brought 
it had come a distance of nearly twenty 
miles, making a special trip by the direction 
of the sender. This fact, which Marion 
gleaned from the loquacious stranger, filled 
her with wonder, and she hurried to her 
own room to open the package. 

The removal .of the wrapper revealed to 
her eyes a handsome seal leather case, on 
which her name was stamped in gold let- 
ters. Her heart beat faster. She unlocked 
the case, and there, nestling in folds of pale 
blue silk, was a tiny volume, perhaps three 
and a half inches long by two and a half 
wide. It was the most exquisite booklet 
that she had ever seen. The binding was 
made entirely of silver, bearing a chaste 
design, in the center of which was Marion’s 
monogram. 
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She took it up with trembling fingers, — 
and, opening it, her eyes fell upon a card 
inclosed. One glance at the name, and all © 
the passion of her heart—the old love that — 
was her life—broke its chains and over- — 
powered her. The name on the card was 
“ Philip Derringforth.” 

The leaves of the booklet were of heavy 
parchment, and on them was printed one 
of the ‘beautiful songs in Tennyson’s 
“Princess.” There were no illustrations— — 
— to mar the sweetness of the poem 
itself. 

It was some time before Marion could 
calm herself sufficiently to open the covers 
again. When she did so, she read these 
lines: 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depths of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 


In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more, 
























































Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld; © 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half awaken’d birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O, Death in Life, the days that are no more! 


A ray of divine light came into Marion’s — 
eyes as she read these lines. They were 
not new to her, but beautiful as they were, 
she had never until now understood the 
depth of their meaning. She read them 
over and over. They were from Phil’s own 
lips. He was with her, and, looking into 
her eyes, spoke from his very soul. 

Rarely has a wave of happiness so illu- 
mined a woman’s face. The restraint of her 
will was overthrown for the moment, and 
the pent up passion of her heart swept on 
like a mountain torrent. a 

She pressed the booklet to her lips, and 
talked to it as if it were a thing of life. In — 
each line of the monogram, and in the de- ~ 
sign encircling it, she saw Phil’s thought for 
her. There were tenderness, sympathy, 
delicacy, love. The fact, too, that he had 
gone to the expense of sending a special 
messenger, so that his remembrance should: | 
arrive on Christmas Day—all this meant so 
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much to her. This hour with him—this 
| hour of forgetfulness of all but him, this 
hour of abandon, of unrestrained joy, flood- 
_ ed her soul with the brightness of heaven. 

“Oh, if it could only last!” she sobbed. 
“Tf all the cruel past were to prove but a 
‘dream! But no—this little book says no. 
_ These walls, this park, this isolated life, all 
say no. Was it right in him, was it kind 
in him, to fan again into flame the stifled 
embers of my love? Was it right?” she 
' repeated, an expression of despair dulling 
the eyes that but a few moments before had 
shone with ecstatic light. 

“Oh, the sweetness of this torture!” she 
cried, again pressing the little volume to 
her lips with the almost hysteric passion of 
the young mother clasping to her breast her 
dying babe. 

“No, it was not wrong,” she faltered. 
“Phil was not wrong, but oh, how cruel 
the reaction will be—how cruel it already 
begins to be! And yet, if it were a thou- 
sand times harder to bear, I would rather 
bear it than not to have known the happi- 
ness of this hour—than not to know of 
Phil’s thought for me. I can endure the 
gloom of my life with a braver heart, know- 
ing what I now know. I did not expect this 
from him; I have not understood him until 
now. Oh, that I had—the bitter despair it 
would have saved me! To feel myself for- 
gotten by him, as I did—to feel that he 
never - gave me a thought—did not know 
or care what had become of me—was the 
keenest torture of all. How I shall prize 
this tiny messenger from him! It was all 
he could do—perhaps more than he should 
have done; but if he has sinned against 
Dorothy, God will surely forgive him.” 

Upon this point Derringforth himself 
had taken much serious thought. He 
viewed it from every side—viewed it not in 


| .@ narrow, conventional sense, but from a 


broad standpoint. 
“It is not a question of technical senti- 


a mentality,” he reasoned, “ but one of the 


| higher right. If it be wrong, this wrong to 
t Dorothy would be less than the cruelty to 
- Marion of forgetting her at this holiday 
| time. I cannot ask Dorothy to join me in 
| sending her a remembrance. I wouldn’t 


S hazard the chance of disturbing her happi- 


ness by even the suggestion. Neither can 
| I allow this opportunity to pass without at 
| least making an effort to cast a ray of 
| brightness into Marion’s isolated life. I 
_ cannot and will not forbear doing some lit- 
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tle thing that will make her feel she is not 
forgotten—that the old days when our two 
lives were as one are still fresh in. my 
memory. This little volume, bearing such 
assurance, will mean a good deal to her— 
I know it will. I wish, for her sake, poor 
girl, it were not se.” 

But this thoughtfulness for Marion was 
not at Dorothy’s expense. The ruling mo- 
tive of Derringforth’s life is well disclosed 
in his own words: 

“T wouldn’t risk disturbing her happi- 
ness by even the suggestion.” 

Unlike Burton Edwards, his attentions 
had not flagged in the intervening months 
since his marriage. Indeed, to do some- 
thing—some little thing, perhaps—to make 
each day bright for Dorothy, had become 
the habit of his life. She had given her 
happiness into his keeping. He accepted 
the responsibility with a finer appreciation 
of all it meant than was shown by Burton 
Edwards—than is shown by most men, 
though they be far more in love with their 
wives than Derringforth was with Dorothy. 

There was between them a delightful 
companionship, lacking which any union, 
however fervid the sentiment, is bound to 
be a disappointment. Beyond this solid 
foundation—this right foundation for the 
superstructure of a life partnership—there 
was a degree of love on Dorothy’s part that 
was veritable worship. In her eyes Der- 
ringforth was perfect—a strong, manly 
man, and yet with the fine fiber of a girl. 
With him she was divinely happy. Her life 
was a perpetual summer—a rounded out 
perfection. ; 

In such an atmosphere, and hand in hand 
with such a companion—a wife so young, 
so sweet, so devoted—Derringforth could 
not fail to feel the fires of love within his 
own breast burn ever brighter and brighter. 
As time went on, and each grew to know 
the other better, to lean confidently, confid- 
ingly upon the other, their two natures 
blended into oneness; and the perfection, 
the complete rounding out of this oneness— 
the oneness of the family—the divine touch 
—was given with the birth of their child. 


LXIII 


LiTTLE Marjorie had just begun to be 
interesting. The long baby gowns had been 
displaced by the short frock. She was a 
mightily important personage in the Der- 
ringforth household. In the eyes of father 
and mother she was indeed a wonder, and 
































in her own bright eyes she was beginning 
to regard herself somewhat in the same 
light. 

She had reached that eventful age when 
she could manage a well defined smile with 
marvelous effectiveness. And with what 
delight this smile was hailed by Phil and 
Dorothy! They had just spent half an 
hour in play with her, and reluctantly re- 
signed her to the care of the nurse for the 
night. What a source of happiness she was 
to them! How big the place she filled in 
their world, and how bright she made it! 
She had attuned the sweetest and tenderest 
chords of their natures to harmony. The 
atmosphere of the family in its perfection 
‘ pervaded their home—an atmosphere which 
the childless couple never knows. . 

When dinner was over they went to the 
library, where they usually spent their eve- 
nings. It was a cozy, cheerful room, pret- 
tily decorated, and well stocked with books. 
A big, broad, leather-covered, soft-looking 
lounge, with great easy chairs to match, 
and a couple of tempting rockers, suggested 
rest and comfort. The furnishings through- 
out showed taste and a generous purse. 

In one corner of the room was a life size 
bronze, and in another was a unique writ- 
ing desk. It was a present to Dorothy. 
Derringforth had had it made from an 
idea of his own, and at an extravagant cost; 
but it delighted Dorothy, and he was amply 
repaid for the outlay. 

“I’m glad we don’t have to go out to- 
night,” remarked Dorothy, bending over 
the library table and burying her face in a 
bunch of American Beauties. ‘“ How 
sweet!” she exclaimed. ‘ You’re the dear- 
est boy to do so much for my happiness!” 

Derringforth had stopped in front of the 
grate, from which a wood fire sent a cheer- 
ful glow into the room. 

“T’m glad, too, that we’re not going out, 
though I had planned to give you a jolly 
evening,” returned Derringforth; “but I 
couldn’t bring it about just right. I won- 
der if you have thought—” 

He paused for an instant. 

“That we were married just a year and 
a half ago to-day,” said Dorothy. 
a woman always thinks of such things.” 

“ And sometimes men, too,” answered 
~ Derringforth. 

Dorothy had joined him by the fire. He 
turned to her as he spoke, and, taking her 
hand in his, slipped a marquise ring on her 
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very thing I wanted so much!” 


“Sometimes men do think,” he repeat- — 
She looked © 
up into his face with tears of delight in her — 
eyes. He kissed her fondly, saying: “ This — 


ed, infolding her in his arms. 


repays me a thousand times.” 


“T don’t know how to thank you, Phil,” — 


murmured Dorothy, her head bent upon his 
breast. 

“You don’t need to put it into words. 
You have already thanked me eloquently 
with the delight that came into your face.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Dorothy said: 

“I’m so glad we didn’t go out! I 
shouldn’t have been half so happy. There’s 
no place like our own dear home. You 
make it so bright for me—so sweet, so love- 
ly, and how little I am able to do for you 
in return!” 

“You do everything for me, dear. You 
have given me your life, your love—you are 
the mother of our child—the most devoted 
little wife in the world. What more could 
I expect? Why shouldn’t I do everything 
to make you happy? I wish I had the ge- 
nius to do more.” 

The rain dashed against the windows, 
and the November wind shrieked madly. 

“Oh, what a wild night!” exclaimed 
Dorothy. 

Derringforth felt her frail frame shud- 
der. She involuntarily stretched her hands 
out over the fire, as if to warm them. 

“‘'You’re not cold, dear?” he said, step- 
ping across the room to the thermometer. 
“‘ Seventy-two—about what I thought.” 

“Tt’s the wind. How horribly shrill it 
sounds! It seems to be blowing right 
through me.” 

The light fell upon Dorothy’s hands in a 
way that exaggerated their whiteness. Der- 
ringforth was startled at their pallor. He 
looked up quickly. Her face had a better 
color. 

“ This is the sweetest marquise I have 
ever seen,” she said, bending over and ex- 
amining it by the firelight. Then she 
stepped to the lamp to get a stronger light 
upon it. Derringforth went with her. The 
extreme pallor had vanished from her 
hands. He was puzzled. 

“Tt was some trick of the lights and 
shadows,” he reflected. ‘I shouldn’t have 
allowed it to disturb me. It’s silly to think 
about it.” 


“ Phil!” she exclaimed, her eyes dancing. 4 
“Oh, isn’t it sweet, isn’t it lovely?—the a 
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“You've forgotten your cigar, Phil,” 
‘said Dorothy. ‘‘ What in the world does it 
mean?” 

“Upon my soul, I hadn’t thought of it,” 
- fYaughed Derringforth. 

It was a forced laugh. That one instant 
had edged his anxiety. 

“ Let me give you a light,” said Dorothy, 
taking a bit of note paper from her desk 
and winding it into a well shaped taper. 
Then she lighted it from the fire. “ Now, 
isn’t this better than a ready-made match?” 
she asked, applying the blaze to his cigar. 

“A hundréd times better,” replied Der- 
ringforth. ‘“ You made it—that’s why. 
This is a new brand. How do you like the 
flavor?” he went on, removing the cigar 
from his mouth, after a few vigorous puffs, 
and regarding it with interest. 

“T was just going to ask about it. I 
noticed the difference in a minute—not so 
strong, is it?” 

_ “No, not quite—a mighty well put to- 

gether weed, though. By the way, | almost 
forgot—excuse me a minute, and I’ll bring 
them.” 

He was gone almost before the sentence 
was finished, and at the end of the minute 
returned with a bundle of papers—Filie- 
gende Blatter, Paris Illustré, the London 
Graphic, and half a dozen other picture 


pers. 

“ Fliegende Blatter is particularly good 
this week,” he said, pushing a large, com- 
fortable chair up to the table for Dorothy. 

He took a seat on the arm beside her, 
and together they looked over the pictures, 
spending a pleasant half hour. 

“T rather like this cigar,” said Derring- 
forth. “TI believe I’ll try another, to make 
sure of the taste.” 

Dorothy laughed at his excuse. 

“TJ must earn something to pay for all 
this. extravagance,” she said, and began 
busying herself with a bit of fancy work, 
while Derringforth lay back in his chair 
and puffed lazily at his cigar. 

The storm increased in force, and when- 
ever the wind shrieked fiercest he fancied 
he could see Dorothy shudder. She had 


; Be not fully regained her accustomed vigor 


since the birth of little Marjorie; but never 
until to-night had he seen any cause for 
serious anxiety. 

“Perhaps it was only a trick of the lights 


» and shadows,” he murmured. 


Trick or otherwise, it had its effect on 
his mind. He tried to forget it, but that 
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was not so easily done. He watched Doro- 
thy as she worked, and his mind ran back 
to the year before, when her cheeks were 
rosy and round. The contrast was very 
great. He moved uneasily in his chair. 
The flavor of his cigar lost its sweetness. 

“T don’t like to see her affected so by 
the mere sound of the wind,” he reflected. 
“If she were perfectly well, I don’t believe 
it would disturb her so. This is all foolish- 
ness, I suppose,” he went on; “ but it’s no 
easy matter to get rid of a thought of that 
kind, when for any reason, however trivial, 
it flashes into one’s brain.” 

“T believe it’s growing cold here, Phil,” 
said Dorothy. 

“T’ll put on some more wood,” answered 
Derringforth. ‘‘ Possibly the temperature 
is a trifle low.” 

He worked away at the fire until it 
burned briskly enough for a winter night. 
Then he looked at the thermometer. The 
mercury stood practically as before—barely 
a shade lower. 

“ How is it, Phil?” asked Dorothy, look- 
ing up as if expecting her impression to be 
verified. 

“ You're right,” answered Derringforth. 
“The temperature has dropped—the wind 
must work through the windows. I shall 
have to have them looked over.” 

“T thought I couldn’t be mistaken,” said 
Dorothy, a smile accompanying her words. 

Derringforth saw that it pleased her to 
think she was right. He had drawn the 
truth exceeding fine in indulging her in her 
fancy, and he was very glad that he had not 
been unnecessarily accurate. 

“* Little things mean so much to her,” he 
said to himself—“ the little bits of things.” 

His thoughts were interrupted by a 
sound that sent the cold chills scurrying 
over him. It was the slightest bit of a 
cough. He turned quickly to Dorothy, 
veiling his anxiety. 

“Tm afraid you have taken cold,” he 
said, fetching her a shawl. 

“JT don’t think so. It’s this bleak, cold 
wind—the sound of it makes me shudder!” 

The sentence ended with another cough. 
It was so slight that ordinarily Derring- 
forth would not have given it a thought; 
but now, with his sensibilities on a keen 
edge, it troubled him. He was not in the 
habit of worrying, but this was one of the 
times when he couldn’t avoid it. He want- 
ed to ask Dorothy about the cough, but he 
hesitated, fearing to disturb her. 











“Tt may be that she’s had it for some 
time, and I haven’t noticed it,” he told him- 
self. ‘I dare say I shouldn’t have thought 
anything about it now, but for this trick of 
the firelight. In itself it’s nothing—really 
nothing. For aught I know, I may have 
quite as much cough myself.” 

But this reasoning did not allay his anx- 
iety. His sleep was troubled. In the morn- 
ing he went to Dorothy’s physician and re- 
lated his fears. 

“J don’t think you have the slightest 
cause for alarm,” said the doctor. ‘‘ The 
fact is that you became startled, and then 
saw her through unnatural eyes. Why, 
haven’t I seen her every week?” 

“Yes, and so have I seen her every 
morning and every night,” answered Der- 
ringforth. “If I hadn’t been with her 
every day, my eyes might have been opened 
before this.” 

“ Nonsense, man! You must be ill your- 
self—let me see your tongue. I believe 
that you’re the one who needs a physician’s 
advice. Talk about being blind, why, if 
your eyes have been closed, so have mine.” 

“There isn’t much to be gained from 
discussion,” said Derringforth in his de- 
cisive way. ‘‘I wish you would see Doro- 
thy this forenoon, and then telephone me 
when I can see you. I'll come up at any 
time.” 

“Very well,” answered the doctor, add- 
ing, as Derringforth got up to go: “ Don’t 
let yourself worry any more. I assure you 
there’s no occasion for it.” 

This advice was not so easily followed. 
It failed to quiet Phil’s anxiety. He did 
little business during the forenoon. At one 
o’clock the looked for summons came. He 
hurried uptown. There was a gravity in 
the doctor’s expression that made Derring- 
forth’s heart sink. 

“You have seen Dorothy?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” answered the physician softly. 
“T made a very careful examination of her 
case. I wish I could tell you that your 
fears are groundless—that I was right in 
the opinion I expressed this morning; but 
I cannot. I found unmistakable evidence 
of pulmonary affection. I have seen noth- 
ing in her appearance hitherto to lead me 
to suspect such a trouble. She has had no 
cough. There have appeared none of the 
usual signs that foreshadow such a disease. 
Your fears led me to investigate along an- 
other line, and I was astonished to find that 
12 
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you were right. But the disease has made 
little headway. Now that we know what 
it is, I think we shall be able to combat it 
successfully.” 

LXIV 


“ Wuy, Phil, what has brought you home 
so early?” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“T had to come uptown, and it was so 
late that I thought I wouldn’t go back to 
the office,” replied Derringforth, assuming 
all the carelessness he could command. 

“I’m so glad you didn’t! I wish you 
would steal a few more hours away from 
business.” 

“Do you know I’ve been thinking it 
wouldn’t be a bad plan to sandwich in a 
little more leisure?” returned Derringforth, 

“Why not do it?” 

“It isn’t easily done, especially right in 
sight of my office.” 

“‘ Oh, but you can manage it,” said Doro- 
thy persuasively. 

“* Possibly, but I’ve never yet made much 
of a success at it.” 

“You did it beautifully the summer you 
were down home so long.” : 

‘“‘T was a prisoner then, you know; and 
besides, I was two or three hundred miles 
away from my office. It isn’t such a knack 
to loaf when a good big distance is between 
a man and his business. I fancy I could 
do it to perfection.” 

“Do let us go somewhere, then—any- 
where you please—if it will only keep you 
away from work,” urged Dorothy. 

“Do you really mean that?” asked Der- 
ringforth quickly. 

“Certainly I do.” 

“T begin to feel that I do need a short 
rest; but, to be honest with you, I don’t 
believe I could bring myself to the point of 
going away. The market is very active just 
now.” 

“‘ There’s something in this world besides 
making money,” returned Dorothy. “I’m 
not going to allow you to back out.” 

“ But I really didn’t promise.” 

“ But you will, now, won’t you?” 

“ You're not serious,” protested Derring- 
forth. “You wouldn’t give up all these 
comforts for the sake of enforcing a rest 
upon me? And then there’s Marjorie.” 

“ Indeed I would! What are a few com- 
forts to me compared to your health? Be- 
sides, money will buy comforts wherever 
we are.” 

“ But how about Marjorie?” 
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“We can take her anywhere. Why 
not?” 

“You shouldn’t tempt me too much,” 
said Derringforth, in mock protest. “I 
might surprise you by saying yes.” 

“Why not surprise me now—this very 
minute?” 

“ Where should we go?” queried Phil. 
“Where would you like to go?” asked 
Dorothy. 
~  “T don’t know. I haven’t thought—al- 
most anywhere, I suppose, where it’s warm 
and sunny.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be delightful to get away 
from this cold winter?” 

“Tt would indeed—say southern Cali- 
' ‘fornia, or down in Georgia, among the 
' pines, where the air is sweet with balsam. 
I have always wanted to go there.” 

- “So have I,” answered Dorothy, with 
increasing interest. “It must be very 
- healthy. Oh, that reminds me—Dr. Bar- 
rows was here this morning.” 

f hs “ Was he?” returned Derringforth care- 
~ essly. “ Marjorie isn’t sick?” 

__ “No; he said he was going by, and 
dropped in to see how we all were.” 

“That was very good of him, I’m sure. 
Doctors are not usually so thoughtful. 
Barrows is a very decent fellow—a rather 
jolly man.” 

“Yes, he was awfully nice. He asked 
why I didn’t get back my red cheeks—said 
he thought it was about time. It was a 
regular friendly call, but before he went he 
said he wanted to make sure how I am get- 
ting along, and so he took my temperature, 
listened to my heart, examined my lungs, 
and all that.” 

“IT expect it will be charged up in the 
bill,” said Derringforth, aiming to disarm 
suspicion further. 

- “No, I don’t believe it will. 
a bit like a professional visit.” 
“ Did he think you are getting back your 
_ Strength as fast as he expected?” 

- “ He didn’t say, but he seemed satisfied. 
You’re purposely getting away from the 
real question. I know you and your way 
- of getting out of things!” 

“ Afternoon teas, for instance,” laughed 
Derringforth. 

“Well, yes, but just now the point is, 
shall we go away?” 

“To Georgia?” 

_ “Yes, if you like.” 
“ All right—here’s my hand on it,” said 
Derringforth. 
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Dorothy grasped it eagerly. How white 
and thin hers looked in his own! 

“T’m so glad,” she said, fairly trembling 
with delight. “I can hardly realize it!” 

“You may rely upon it, though. But 
there’s one condition, and that is that we 
make quick work of getting away. You 
know when I make up my mind to do a 
thing I want to do it in a hurry. This is 
Wednesday. We can easily start by Sat- 
urday, I should think.” 

“Perhaps not easily, but we can get 
away. We could go to-morrow, as to that 
matter,” replied Dorothy. 


LXV 


THE Derringforths had been at Thomas- 
ville a little more than six weeks. The new 
year had already dawned. The air was 
soft and balmy, and the balsam of the pines 
gave it a delicious sweetness. Dorothy had 
gained steadily, as she fully believed, and 
yet she was not well—indeed, she was far 
from well. Just how this improvement 
could have been maintained for so many 
weeks without restoring her to her old-time 
vigor is one of those problems that the nor- 
mal mind cannot answer, but one for which 
the victim of tuberculosis has almost in- 
variably found a satisfactory solution. 

As Derringforth believed, Dorothy had 
undoubtedly lost ground since leaving 
home, and yet this failure from week to 
week had been so subtly interspersed with 
signs of improvement that even he was de- 
ceived as to the real gravity of her case. 
Her slight cough had had an _ insidious 
growth. It was now master, and yet 
neither Dorothy nor Phil recognized its 
mastery. 

Perhaps the assurance of Dr. Barrows 
went far toward blinding Derringforth’s 
eyes, and this assurance was supplemented 
by the words of the Thomasville physician 
—a man of wide experience in the treat- 
ment of consumption. Dorothy was not 
the only sufferer from the dread disease who 
came before Derringforth’s notice. There 
were hundreds of others, it seemed to him, 
who had come to that sunny region chasing 
the phantom of health. Each week brought 
its fresh quota of victims; each week ended 
the futile fight of some brave soul. 

Many had spent their accumulated sav- 
ings to reach this land where the atmos- 
phere was laden with the balsam of life. 
Some had come through the charity of 
friends; others had been brought on the 


















































‘soft couches of wealth. As Derringforth 
looked upon these his heart was stirred to 
ity. 
. 2 Poor souls!” he murmured, with an 
ominous shake of the head; but in Doro- 
‘thy’s case he saw through the mist of hope. 
At length he became impatient at the 
slow progress of her recovery, and one day, 
acting on the impulse of the moment, he 
stepped into the telegraph office and sum- 
moned Dr. Barrows from New York, re- 
questing the doctor to bring him a skilled 
specialist in pulmonary affections. 

When the message had been flashed over 
the wires, Derringforth returned to Doro- 
thy. She lay on the couch. A smile of 
content came into her eyes as he entered. 
It was a summerlike day, with the tem- 
perature well up in the eighties, and yet 
she needed the warmth of an afghan to 
make her comfortable. 

Derringforth drew up a chair, and, bend- 
ing over her, told her softly what he had 
just done. A look of startled inquiry 
flashed to her face. It was a struggle for 
Derringforth to maintain his composure. 

“JT don’t believe Dr. Madigan under- 
stands you,” he hastened to say. 

Reaching over, he took her hand within 
his own. In that warm, firm grasp there 
was reassurance for Dorothy. The expres- 
sion of alarm gave place to confidence. 

“T’m glad Dr. Barrows is coming,” she 
said; “ though my cough is so much better 
that I really think we shouldn’t feel dis- 
satisfied with Dr. Madigan.” 

“ Yes, I know your cough is better, but 
I don’t think you’re gaining nearly so fast 
from his treatment as you should.” 

“You know you're always impatient, 
Phil,” returned Dorothy. 

“T dare say, but I want so much to see 
you well again. In this case I have good 
cause for impatience—don’t you think so?” 

“It will only be a little while,” she an- 
swered, dropping her eyes, then quickly 
raising them to his, and adding hastily: 
“ You know I’m improving every day, and 
now that my cough is better, I shall soon 
be my old self again.” 

Her expression, as her eyes dropped, went 
straight to Derringforth’s heart. Nerve 
himself as best he could, he felt his hands 
tremble as they clasped hers. 

“ But it will do you no harm to have Dr. 
Barrows come,” he returned. “ He always 
cheers you up, you know. I wish I had 
sent for him before. I should have done so, 
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but Madigan has said right along that it 
often takes one a few weeks to get accus- 
tomed to the air, and that frequently the 
real benefits from the change are not ap- 
parent for some time.” 

“Ah, here is Marjorie!” cried Dorothy 
eagerly. ‘“ Bring her here, Catherine;” and 
she sat up and took her child in her arms. 
“You dear baby!” she went on, kissing her 
rapturously. ‘“ Mamma treats you very 
badly to see so little of you!” 

“But mamma gives baby more of her 
strength than she ought to,” said Derring- 
forth. “ You’re getting to be a big girl for 
mamma to hold.” To Dorothy he added: 
“Let me take her; you'll be completely 
tired out.” 

The mother yielded up her child reluc- 
tantly, but the little strength she had ex- 
pended in these few happy minutes had 
been too great a tax on her, and she lay 
back upon the pillow with a pathetic look 
of exhaustion. 





LXVI 


Dr. Barrows and his learned confrere 
had come and gone. Derringforth was in 
dense gloom. They had stripped his eyes 
of illusion, and bade him see the inevitable. 

““ My God, must this be?” he cried from 
the depths of despair. “My wife, so 
young, so much to live for—the mother of 
our child! Oh, no, it cannot be, it shall 
not be!” And with the will of a strong, 
brave man he cried to death, “Stand 
back!” and placed himself between it and 
Dorothy. 

“They say nothing can be done but to 
make her as comfortable as possible,” he 
murmured. “TI won’t believe it! I won’t 
stand idly by and see her life go from her, 
poor child! She is all courage. Her heart 
is as brave as a man’s. If these doctors can 
do no more, she shall still be saved—saved 
by the power of will—by her will and by 
mine! We will throw their miserable drugs 
to the dogs,” he cried bitterly; “ and rely- 
ing on God’s help, and our own unfaltering 
hearts, we will fight back death!” 

True to his words, he bent his whole soul 
to this end. Never before had the full 
strength of this man, the entire reserve 
force of his nature, been aroused from its 
fullest depths. Hiding from Dorothy the 
cruel words of the doctors, he took her in 
his arms as if snatching her from the claws 
of the grim conqueror, and in his embrace 
he sought to impart from himself—from 
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_ his own superabundant health—new life to 
her enfeebled frame. 

- Dorothy responded to this soul infusion 

in a way that filled Derringforth’s heart 

with renewed hope. 

“You are gaining now, little girl, in a 
way that makes me happy,” he told her, 

~ believing what he said, and saying what he 

did to stimulate her courage further. 

“T’m sure I am,” returned Dorothy, with 
asmile. ‘If I had only leaned on you be- 
fore, instead of the doctors, I should have 
been well long ago!” 

Derringforth watched over her tenderly, 
and waited on her day and night with un- 
tiring devotion — with a steadfastness of 
purpose in which his whole soul was cen- 
tered. For a time, it seemed, he lifted her 
up by the very force of his will, infusing 
buoyancy and vigor into her wasted tissues. 
Her cough almost disappeared. The nights 
afforded her better rest. She was cheerful 
and hopeful, and talked of the future with 
| the confidence of one in the perfection of 
» health. Her plans for little Marjorie were 
' gone into in detail. Derringforth said he 
would get a steam yacht for the summer, 
and they talked animatedly of the pleasures 
it would afford them. 

But with this buoyancy of spirit there 
yet remained the stern fact that all the 
while her face became thinner, her hands 
more and more transparent. 

“If only I had a better appetite,” she 
said one day, “I should be all right now. 
Of course,” she went on, “I can’t gain 
strength very fast without eating, and there 
seems to be nothing down here that I relish. 
Sometimes I wish we were at home, but I 
suppose it’s so cold in New York.” 

* And yet Phil had drawn from the mar- 
kets of the world to tempt her palate. 

. “When your mother comes, she'll pre- 
pare something for you that you'll like,” 
he said. ‘She'll be here to-morrow, you 
know.” 

“I shall be so glad to see her and papa!” 
murmured Dorothy. “ I wonder if mamma 
can fix me something that will taste as it 
used to. How I would like to be as hungry 
‘as I was as a child in our old home!” 

“ That same old appetite will come back 
to you, dear,” said Derringforth, “ when we 
get'on our yacht. There’s no tonic like sea 
air. : 
Dorothy looked up with a sigh that 
Seemed to cry to Derringforth: 

“Oh, but that is so far away!” 
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The sweet perfume of flowers was borne 
in through the open windows on the soft 
‘April air. Dorothy lay where she could 
look up into the blue sky. The music of 
the birds fell upon her ears, and she could 
hear the merry prattle of children at their 
play. She had got up at the usual hour, 
but her strength was now so far spent that 
she was soon forced to lie down again. 

Derringforth had just gone over to the 
hotel on an errand. Dorothy and her 
mother were alone. Presently her father 
came in with Marjorie in his arms. 

“ Bring baby here, papa,” said Dorothy 
faintly, and she clasped her child to her 
bosom, her father still holding the little one. 

Mrs. Rayburn turned away to hide her 
tears. 

“T wish I could keep you with me, 
baby!” said Dorothy in so low a tone that 
her words were scarcely audible; “ but 
mamma is so tired this morning!” 

She kissed the chubby little hands, and 
then her eyes gently closed as if from utter 
exhaustion. 

A few minutes later Derringforth re- 
turned. Dorothy knew his step. It was 
music to her ears. Her eyes opened, and a 
smile such as he had never seen before 
lighted up her face. 

“ T’m so glad you have come, Phil!” she 
whispered. 

It was a moment that tested his powers 


to the uttermost to keep from breaking 


down before her. 

“ These are your favorites,” he said ten- 
derly, holding up a cluster of roses that he 
had brought with him, and placing them 
where she could inhale their sweetness. 

The word “lovely ” hovered faintly on 
her lips, and she grasped his hand and 
looked up at him. He bent his face to hers 
and kissed her. A light of contentment, of 
peace and happiness, came into her eyes. 
The vital spark had ceased to burn. 


LXVII 


THE Kingsleys’ camp in the woods 
breathed of art. It was the conception of 
an artist. In this atmosphere Marion felt 
the artistic sense stirred in her own soul. 
Her brushes had lain idle since the day 
when she was launched into the social 
world. After that there had been no time 
for painting, no time for music and books; 
but now it was different—so different. 

Thrown upon her own resources, she 
must do something to take her mind from 
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herself and the dreary drag of time. There 
was no longer any Burton Edwards, any 
Devonshire, to pay her court; no longer 
any love from the man she loved. She was 
in a new world—an isolated world. The 
shadow of her sorrow made all about her 
, gloomy. Idleness was death. 

She turned to her brushes again merely 
as a refuge, but it was not long before she 
began to feel an interest in the work. It 
; was work to her, for she applied herself 
seriously. With equal seriousness she pros- 
ecuted the transformation of the park and 
the enlargement of the camp. Her second 
season in the woods saw these two brought 
to an admirable state of perfection, and 
then in the early fall she went to Paris and 
placed herself under the instruction of one 
of the first artists of the French capital. 

Her father was with her, and so, too, was 
the young girl who sang so sweetly on that 
Christmas night, now nearly a year ago. 
The quality of Elizabeth’s voice and the re- 
finement of her nature had at once awak- 
ened Marion’s interest. She spent a good 
deal of time at the camp thereafter, and 
Marion began lifting the girl to her own 
level. 

Adam Remsen, Elizabeth’s father, still 
plied the hammer and saw, but in his face 
there was a new light. Always a good me- 
chanic, he was a better one now. He lived 
on a higher plane. His mind broke the fas- 
tenings of the narrow limits of his life, and 
in his management of the work on the camp 
he displayed an intelligence and an artistic 
feeling that amazed Marion. He was a big- 
ger and abler man. Hope and pride had 
entered his breast. 

But the full measure of his happiness was 
not reached until Marion told him of her 
purpose to take Elizabeth abroad and edu- 
cate her in music. 

“She has a voice which, with proper 
training, will make her a great singer,” said 
Marion. “ You will see Elizabeth famous, 
Mr. Remsen. She will bring great honor to 
your name.” 

Marion worked throughout the winter as 
few pupils are willing to work. 

“Your application is wonderful, made- 
moiselle,” said the old artist one day. “ You 
have the feeling, the soul. I am proud of 
you!” 

These encouraging words from the great 
painter kindled Marion’s ambition anew, 
and she worked harder than ever.’ But it 
was not very long after this that she re- 
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ceived a letter from Burton Edwards which 
stunned her. It told of Derringforth’s be- 
reavement, of Dorothy’s illness and death, 

Oh, the whirl of emotions that rushed 
over her! She sank into a chair and, with 
cheeks white as marble, pressed her hands 
to her forehead. 

“Oh, Phil, Phil, how I pity you!” she 
cried. ‘My heart aches for you! And 
Dorothy dead—so young, so sweet, so 
much to live for! This life is such a mys- 
tery,” she moaned. ‘“ What does it all 
mean?” 

The tidings of Dorothy’s death had come 
unheralded, and with a suddenness that 
overwhelmed her; but the first wave of 
emotion had scarcely passed when a subtle 
thought flashed to her mind. 

“* Now he is free,” it whispered. 

Marion sprang up with horror. 

“Oh, that I should think of this in the 
very presence of death!” she cried, her face 
flushing with a burning sense of guilt. 

But the thought was not to be dislodged. 
It was nature asserting itself—the nature 
that had been wronged and trampled upon 
and crushed. 

A little while later, when she had re- 
gained control of herself, she went to her 
desk and wrote to Derringforth: 


Dear Pui: 

This morning’s mail brought me tidings that 
make my heart ache for you. I wish I could do 
something to comfort you—something that would 
make the gloom of your life a little less dense; 
but friendship can do no more than hold out a 
sustaining hand. How I wish I could do more— 
how I wish you could feel all the sympathy that 
goes out from my soul to you—how I wish she 
could know that my heart bleeds for her! It was 
cruel that she had to be taken. She had so much 
to live for—so much to make her life bright and 


happy. 


I had .not even known of her illness until to- © 


day. If I had, she would have received many 
messages of cheer from me; but these, I am sure, 
she did not miss, having you with her. My letter 
told me of the brave fight she made; of the brave 
fight you made for her. The consciousness that 
you did everything that man could do to save 
her—the patience, the tenderness, the thoughtful- 
ness with which you watched over her—all this 
will be a source of sweetest comfort to you. 

If I were in New York, Phil, it might be that 
I could give expression to a finer friendship than 
anything that I can write will reveal to you. I 
shall be there early in July, and that is not so 
far away. 

As ever your friend, 
Marion. 


Of all the words of condolence that 


reached Derringforth, these from Marion 
touched him deepest. 
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“ A sweet nature!” he murmured. “A 
_.true friend!” 

Still holding her letter in his hand, he 
cried over it like a girl. 

A month had passed since that sad day 
in Georgia when Dorothy’s young life went 
out. Derringforth had come back to New 
York, and was again in the Street. This is 
what he said of himself: 


Dear Marion: 

No letter from you was ever more welcome 
than the one that reached me to-day. I know 
now what friendship such as yours means. Its 
sustaining influence is all, it seems to me, that 
keeps me up. My life has been wrenched from 
its moorings, and is going to pieces on the beach. 

After it was all over I came back to the Street, 
hoping that by hard work I might, to some de- 
gree, divert my thoughts; but the hope was an 
illusion. My stroke had lost its force. All the 
vigor of my old life was gone. I barely had the 
energy to go to my office, much less to battle with 
the market. I still go down town nearly every 
day, but I do not remain long. My strength is 
“slipping from me; my grasp upon life is giving 
Way. 

There is only so much resistance in a man. 
The strain upon me during the last few months 
thas well-nigh exhausted it all. : 

This letter, I fancy, will surprise you, Marion. 
You have never seen me in such a mood, but I 
am no longer my old self. You say you will be 
here early in July. I shall be more than glad to 
see you. My friends are kindness itself, but it 
is the friendship between you and me, Marion, 
that runs back farthest. 

































As ever, 
PHIL. 


The letter from Burton Edwards, telling 
of Dorothy’s death, stunned Marion; this 
one from Derringforth reached a deeper 
chord. 

“Oh, Phil!” she cried, the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks. ‘Can this be you— 
you who were always so strong and brave? 
I cannot realize it. It must not be,” and 
she walked the floor, all the anxiety of her 
soul aflame. 

“ Papa,” she said, when her father came 
in a few moments later, “ we must go home 
at once,” and she handed Phil’s letter to 
him. 


LXVIII 


As Marion was borne up the harbor on 
the great ocean racer, and saw the river 
craft plying hither and thither, she was 
_forcibly reminded of that day when she 
saw Phil Derringforth standing on the bow 
of the ferryboat. 

“Tf he had only seen me,” she mur- 
-mured, “things might have been different 
Bow. How straight and strong he was 
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then! I can see him as distinctly as at 
that minute.” 

With this picture of youthful vigor and 
stanch manliness in her mind, she was 
brought face to face, a few hours later, with 
Derringforth himself. What a contrast! 
How pale and worn! 

“ T’m so glad to see you!” he said, grasp- 
ing her hand with childlike eagerness. “I 
didn’t expect you until July, but I’m glad 
you have come back—and you, too, Mr. 
Kingsley.” 

“TI thought you might need me, Phil,” 
answered Marion, and she turned quickly 
away to hide her emotion. 

Phil, scarcely less moved, staggered as 
he reached his hand to the table for sup- 
port. There was a moment’s silence, and 
then he said huskily: 

“Take this chair, Mr. Kingsley; and, 
Marion, come and sit here on the lounge 
with me.” 

They were in the library, the room in 
which Dorothy and Derringforth had been 
so happy. 

No one felt like speaking. Marion dare 
not trust herself. She was beside Phil. His 
eyes were riveted upon the floor. Hers 
were still filled with repressed tears. Pres- 
ently he turned abruptly to her, and, with 
something of his old will power, command- 
ed his trembling voice. 

“When did you get in?” he asked. 

’ There was a pause—and then Mr. Kings- 
ley answered for Marion. 

“It was about two o’clock.” 

“ And you have come to see me so soon?” 
returned Derringforth, a faint smile on his 
lips. “ I appreciate this more than you can 
ever know. I’m not quite my old self, and 
when a fellow is down he gets a bit gloomy, 
you know; but now that you are here ”— 
he raised his eyes instinctively to Marion— 
“T shall be brighter. It was so good of 
you to come home!” 

“A friendship that would have allowed 
me to remain away would scarcely be worth 
the having,” answered Marion, softly. 

These words touched Phil. 

“T fear you have made too great a sac- 
rifice,” he said. 

“You can’t believe that, Phil. I’m sure 
you would sacrifice much more for me.” 

“ You are the soul of generosity, Marion. 
Your coming has done me good. I am a 
new man already. A few days of such im- 
provement will—” 

The sentence was broken by a harsh, 
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hollow-sounding cough. Marion could not 
help shuddering. 

“ A few days of such improvement,” he 
repeated, “ will make me myself again.” 

“Tt was this hope that brought us home,” 
answered Marion, avoiding Phil’s eyes. 
“T’m sure we can do a good deal to cheer 
you up, and cheer is the best of medicine.” 

“ This seems like old times, Marion,” he 
answered with a smile. 

“Yes, Phil.” she faltered—for how un- 
like the old times to her—how unlike the 
rosy, round-faced boy was the broken man 
beside her! 


The warm June days began to tell on 
Derringforth. The noise of the city fretted 
him. He longed for the country, with its 
green fields, the rustle of leaves, the music 
of birds, the perfume. of flowers, the re- 
freshing breezes. He went down to the old 
home in Virginia. Everything there re- 
minded him painfully of Dorothy. The 
very atmosphere was oppressive. 

“T can’t stand it,” he said to Mrs. Ray- 
burn at the end of the second day. ‘“ Every 
hour here, where I used to be so happy, is 
an eternity!” 

He took the night train for New York. 
The cool morning air, sweeping across the 
Palisades and down the Hudson, fanned his 
face as he crossed from the Jersey shore to 
the metropolis. He began to feel brighter. 
The shriek of whistles, the clang of bells, 
the grind of trucks, the swearing of drivers, 
were music to him—the rush and crowding 
of people, the eager faces, the nervous 
tremor of the town, were a stimulant. His 
spirits were on the rebound. 

He went to his office and surprised his 
clerks, and the friends he met in the Street, 
by the cheerfulness of his manner. He dis- 
cussed the market, and talked confidently 
of his plans for the fall. Every one who 
saw him was encouraged by his hopefulness 
and evident improvement. 

After awhile he began to feel weary. The 
buoyancy was receding. He went home. 
He was very tired now, and realized that 
he had overtaxed his strength. He lay 
down and tried to sleep, but his cough 
troubled him more than ever before. 

“T must have taken cold on the train,” 
he said to himself, “and I was so much 
better.” 

He thought he had been getting better 
for some time—in fact, ever since he wrote 
Marion that gloomy letter. 
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In the effort to save his wife he had given 
from his own vital force until there was 
little left. Then came the grief that 
crushed him. All was blackness. Every 
day he felt his strength slipping from him, 
and the end, it seemed to him, was not far 
off; but after a time a subtle change crept 
over him. The thought of death faded, and 
in its place came hope—at first barely a 
shadow, and then in its perfection. 

Marion had taken advantage of Derring- 
forth’s absence, and had gone to the woods 
to look after things at the park. She was 
still there. He missed her. He had been 
leaning on her unconsciously. The stronger 
a man, the more helpless he often seems 
in sickness. The next day after his return 
from Virginia he did not feel able to go 
down town. The hours dragged with him, 
and to add to his discomfort, the tempera- 
ture rose to nearly a hundred. He slept 
little that night. 

In the morning the sun came up red with 
fierce heat. Derringforth was discouraged. 

“T can’t endure this another day,” he 
murmured. “I must go somewhere!” 

With the thought of his experience in 
Virginia still fresh in his mind, he hesi- 
tated; but as the heat of the morning 
mounted higher and higher, he yielded and 
fled to the hills behind West Point. A cool 
breeze swept up through the valley, on 
either side of which was a picturesque range 
of mountains. Dotted along the plain were 
the homes of thrifty farmers, with gardens 
and fruit trees and green fields and pastures 
with grazing cattle. On the rising slopes 
stood handsome cottages, the summer re- 
treats of city people. 

Derringforth sat on the veranda of the 
hotel, and viewed the scene before him. A 
thrill of admiration stirred his heart. 

“ This is beautiful,” he exclaimed. “ I’m 
glad I’m here!” 

But scenery cannot satisfy the human 
soul when it craves companionship. With 
the shadows of night settling in the valley, 
and creeping higher and higher up the 
mountainsides, there stole over Derring- 
forth a sense of unutterable loneliness. His 
thoughts hovered over a fresh mound in a 
little cemetery in Virginia, and he longed 
to be beside Dorothy. 

“There would be no more heartache,” 
he murmured, “ no more weariness, no more 
suffering!” 

And then little Marjorie came into his 
mind, and his face blanched. 
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“God forgive me!” he cried with trem- 
bling lips. “I didn’t think—I must live for 
my child!” 
The next morning Derringforth took a 
drive, and came back refreshed but some- 
--what wearied. He threw himself into a 
large, comfortable rocker on the: veranda. 
- A number of people spoke to him on one 
pretext or another. There was a look of 
_ sympathy in their eyes, there was a note of 
sympathy in their tones. This was not 
what he wanted. It irritated him. He was 
not a sick man, and did not wish to be 
treated as such. Still, he was civil to all, 
and to his regret, for they hung about him, 
and whenever he coughed their faces 
lengthened. This angered Derringforth. 
“What fools!” he exclaimed petulantly. 
‘I wish they would keep away! There’s 
no companionship in them for me—there’s 
none in the whole house. I wish I were in 
the wilderness!” 
Again the shadows of night fell upon the 
’ mountains, and their blackness loomed up 
into the dark heavens as a monster from the 
- underworld. Derringforth sat apart by 
“himself. He had been silently watching 
the transformation. 

“‘ How lonely one can be in this world,” 
he sighed, “and nowhere so lonely as with 
people whose natures are not attuned to 
his! ” 

A boy brought Derringforth’s light over- 

coat. All the guests had come out from 
dinner, and were on the veranda. Most of 
them were thinly clad. When they saw 
Derringforth putting on his overcoat, they 
looked at him with a look that seemed to 
say: 
“ Poor soul!” _ 
A little old woman who sat not far from 
him coughed and wiped away an imagi- 
nary tear. The cough was palpably one of 
sympathy. 

“The night air settles down rather cold 
up here,” remarked one of the acquaint- 
ances of the forenoon, mopping the per- 
spiration from his ruddy face. 

“My: God!” exclaimed Derringforth 
under his breath. “I shall go mad if I 
don’t get away from here! Between these 
people who look at me as if I were on the 

of the grave, and the loneliness of it 
all, I’m about as miserable as one could be 
and live.” 

The next morning he went back to New 
“York. Marion had not yet returned. Der- 
-ringforth was disappointed, and yet he had 
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no good reason for expecting her back so 
soon. She supposed he was still in Virginia, 

But the next day she did come. She 
found Derringforth more depressed than 
she had yet seen him. He told her of the 
failure of his experiments in going out of 
town, of his fuming and fretting in town. 

“The country is no longer the same,” he 
went on. “ The change can’t all be with 
me, and yet—I wonder if it is—if the fields 
and the brooks and the birds, the frolics 
and the sports, mean as much to children 
now as they did to you and me, Marion!” 

“I wonder if they do!” she replied, a 
far-off look in her eyes. 

“You have noticed the change, then?” 

“Yes, Phil, I have noticed the change.” 
Her voice was low, almost sad. Then she 
added: “ But there is a peaceful harmony 
in the woods that is restful to me.” 

Derringforth sighed softly. After a mo- 
ment’s silence he looked up. 

“ Do you-think I should find it restful 
there, Marion?” The words seemed to 
come from a weary, yearning soul. 

“T think you would, Phil. I should like 
to have you try it.” 

“TI should like to try it,” he answered 
almost eagerly. 

“T’m so glad you suggested it!”. said 
Marion, a smile lighting up her face. “I 
have wanted to ask you before, Phil, but 
I hesitated.” 

“T came near speaking about it before 
I went to Virginia,” returned Derringforth. 
“ T have felt that it might be just the place 
for me, but, like yourself, I hesitated.” 

“ But papa will be there, I cannot think 
that any one would criticize us. The opin- 
ion of others is of small consequence to you, 
Phil, as compared with your health.” 
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“T’m beginning to feel the effect of this 
bracing air already,” said Derringforth. 
“T’m actually hungry.” 

“ Are you truly?” returned Marion, her 
face brightening. 

“T am indeed!” 

** There’s nothing like it anywhere,” re- 
marked Mr. Kingsley. ‘I never can eat 
enough up here.” 

“TJ hope it will be the same with you, 
Phil,” said Marion. 

They had been riding a couple of hours, 
and for the most part through the woods. 
The day was cool and invigorating. Pres- 
ently they reached the summit of a hill, 

















“sometimes called a mountain. It afforded 








an extended view. The west was brilliant 
‘with golden yellow from the setting sun. 
A chain of lakes wound through the valley 
and nestled peacefully between the sloping 
banks. Here and there a clearing ran back 
from the water’s edge—small farms with 
modest cottages and fields of waving grain. 
Giant pines, older than the traditions of the 
lakes, fanned the heavens, perfuming the 
air with delicious sweetness. 

The view burst suddenly upon Derring- 
forth. He was speechless for a moment, 
and then his eyes met Marion’s. 

“ What a picture!” he exclaimed. 
“Tm so glad you like it, Phil,” said 


_ Marion, delighted. 


“Tt is beautiful — more beautiful than 
anything I have ever seen.” 

A quarter of an hour later they were in 
the park. The driver called to the horses. 
They responded with a rattling pace. The 
hard, smooth roads, winding in graceful 
curves, astonished Derringforth. The cool 
air was a tonic. He was in better spirits 
than for many a day. 

The road bent suddenly to the right, and 
the horses shot into a tiny clearing and up 
a graveled driveway to the camp. Derring- 
forth’s eyes were big with wonder. He 
stood on the veranda and looked at the 
lake. The red of the dying day was re- 
flected on its smooth surface. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” said Marion, standing 
beside him. 

“It’s a gem,” answered Derringforth; 
“ and how beautiful the setting! I can un- 
derstand already why you have found it 
restful here. I shall find it restful, too.” 

A sound overhead attracted Marion’s at- 
tention. She looked up quickly. A flock 


of wild ducks was almost directly above 


them. Jack ran for a gun. He was back 
in an instant, and the gun was in Marion’s 
hands. “ Bang! Bang!” went both bar- 
rels in quick succession, and three fine birds 
swerved from their course, faltered, flut- 


tered feebly, and fell. 


“‘ Splendid, splendid!” cried Derring- 
forth, his nerves trembling with excitement. 
“T couldn’t have done it myself!” 

“It’s a part of the life up here,” an- 
swered Marion, her cheeks flushed. “ You'll 
soon learn it—Jack will coach you as he 
did me.” 


The evening had not advanced far when 
the drowsy feeling that usually possesses 
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the fresh arrival in the woods began to steal 
over Derringforth. # 
“T think I must say good night,” he said ~ 
to Marion, starting up suddenly. “I’m — 
very sleepy.” ¥ 


Even now he lingered, the look in his | 


eyes again saying a reluctant good night. 
As he entered his room, an expression of 
amazement flashed to his face. The feel- 


ing of drowsiness vanished. He was ina | 


most unique bedchamber. The walls and 
ceiling had a subdued grayish tinge. They 
were made of young cedar trees, perhaps 
two inches in diameter, with the bark still 
on. Nothing could have given the apart- 
ment a more rustic appearance, a more 
woodsy flavor. The floor was covered with 
native skins—bear, otter, mink, and fox— 
while the walls were decorated with pic- 
tures of woodland scenes and antlered 
heads of deer and caribou. Half a dozen 
candles, screened by colored shades, shed a 
soft light over all. 

The room faced the lake, with glass doors 
opening on a tiny balcony. There was a 
connecting private bath, as modern in all 
respects as that of a city mansion—a por- 
celain tub, mosaic floor, and tiled walls. 

The furniture had been made from spe- 
cial designs, and matched the ceiling in rus- 
tic quaintness. In everything Derringforth 
saw Marion’s hand. The very atmosphere 
whispered softly of her. His heart awak- 
ened from its gloom, and for a moment he 
forgot himself and was happy. Then came 
a feeling of bitter penitence and shame. 

“T ought not to have come here!” he 
murmured. 

Dorothy was with him now, and, looking 
into her eyes, his own filled with tears. 

“My poor child,” he moaned, “ why 
were you ever taken from me?” 

A wave of emotion swept over him. An 
impulse seized him. Obeying it, he stag- 
gered toward the lights and blew them out. 
All was inky darkness. He groped his way 
to a chair and sank into it. 

There was nothing now to remind him 
of Marion. He was alone with Dorothy. 
The deep shadows of the night could not 
hide her from his vision. He reached out 
his hands and drew her to him, and took 
her in his arms, just as he used to do. She 
looked up into his face just as she used to 
do, her soft blue eyes beaming with love. 
Her cheeks were as the roses, her breath as 
sweet as the dew. He pressed her to his 
breast and kissed her, and never was kiss 
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more real—never did soul commune with 

soul as now. 

_. “ This is life again, dear!” he whispered. 
“Tt is life to have you with me once more!” 

His heart was as light as the air, laughter 
was on his lips, and all the notes of joy and 
happiness of his soul gave forth sweet 
music. 

But alas, the vision faded, the fancy 
fled. The rosy cheeks grew pale, the 
round, plump figure thin and wan, the light 
of the eye flickered feebly, and then death 
—cold, cruel death. 

“ Oh, God!” he cried, lifting his eyes to 
heaven and starting up in agony. 

His head swam. The atmosphere had 
suddenly’ become heavy. He could barely 
breathe. He made his way across the room 
and opened the glass doors. He stepped 
out upon the little balcony and peered into 
the night. 

The cool air fanned his face, and checked 
the faintness that had seized him. He 
looked at the lake, and then across to the 
black forest that fringed the farther shore. 

Just then a bright bit of gold caught his 
eye. His attention was instantly riveted. 
It was the moon, rising above the solid wall 
of giant trees. He watched it as it mounted 
higher and higher. All nature was as still 
as death. The lake was as peaceful as a 
sleeping child nestled in its mother’s arms. 

Presently the golden light was reflected 
on the water, and a shimmering path of 
moonbeams reached across to the shadow 
of the great pines. The scene awakened a 
feeling of awe in Derringforth. He fell 
into a train of reverie, from which he was 
ruthlessly aroused, a few minutes later, by 
a piercing scream that broke the stillness 
of the night and went echoing through the 
forest. It was the screech of a night owl. 
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Marion tried to talk with her father 
after Phil had said good night, but the 
words would not come. In a little while 
she went to her room. She wished to be 
alone with her thoughts. She stood before 
her dressing case and looked at herself in 
the mirror. There were traces of anxiety 
gg face that she had not been able to 

ide. 

“TI wonder if Phil sees!” 

. She bent closer to the glass. Then she 
turned away with a sigh, and, stopping by 
- the mantel, rested her arm upon it. Her 
| heart ached. Her head drooped. 
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“What a mistake it has all been!” she 
murmured. - “One false move, and two 
lives gone. Oh, why couldn’t I have seen 
—why couldn’t mamma have seen? Phil 
did see, but I was blind. I thought nothing 
could come between us. How soon our 
lives began to drift apart! The channels 
widened day by day. Now they have sud- 
denly come together again; but how differ- 
ent everything is!” 

She turned back to the mirror and un- 
loosed her hair. It fell about her face and 
over her shoulders in soft, wavy masses. 
She was a young girl again. 

She went to her trunk and took out a 
handsome leather case. It contained Phil’s 
photograph and the booklet he gave her. 
She pressed the portrait to her lips, and 
then, holding it a little way off, the tears 
filling her eyes, she exclaimed: 

“How changed! Oh, how changed!” 

After a few moments she put down the 
photograph and took up the tiny volume. 
She opened it, and read and reread the 
song. It was in perfect harmony with her 
mood to-night. She threw herself wearily 
upon the couch, and with hands clasped 
across her eyes she repeated the poet’s 
words: 

“ Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 

On lips that are for others; deep as love, 


Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O, Death in Life, the days that are no more!” 


The strain on her had been very great. 
She still loved Derringforth with that same 
deep love, and yet she could not show it as 
in the old days. It must be concealed even 
from him. He was free and not free. It 
was harder for her now than when Dorothy 
stood between them. Then she and Phil 
were far apart. Now he was with her—in 
her very home. 

Every week since her return from Paris 
he had been leaning more and more upon 
her. In her presence he found content- 
ment; away from her he was wretched. 

This was not love. It did not satisfy a 
starving heart; and yet she would not have 
it otherwise. Her love for him was too 
pure, too unselfish, to wish him to look be- 
yond the shadow of his fresh sorrow. Keen 
as was the pang of her heart’s starvation, 
it was more easily borne than her anxiety 
for him. 

In the six weeks that had passed since 
Marion’s return from Paris, Derringforth 
had surely failed. His strength was less, 
































and his cough more racking; but the 
change had been gradual and deceptive. 
Sometimes Marion fancied that she was 
mistaken, and hope made the world bright 
and sunny. Then a bad day, and he would 
drop back farther than before. 

She had talked with the doctor in New 
York. He was a straightforward man who 
believed in telling the truth. His face be- 
came very grave. 

“It is a case of sacrifice—of heroism,” 
he said. 

“What do you mean?” asked Marion. 

“T mean that in his efforts to save his 
wife, the treacherous disease that killed her 
fastened itself upon him.” 

“You can’t mean that!” cried Marion. 
“Oh, don’t, don’t say it is fatal!” 

“There is always hope,” returned the 
doctor, moved to sympathy. “ Mr. Der- 
ringforth has an iron constitution and a 
marvelous will; but he must get away from 
New York. Bacteria thrive in this atmos- 
phere. In a dry, pure air he might throw 
off the disease.” 

It was this statement that gave Marion 
hope. The air at the camp was all that 
could be desired, and, now that Phil was 
to be there with her, her heart took cour- 
age. She remembered how she herself had 
gained, and she recalled the many accounts 
she had heard of the recovery of invalids 
who had gone there—some carried in on 
stretchers. 

But this buoyancy of spirit had receded 
to-night. Perhaps the quiet of the woods 
had. something to do with it. Possibly 
Phil’s early good night disappointed her. 
It may be that a sense of misgiving had 
stolen over her. At all events, she was 
gloomy. 

She thought for a long time. The burden 
on her heart was like lead. 

“T hope Phil will like the room,” she 
reflected. 

It had been designed and built for him. 
Some of the pictures on the walls had been 
painted for him by Marion. In the pur- 
chase of the others she had had his taste in 
mind. The furniture was the result of long 
conversations with him. The bathroom 
was added for his convenience. The soft 


- bed and easy-chairs were procured for his 


comfort; and all this, though she expected 
his eyes would never see the room and its 
belongings. 

Indeed, the-whole camp had been re- 
modeled and furnished according to his 
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ideas. It was he, in fact, who laid out the — 
park, she acting merely as his interpreter. 
So it had been ever since that cruel wed- — 
ding day. Her standard of life had been — 
gauged by his tastes and ideals. She had ~ 
lived in his approval, doing the things he ~ 
would commend, avoiding the things he ~ 
would dislike. “A 

It was a strange return for all this, that ~ 
he should plunge his room into darkness to ~ 
shut out all evidences of Marion from his 
eyes. Could she have known what he did, 
as she lay there on the couch thinking ‘of 
him — her heart bleeding for him—the | 
gloom of that hour would have crushed her. 
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It was August. The air of the hills was 
cool and bracing. Soft, fleecy clouds float- 
ed in the heavens, breaking the blue of the 
sky. A boat put out from the landing and 
skirted the shore of the lake, whose surface 
was like a polished mirror. Jack, the old 
guide, dipped the oars softly. The boat 
slipped gently through the water. Marion 
and Phil sat lazily in comfortable chairs, — 
chatting carelessly, as if life ran on forever. — 
They were in the shade of the tall pines. 

“This comes mighty close to heaven,” - 
remarked Phil. 

“Tt would be a pretty good heaven, 
wouldn’t it?” answered Marion. 

“TI can’t imagine anything more attrac- 
tive. The conventional heaven, with psalm 
ee and languishing piety, isn’t in it with 
this.” 

“Tm afraid you’re irreverent, Phil,” re- 
turned Marion, with a smile. 

The sentence was barely finished when 
her reel flew around like mad. Her rod 
buckled sharply. Her eyes sparkled. Her 
nerves tingled. The line paid out farther 
and farther. A merry fight was on. 

' “ How he pulls!” she cried excitedly, 
now winding in the line, now humoring the 
gamy trout. Presently the fish shot to the 
surface and leaped well out of water. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“It’s a beauty!” exclaimed Phil, scarce- 
ly less excited. 

Fifteen minutes of exhilarating, nerve 
tingling sport followed, and the trout, ex- 
hausted by the struggle, gave up the fight. 

They had been out perhaps a couple of 
hours when they put in at a little cove. 
The result of the morning’s fishing was a 
half dozen of as handsome trout as the lake 
had ever yielded up. 
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Now began preparations for a delicious 
meal. Marion and Phil sat on the trunk 
of a huge tree that had been leveled by a 

e of the previous winter, their feet dan- 
_ gling aimlessly. They were like two children 
_ —idle, careless children. Phil had a hand- 

ful of pebbles, and every now and then he 
tossed one into the lake. He and Marion 
|- watched the ripples as they spread out and 
out and were lost on the smooth surface of 
the water. 

Jack made a primitive fireplace from the 
rocks on the beach. Then he gathered fine, 
dry wood, and built a blazing fire. Over 
this he placed a spider, in which there was 
a generous supply of salt pork. While this 
was frying, he dressed the fish. Then he 
rolled them in corn meal, and they were 
ready for cooking. 

“ Begins to look appetizing already,” re- 
marked Phil. 

Jack chuckled to himself. 

“You'll think you never ate trout be- 
fore,” replied Marion. 

Jack removed the well fried slices of 

rk from the spider, and dropped the fish 
into the sizzling fat. Then he spread the 
cloth on a rude table that he had construct- 
ed, and brought the dishes from the boat, 
together with the eatables from the camp. 
Every now and then he stopped to turn the 
fish and baste them. 

Derringforth inhaled the savory odor. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed. “I never did 
smell anything quite so good. See how 
crisp and brown they are getting,” he went 
on, his appetite as keen as a hungry boy’s. 

When the trout were done to a turn, and 
seasoned to the palate of an epicure, Jack 
took them from the spider, and sliced a 
number of cold boiled potatoes into the re- 
maining pork fat. In a few minutes the 
potatoes were well browned. In the mean- 
time he had prepared a pot of fragrant cof- 
fee, and now, with delight in his rugged 
face, he called Marion and Phil to the feast. 

And it was a feast. The man who has 
never tasted trout, cooked as a skilled guide 
can cook them, and served on the beach 
beside their native waters, does not know 
what trout are. 

Derringforth ate as if he never was to 
have another meal. There was nothing 
about his appetite to suggest the invalid. 

“ A few more dinners like this, little girl, 
and I shall be as good as new!” he laughed. 

Marion’s cheeks flushed. This was the 
first time he had called her by the old en- 
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dearing term. He saw her heightened 
color, and felt his own cheeks burn. 

The ice had been broken. 

When they reached the camp, a surprise 
was in waiting for Derringforth. He was 
in unusual spirits. He walked up from the 
boat with firm step, talking cheerily with 
Marion. He entered the camp and stopped 
as if stunned. There was little Marjorie. 

He hesitated a moment, and then, with a 
cry of delight, flew to her and took her in 
his arms, and kissed her and talked to her 
with tears of joy in his eyes. Now Mrs. 
Rayburn came in, and there was a season 
of glad rejoicing. All this had been secret- 
5 gemeaaes by Marion as a surprise for 

ll. 
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From now on Phil and Marion gravi- 
tated back ‘toward childhood. Every day 
brought them a shade nearer to the old life. 
The atmosphere was softer, the world 
brighter. Impulse led them by the hand 
once more. Good fellowship—good chum- 
ship—had returned. 

The sun dipped into the northern sky, 
and summer was gone. Fall had come, and 
now Phil and Marion were children again 
in very truth. They had gone back—far 
back from that fatal day when misguided 
fancy decreed the ruin of their lives—back 
to the childhood that had been so bright 
and happy. They played the old games, 
and read the old books, and took the old 
tramps, in so far as Phil’s impaired strength 
would permit. A crack at a squirrel, the 
snaring of a partridge, the winging of a 
hawk, a shot at a buck, brought back all 
the delights of a dozen years before. 

The early fall went, and with it went 
childhood, and Phil and Marion were in 
young manhood and young womanhood. 
The horizon broadened, and they saw the 
world in a new light. It was beautiful. 
They looked into each other’s eyes, and all 
this beauty was reflected there. They took 
each other’s hands, and through that con- 
tact a current of love was flashed from 
heart to heart. The hills and the lake and 
the trees whispered of love. The air was 
as the perfume of flowers, and the winds 
of heaven as soft, dreamy music. Over all, 
and in all, there were peace and harmony 
and rest. 

And when the bleak storms of approach- 
ing winter came, they were as the gentle 
showers of spring to these two, who were 




















back in the old days—the enchanting days 
of dawning love. : 

And thus Phil kept up, and seemed to 
gain, despite the disease that all the while 
had been digging deeper and deeper into his 
very life; but one day Marion was called 
to New York, and then the break came. 
She was away less than a week, but it was 
time enough for Phil to learn what her pres- 
ence meant to him—time enough for him to 














see himself. 

He had been getting well steadily. He 
had not thought of dying. The revelation 
came suddenly. He clung to little Marjorie 
in a way that was pathetic. 

“Papa goin’ to cry,” she said to him, 
looking up into his face. 

It was unutterably sad. The tears filled 
his eyes. He could not speak, but bent for- 
ward and kissed her. 

“ Marjorie sorry ior papa. Marjorie 
cry too,” the little one said with infinite 
tenderness. 

When Marion returned, Phil went to the 
door to meet her. He had been watching 
for her. He had thought that he would 
never see her again. Her absence had been 
an eternity. One quick glance at him, and 
she was as pale as death. 

* She sees!” he said to himself with sink- 
ing heart; and then, with a flash of the old 
will, he forced the gloom away and assumed 
a cheerful mood. 

The next morning he suggested that they 
should go up to the little rustic summer- 
house on the hill. It was a favorite retreat 
of theirs, and only a dozen rods from the 
camp. They had made less than half the 
distance when he was obliged to stop and 
rest. They sat down on a bench beside the 
walk. He had already overtaxed his 
strength. 

It was an effort for Marion to talk. The 
change that had come over Phil during her 
absence rent her heart. He had gone to 
pieces in a day. There was a few moments’ 
silence, and then Phil approached the sub- 
ject that had brought them there. 

“T can’t walk so far as I could,” he said, 
his voice quavering slightly. 

His eyes were fixed upon the dying 
shrubbery on the other side of the path. 

Marion tried to speak. The words 
choked her. Phil waited a moment, and 
then went on. 

“I can’t shut my eyes, Marion,” he said, 
his voice steadier now. “It’s too plain to 
be misunderstood. I saw it all when you 
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were gone. I hadn’t realized how entirely 
dependent on you I had become. It was 
the sound of your voice, the love in your 
eyes, that kept me up. Without these— 
without the stimulant that made my life 
bright—I sank down from utter weakness. 
After awhile I staggered to my feet and 
looked at myself in the mirror. I was an 
old man. I knew then what my sunken 
cheeks mean, Marion—what these wasted 
hands mean.” 

Marion tried to hide the emotion that 
swayed her, but the strain was too great. 
She broke down and cried like a child, this 
woman who had been so strong—had been 
the very life of the man she loved. 

Phil tried to comfort her. His words 
were tender ’and brave. 

“It’s merely a day sooner or later, Ma- 
rion—-that’s all,” he said. “ God may have 
some wise purpose in calling me early. We 
cannot understand His ways; we cannot 
understand what tests of moral fiber I shall 
escape—what sorrow I shall be spared. 
Death is sometimes kinder than we think.” 

These last words mingled with the music 
of Marjorie’s voice. She was coming to- 
ward them with her nurse. Derringforth 
looked up and saw her, and a glad smile 
softened the seriousness of his face. Ma- 
rion went to meet the little one, took her up 
in her arms, and brought her to Derring- 
forth, kissing and pressing her to her breast 
with all a mother’s love. 





That night Marion and Phil sat alone 
before the great open fire. A cold Novem- 
ber wind swept through the valley. The 
flames from the blazing pine knots curled 
and eddied and shot up through the chim- 
ney with a roar. A fringe of frost had 
gathered on the window panes. 

“This is a winter night,” said Marion. 

“I wish it: were really winter,” answered 
Phil. 

Marion looked up inquiringly. 

“When the trees are stripped of their 
leaves,” he went on, “and the vegetation 
dies, I always feel a sense of depression; 
but when the soft, white snow covers up all 
this somberness, then the shadows take 
wings.” 

They talked for a time, and then there 
was silence. Their eyes were bent upon 
the fire. They were thinking. 

After awhile Marion started up, and 
went to the window and looked out. The 
night was very black. She stood there a 
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little while, and with a stifled sigh came 
back and drew her chair closer to Phil’s. 
There was a suggestion of irresolution—of 
hesitation—in her manner. Phil looked at 
her wonderingly. She took a letter from 
her pocket, and, with unsteady voice, said: 

“This will give you a kindlier thought 
of me, Phil.” 

_...“A kindlier thought of you, little girl! 
No, it isn’t necessary to read it,” and he 
raised his hand in protest. 

“There was a time when—” 

“ But that time has been buried beneath 
a world of devotion and love,” he answered, 
anticipating what she had started to say. 
“Let us forget it,” he went on. “ Let me 
think of you only as the truest friend a 
man ever had—as the girl I love and have 
loved all my life.” 

An expression of unspeakable joy flashed 
to Marion’s face. Phil reached over and 
took her hand within his own. 

“ Let me put it in another way, then,” 
she said. “ This letter explains something 
I have wanted you to know. Won’t you 
read it now?” 

“Certainly, since you wish it,” he an- 
Swered. “ My name,” he exclaimed, “ and 
in your writing!” 

He read the various directions on the en- 
velope, and saw the date of the postmark. 
His hands trembled as he unfolded the let- 
ter. It was the one which Marion had sent 
him just before going to Europe, and which 
had followed him from New York to Ne- 
braska, and from there to Dakota. His 
white face became whiter. 

“ My God, can this be true?” he cried, 
pressing his hand to his head. 

He looked at the envelope again, and 
then at Marion. The room whirled madly. 
He grasped the arm of his chair. The past 
rushed back over him like a mighty wave. 

“My God!” he cried again. “ How I 
wronged you, Marion! Oh, how cruelly I 
wronged you!” 

He sank back in his chair, exhausted. 
It was an overwhelming shock. 

Marion was standing over him, fright- 
ened and pale. ‘I am so sorry, Phil!” she 
said tenderly. ‘I should not have shown 
it to you.” 

“Yes, you should,” he answered, and 
looked up into her face with a look that 
cried for forgiveness. 

The next instant her arms were about 

him, and the anguish of his soul was stilled 

by the pressure of her lips upon his. It 
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was an impulse that she could not resist— 
a God-inspired impulse that she should not 
have resisted. 


LXXIII 


It was midnight. Derringforth had not 
yet fallen asleep. A great, tall, strong man 
with bronzed and rugged features sat be- 
side him. It was the old guide. He was 
watching over Phil with all the tenderness 
of a woman, with all the solicitude of a 
father by the bedside of his dying boy. 

Sometimes Derringforth talked with him, 
and then, with a far-away look in his eyes, 
he was lost in thought. The room was as 
unique and pretty as on the night when 
his eyes first beheld its rustic quaintness. 
His mind went back to that night, and the 
emotions that stirred him then again filled 
his heart. 

Dorothy had come back to him in this 
hour of loneliness, and was bending over 
him even as he bent over her on that cruel 
morning in the South when her young life 
went out. Her eyes were full of tender 
sympathy, and in the pressure of her hand 
there were an encouragement and a sense 
of companionship which did his soul good. 
He reached up, put his arms around her 
neck, and brought her face close to his. 

“Tt is all for me, Phil,” she whispered, 
kissing him just as she used to do. ‘“ You 
sacrificed your life for me, dear;” and the 
tears filled her eyes, and she cried in his 
arms just as she had once before when a 
hidden thought of her doom swept over her. 

The reverie continued, and by and by 
Marion came in. In her face, as in Doro- 
thy’s, there was tender sympathy. Her 
eyes were soft with love. Derringforth 
looked up, and a smile of divine light was 
on his lips. He stretched out his hand with 
a thrill of delight, and took hers. 

“This is what I have prayed for!” he 
cried with a burst of joy, and he placed 
Dorothy’s hand in Marion’s. 

The meeting of these two was sweeter 
than the breath of heaven, and Derring- 
forth was radiantly happy. 

The vision faded and was gone. Der- 
ringforth turned his head on the pillow, 
and looked into Jack’s face. The old 
woodsman had been watching him with 
feverish intentness. He had not moved, 
and had hardly breathed, fearing to break 
Phil’s thoughts. The expression of Der- 
ringforth’s face had stirred this great, 
strong man to the depths. There were 
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tears in his eyes when Phil turned toward 
him. 

“You make the world seem sweeter to 
me, Jack,” he said. “I had not supposed 
that man could care so much for man.” 

“Tt’s right that he should, it ’pears ter 
me,” answered the old guide, forcing back 
his emotion. .“ The Good Book tells us 
that God’s own Son give up His life fer 
man.” 

Derringforth made no answer for a few 
moments. Finally he looked up and said: 

“Tt gives one a stronger hold on heaven, 
Jack, to know such men as you, and to 
feel the force of your simple, rugged faith. 
You have done everything for my comfort 
and happiness since I came up here. I 
have wondered at your patience with me— 
at your ceaseless efforts to do for me. Your 
interest in me has touched me many times, 
Jack, but never more deeply than to-night. 
I’m glad you are with me. I have wanted 
to say this to you; and now, Jack, one thing 
more. I want you to have my watch. 
Hand it to me, please. I want to give it to 
you myself—want to see it on you.” 

Derringforth took the watch, and, open- 
ing it, saw the time. 

“It was a present from my father,” he 
said, his lips trembling, his words scarcely 
audible. 

He clung to it for a few moments, look- 
ing at it in silence. Then he passed it over 
to the old guide. There were tears in his 
eyes, and he turned his head away. Jack 
started to thank him, but he raised his hand 
in forbidding gesture. 

After awhile he fell asleep. Jack still 
watched over him. It was late when he 
awoke in the morning. Marion had al- 
ready been to the room with anxious in- 
quiry. The old woodsman had not yet left 
him. 

“T feel refreshed,” Phil said. “I fancied 
I was a boy again, and my sleep was as 
Sweet as it was then.” 

He was too weak to dress alone. Jack 
helped him. He expected to go down to 
breakfast as usual, but by the time he was 
ready -his strength had failed him. Jack 
helped him to a chair, and then went down 
and told Marion. In another minute she 
was with Derringforth. 

“T’m so glad you have come,” he said, 
looking up into her eyes with love in his 
own, 

How he had failed since they sat in the 
firelight together a few hours before! Ma- 
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rion’s heart was too full to speak. She bent 
down and kissed his forehead. He took her 
hand and raised it to his lips. 

“Tm sorry I left you last night,” she 
said tenderly. 

“ But it was my wish,” he answered. “I 
could not have allowed you to sit up; and 
besides, it wasn’t necessary. I slept like a 
child, and dreamed that I was a boy again, 
and that I could ride:and row and jump 
and tumble just as I used to do. You were 
with me, Marion, and the sport we had 
will keep my heart young.” He had almost 
added, “‘ throughout the ages ahead,” but 
he stopped suddenly. 

He was sufficiently rested now to go into 
the adjoining room while his own was put 
in order. Then he returned and tried to 
eat a little breakfast. 

“It looks very tempting,” he said, “ but 
I don’t feel that I could swallow a morsel.” 

“ Jack cooked the trout,” said Marion, 

Derringforth had already motioned the 
tray away. 

“ Dear old fellow!” he said. “I must 
eat, then;” and he did—not much, but yet 
enough to gladden the old guide’s heart. 

After awhile Derringforth lay down on 
the couch. He asked for Marjorie. The © 
nurse brought her in, and left her alone 
with Marion and Phil. The child stood by 
her father, and looked at him with mature 
intelligence. Her face was very sad. His 
arm was about her, and the expression of 
his eyes told that he realized they would 
look upon her only a few hours more. He 
looked up at Marion and said: 

“TI wish I might live to see her grow up 
—to give her a father’s love and care!” 

Tears were stealing down his cheeks. 
Marion took Marjorie in her arms, and 
drew up close to Phil. He talked with her 
about his plans for the child’s future. 

“They shall be carried out faithfully,” 
said Marion, choking back the sobs. 

A servant came up and handed Marion a 
telegram. 

“Tt’s from Mrs. Rayburn,” she said, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘She will be here 
this afternoon.” 

“T’m so glad!” answered Phil. “I was 
afraid she wouldn’t get here.” Marion 
shuddered. He saw the tremor, and quick- 
ly added: “To-day—get here to-day, I 
mean.” 

About ten o’clock Marion looked toward 
the window. The air was filled with flying 
snowflakes, 
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“ Oh, Phil,” she cried, “ your snow has 
come!” 

“So it has,” he answered, a look of de- 
light coming into his face, and he raised 
himself on his arm. 

Marion placed a large easy-chair by the 
glass doors, and helped Phil into it. He 
watched the falling snow with keen interest. 
The lake had frozen over, and already a 
great white sheet stretched far out before 
him. The ground and the trees were soon 
covered, and all the evidences of the dying 
year were hidden. 

“T never saw the world so beautiful be- 
fore,” he said. ‘“ How soft and pure and 
peaceful it all is!” 

Marjorie was playing on the great bear- 
skin rug. She had already forgotten to. be 
sad. Derringforth turned his head and 
looked down at her, and a smile lighted up 
his face as he saw her happy with her toys. 
He watched her for some moments, and 
then turned back toward the window to 
look again at the falling snow and out over 
the lake and across to the tall trees, now a 
great bank of white, rising far up toward 
the heavens. 

Marion’s chair was beside him. He 
reached out and took her hand. 

“T have been thinking,” he said, “ what 
a beautiful world God has given us. I have 
never seen it as I see it now;” and his eyes 
disclosed his soul’s pathetic cry for life. 

Very soon after this he was compelled to 
give up and go to bed. Mrs. Rayburn was 
due at three. He followed the hands of 
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the clock. His will alone was keeping him 
up. Marion was beside him. He was too 
low to talk much, but finally he looked up 
into her eyes, and, tightening the pressure 
on her hand, he said: 

“T ‘wish I might live, Marion, to make 
you happy—to be well again and love you 
as only a well, strong man can love. I 
would give you my life, my devotion. You 
have given yours to me, and how badly I 
have repaid you! It was all a cruel mis- 
take, Marion. God alone knows what we 
have both suffered. One wrong move, and 
everything is changed. The penalty some- 
times seems unjust.” 

A knock at the door; Marion turned her 
head. Jack had come to say that Mrs, 
Rayburn was just driving up. Phil’s face 
brightened. 

“You must go to meet her,” he said to 
Marion, his voice scarcely above a whis- 
per; but even yet he clung to her hand, a 
look of boundless yearning in his eyes. 

“T’'ll be gone only a minute,” she said. 
“ Jack will stay with you.” 

She got as far as the door and came back, 
why she knew not. She threw her arms 
about him and kissed him. He looked up 
with a smile of infinite joy. 

“Go fetch grandma now,” he whispered. 

Jack bent over him. He tried to speak. 
His eyes dimmed. The old woodsman, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, ran to 
meet Marion. She flew to the bedside. 

Again Derringforth had left Marion to 
join Dorothy. 

END 





WHOLENESS 


Tuis truth I have hugged close unto my soul— 
The halfway folk attain the halfway goal; 

Their faltering hands may never touch the prize; 
They blench before the final sacrifice. 

The halfway effort gains the halfway thing; 
What thing is sought, its equal you must bring. 


Oh, life the glorious! 


One thing I have learned, 


If there is nothing else I have discerned— 
As I pour out, the measure is returned! 


Oh, love the wonderful! 


This have I seen— 


The touch of you must be entire and clean 
And never fashioned to the small and mean! 





Harry Kemp 




















































